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Moſt Reverend a in 60D, 


JO N. 


By Divine Providence, i 


Lord Archbiſhop of YOR K. 
Primate of England and vlan pu. 


May it pleaſe your Grace, | | 
EF Hart I preſume to prefix ſo great a a 
Name to theſe Papers, is not khiat 
Il imagine they bear any proporti- 
son to the Honour, but only need the Support- 
of your Patronage; a Credit leſs than your 
Grace's would not be ſufficient to Counte- 
nance and Authorize Moral in a looſe and 
diſſolute World. — 
My Lord, I confeſs my elf Principal in 
this een upon your Goodneſs but 
e muſt 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
ena aL Faqs ie 
in the Learned and Ingenious Undertakers, 
as Acceſſaries, fot their ready and unani- 
mous Concurrene in the Choice of your 
Grace for theit Patron: And indeed, who 
better ꝗualifi d for the Protęcklon of an in- 
comparable Moraliſt, chan lo great a Di- 
vine? Though none more unit to recom- 
mend him to it than my ſelf. Your Lord- 
ſhips's Character is roo high, and your 
Tuſte too fine and (diſtinguiſhing. to reliſh 
an Addreſs from ſo mean a Pen; and [ 
find the confidence of the Attempt, obliges 
me to account for the Moti ves that induc'd 
me to it. The Relation I have to that fa- 
mous Cathedral, which your Grace is pleas'd 
ſo frequently to fill with your Excellent 
Preſence and animate with your admirable 
Diſcourſes; as alſo that I had to your Vene- 
rable Predeceſſor; and to that Learned and 
Worthy Society which enjoys the peculiar 
Honour of having my Laid Archbiſhap of 
York, its Viſiter, ficſt encourag'd, and will, 
hope ia ſome mealure; qualibe my bold- 
nels ia the Dedication: Beſides, being con- 
eious no Produgtignaf my own could ever 
12 3 > S:0 . d. ſerve 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
deſerve toappear under your Grace's Name, 
I thought ir more eligible to run the riſque 
of Cenſure, than be found wanting even 
to a borrow'd opportunity of expreſſing that 
great Zeal and Veneration I have for your 
Lordſhip's Merits, by Inclination as well 
as Duty. And yet, for my own part, my 
Lord, I, who conceive my ſelf, upoa the 
above mention'd Reafons, bound to de- 
vote my beſt, thougl the meaneſt, endea- 
vours imaginable, to your Grace's Honour 
and Service, ſhould ſcarce have offer'd a 
Perſon in your Lordſhip's Station the eaſie 
Products of a few vacant Hours; did not. 
the number and worth of the Gentlemen 
concern'd, enhance the value of the Pre- 
ſent; had not the Argument an Affinity 
with my Profeſſion ; and were there not 


« * 24a 
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Precedents both Ancient and Modern on. 


my ſide. The Learn'd Eraſmus had de- 
dicated his Verſion of one ſingle Chapter 
of our Author s Morals to one of your Grace's 
Predeceſſors; and another, the firſt in 
this Volume, to that great Mona ch K 
Henry the Eighth. And would not this 
2 70 A 4 bling 
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bring me off, yet I perſwade my ſelf the 
the Candour of your Grace's Temper, would- 

eat laſt, and eaſily par-, 
Tore of your Jadgment. 
could not approve. The Truth is, my 


prove a lure re 
don what: the 


* 


Lord, I was indebted ſome publick Teſti- 
mony of my Gratitude to ep. ex- 
cellent Predeceſſor, but had not wherewith 
to diſcharge the Debt: This Summ was 


better Title to it, and to whom could I 
with more honeſty pay it, than to him 
who ſucceeds him in his great Abilities, as 
in his See? And he (for I muſt endea vour 
to be juſt to a Memory ſo precious) came 
every way up to the Dignity of his Cha- 
racter; had à rare ere in ſeconding 
the Determinations of a clear and diſ- 
cerning Judgment, with an invincible 
Reſolution in the purſuit of them. He 
was moſt religiouſly Pious towards his 
God, without leaning towards either 
the Fopperies of Superſtition, or the Rants 
of Enthuſiaſm ; zealous for the Church, 
without Biggottry in his Head, or 1 
| tere 


lent me, but too late; and then who had a 
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tereſt in his Heart; obſtinately Loyal 
to his Sovereign, out of Conſcience ; 
Learned, without Pomp and Noiſe; of 
an eaſie, yet awful Kindneſs to his De- 
pendants, and of a wonderful Afﬀability 
to all Men: In ſhort, one to be equall'd 
by few, out-done perhaps by none bur 
his Succeſſor. 5 
As to the Author himſelf, my Lord, 
your Grace has not only fhown your ſelf 
an accurate Judge of his. great Worth in 
his own Native Language, by the 
great Eſteem you have always had for 
him, but has farther ſet an additional 


value apon him, in making many of 
the noble Precepts he delivers, ſpeak 
Engliſh long ago, through the whole 
Courſe of your Life; and in relation 
to any farther Verſion of him, I think 
I need only ay, tis pity ſuch equally 


bright. and ſolid Notions {ſhould be con- 
fin d to a very few Readers of the Ori- 
ginal, and perhaps fewer Judges - of 
his Senſe, lie buried either under- the 
rubbiſh of his own Greek, or the un- 
. bi ſeſhionable 
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the Candour of your Grace : Temper, would 


don what the ſeverity of your Jadgment 
could not approve. The Truth is, my 
Lord, I was indebted ſome publick Teſti- 
mony of my Gratitude to your Grace's ex- 
cellent Predeceſſor, but had not wherewith 
to diſcharge the Debt : This Summ was 
lent me, but too late; and then who had a 
better Title to it, and to whom could I 
with more honeſty pay it, than to him 
who ſucceeds him in his great Abilities, as 
in his See? And he (for I muſt endeavour 
to be juſt to a Memory fo precious) came 
every way up to the Dignity of his Cha- 
rafter ; had a rare happinels in ſeconding 
the Determinations of a clear and diſ- 
cerning Judgment, with an. invincible 
Reſolution in the purſuit of them. He 
was moſt religiouſly Pious towards his 
God, without leaning towards either 
the Fopperies of Superſtition, or the Rants 
of Enthuſiaſm; zealous for the Church, 
without Biggottry in his Head, or lo: 
tere 
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bring me off, yet I perſwade my ſelf the | 


prove a ſure refuge at laſt, and eaſily par- 
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al The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
tereſt in his Heart; obſtinately Loyal 
to his Sovereign, out of Conſcience 3 
Learned, without Pomp and Noiſe; of 
an eaſie, yet awful Kindneſs to his De- 
pendants, and of a wonderful Affability 
to all Men: In ſhort, one to be equall'd 
by few, out- done perhaps by none but 
his Succeſſor. | 
Ass to the Author himſelf, my Lord, 
your Grace has not only fhown your ſelf 
an accurate Judge of his great Worth in 
his own Native Language, by the 
great Eſteem you have always had for 
him, but has farther ſet an additional 
value apon him, in making many of 
the noble Precepts he delivers, ſpeak. 
* Engliſh long ago, through the whole 
Z Courſe of your Life; and in relation 
to any farther Verſion of him, I think 
U need only ſay, tis pity ſuch equally 
bright. and ſolid Notions ſhould be con- 
Z find to a very few Readers of the Ori- 
© ginal, and perhaps fewer Judges of 
his Senſe, lie buried either under the 
= rubbiſh of his own Greek, or the un- 
FO 5 {.ſhionable 
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T. be E piſtle Dea W 
faſhionable and unintelligible Engliſh of 
an antiquated Tranſlator. If it. need 
any farther Vindication, I am ſenſible 
tis either to thoſe, who would ingroſs 
all good Senſe to themſelves, or who 
are too lazy, or too weak for the perfor- 
mance, whom I am not bound to ſa- 
tisfie. If any thing prove but happy 
enough to recommend the defi ign to 
your Grace, twill be ſufficient to gain it 
the Approbation of all underſtanding 
Men; and for others, their Diſlike will 
be really a Kindneſs. Vour Lordſhip's 
good Opinion will make a Tranſlation 
Authentick : But, my Lord, it is not only 
the knowing, but the good Man, the 
tryed Royaliſt and the excellent Biſhop,chat 
render you admirable. Your vatt and 
active Genius qualified you for Govern- 
ment, and your Learning and Piety, ſtrik- 
ing upon the diſcerning Foduck of your 

Roy al Patron, determin'd it to the Church: 
A Prinee, who as in all things elle, ſo in 
this particulacly, makes good his Claim 
to that ae Title of Defender of the 
Faith 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
Faith; that he fills up the moſt eminent Sta- 
tions in the Church with ſuch vigorous and 
able Aſſertors of it as your Grace. And in- 
deed, who better deſerv'd to be intruſted 
with the Spiritual Swoid now, than he 
- 2X who once lo brayely wielded the Tempo- 

ral in its Defence? And yet, my Lord, 
the Archbiſhop ſeems to be the leaſt part of 
your Character. Now that you are ar- 
rio d at almoſt the higheſt Pinnacle of the 
Temple, you grow greater in the good 
Opinion ot all Men, by a generousContempt 
of the Vanities of Greatneſs under your 
view, and riſe by your Condeſcenſions. 
For you have not unlearn'd the Offices of 
an Inferior Order, from your advancement 
ro a Superior. The gieat and ancient City 
of Yak is not more the Center of your 
Z Government, than your Cure the ſubject of 
your Paſtoral and Miniſterial Care, And 
do fill up all the momentous Duties of your 
ſacred Function, and render you truly 
Primitive, vou ſecond the unparallell'd Elo- 
quence of your Tongue, with that of your 
Life: Whillt the one teaches your ALY 
| chelr 
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| The Epiſtle Dedicatory.. 


their Duty, the other encourages their Practiſe; 
| by that, * moſt clearly inſtruſt; by this, 
| you molt effectually opply ; and yet this, 
i and much more than this, but the firſt 
| Fruits, the earneſt of a few Months En- 
joyment of your Dignity. Your Lordſhip | 
muſt (may I with all humility uſe the li- 
berty of the Expreſſion ) give me leave to 
| promiſe the World mighty things from 
4⁊̃ concurrence of ſuch great and noble Qua- 
| lifications. My Lord, I pretend not to 
| Panegyrick in what I ſay 3 am not fond of 
lighting a Taper to the Sun. All Perſons, 
| who have any Merit of their own, muſt ac- 
| knowledge your Graces's : Your Actions are 
| true Elogies ; and he muſt have your own 
Tongue or Pen, and have the Honour perſo- 
| nallyro know you, who would rightlyPraiſe 
| you. Icannot Flatter ; and beſides, your 
[ Grace is above it. Plutarch's Eſſay upon the 
| Subject, is enough to make a Man abomi- 
| nate that ſordid and unmanly Ariifice ; and 
| 


your Lordſhip's Sagacity would eaſily diſ- 
cover me, withcut the help of his Directi- 
ons. But, my Lord, your Minutes are 

| too 
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too precious that I ſhould any farther rob 

your Grace, or your Province, of them; and 
my deep Senſe, and juſt Value of your 
Grace s Merits,naturally conclude in wiſhes 
for along and happy continuance of their 
Influence amongſt us. That therefore your 
Grace may live an aged Patron and Promo- 
ter of Learning and Induſtry; Example 
of Piety and Religion, Support and Orna- 
ment to the beſt of Churches, and the Spi- 
rit and Genius of your own Province in 
particular, is the paſſionate and diſintereſs d 
wiſh of, 15 


My Lord, 
Tour Grace"s moſt Obedient 
and moſt Devoted Servant, 


Geo. Tullie. 
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Plutarch's Morals. Vol. II. 

The Banquet of the Seven Wiſe Men, by 
Platarch. 


o Tranſlated from the Greek, by ROGER DAVIS, A. 2: 


as, * Diocles. 
* 


O wonder (my Friend Nicarc bas) to find 
old Truths ſo diſguiſed, and the Words 


2 and Actions of Men ſo groſly miſrepreſented and lamely 
delivered, ſeeing People are ſo diſpoſed to give 
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Ear and Credit to Fictions of yeſterdays ſtanding ? 


For neither were they only ſeven that were preſent at 
that Feaſt,as you were informed; there were more than 
double the Number, I was there my ſelf in Perſon and 
& Familiarly acquainted with Periander (my Art had gain'd 


me his acquaintance )and Thales Boarded at my Houſe at 
the Requeſt, and upon the Recommendation of Pers an- 
der , whoever then gave you that account of our Feaſt, 


H$ he did it very ſimply ; it is plain he did it upon Hear- 


ſay,and that he was not there among us; now being toge- 


ther, and at Leiſure, and poſſibly we may not live to 
find an opportunity ſo convenient another tine? J will 
(being you deſire it) give you a faithful Account of 
the whole proceedings at that meeting. 


* Periander had prepared a Dinner for us, not in the 


Town, but in a Room near the Dormitory which ſtands 


cloſe to the Temple of Venus, to whom he offered a 
Sacrifice that day; for having neglected the Duty ever, 
ſince his Mother died for Love ; he was reſolved now 
to Attone for the Omiſſion, being warned ſo to do by 


the Dreams of Meliſſa ;, in order thereunto, there were 
provided a Rich Chariot for every one of their Gueſtzit 


was Summer time, and every part of the way quite to the 
Sea-lide was hardly otherwiſe paſſable, by reaſon of 
throngs of People, and whole Clouds of Duſt : As ſoon 
as Thales eſpyed the Chariots in attendance, waiting at 
Door, he ſmilingly diſcharged them; and we walked on 
Foot through the Fields to avoid the preſs and noiſe; 
there was in our Company a third Perſon, his Name 
Niloxenus a Naucration, an Eminent Man, who was very 

pe -1 Intimately 


. 


- 


2 The Banquet of the Seven Wiſe Men. 
Intimately acquainted with Solon and Thales in Egype, he 


the Contents whereof he knew not; only he gueſſed it 


contained a Second Queſtion to be reſolv'd by Byas, and j 
in caſe Byas undertook not to anſwer it, he had in Com- 
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had a Meſſage to deliver to Byas, and a Letter Sealed, 1 


miſſion to impart it to the wiſeſt Men in Greece; What a 


Fortune is this (quoth NMiloxenus) to find you all toge- 


ther? This Paper ( ſhew ing it us) I was Commanded to 
ſhow it you all ſingly and ſeverally : Thales replied, af- 


ter his wonted ſmiling way, If it contain any thing of 


Truſt, away with it to Priene, Byas will reſolve it with 9 


the ſame readineſs he did your former Problem. What 
Problem was that, quoth he? Why, faith Thales, a cer- 


tain Perſon ſent him a Beaſt for Sacrifice with this Com- 
mand, he ſhould return him that part of his Fleſh which 
was beſt and worſt ; our Sayer p very gravely and 
wiſely pulled out the Tongue of the Beaſt,and ſeat it 
the Donor ; which ſingle Act procured him the Name 


and Reputation of a very wiſe Man: It was not this 


Act alone that advanced him in the eſtimation of the 
World (quoth Niloxenys) but he joyfully Embraces what 
you ſo carefully ſhun, the acquaintance and friendſhip of 
Kings and great Men, and whereas he honours you for 
divers great Accompliſhments,he particularly admires you 
for this Invention; that with little labour and no help of 
any Mathematical Inſtrument, you took ſo truly the 


height of one of the Pyramids; for ſixing your Staff e- 


rect at the point of the Shadow which the Pyramid caſt, 
and thereby making two Triangles, you demonſtrate, 
that what proportion one Shadow had to the other, ſuch 
the Pyramid bore to the Stick: But as, I ſaid, you are ac- 
cuſed to be a hater of Kings; and certain back-friends of 
yours have preſented Amaſis with a Paper of yours ſtuf- 
fed with Sentences reproachful to Majeſty;as for inſtance; 
being at a certain time asked by Malpagoras the Joni an, 
What the meſt abſurd thing was you had 2 in your No- 


tice? You ſhould reply. An Old King. Another time, in 
a Diſpute that happened in your Company about the 
Nature of Beaſts, you ſhould affirm,That of Wild Beaſts, 
4 King ;; of Tame, a Flatterer were the worft ; Such 22 
| | negms 
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The Banquet of the Seven Wiſe Men. 3 


Apothegms muſt needs be unacceptable to Kings who 
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pretend there is vaſt difference between them and Ty- 
rants. This was Pittacuss reply to Myrſilus, and it was 
ſpoke in Jeſt, quoth Thales; nor was it an old King, 
I ſaid, I did admire to find, but an Old Pilot. In this 
miſtake however, I'm much of the Youth's Mind, who 
throwing a Stone at a Dog, hit his Stepmother, adding, 
My throw is not loſt however. I therefore eſteemed So- 
on a very Wiſe and Good Man, when I underſtood he 
refuſed Empire, and if Pittacus had never Exclaim'd, 
O ye Gods ! bow hard a matter is it to be Good? And Peri- 
ander however he ſeems to be Sick of his Father's Diſ- 
eaſe, yet he is to be Commended that he gives Ear to 
wholeſome Diſcourſes, and Converſes only with Wiſe 
and Good Men rejecting the Advice of Thraſybulus my 
Country Man, who would have perſwaded him to 
Chop off the Heads of his Nobility, and oppreſſed 
his other Subjects; for a Prince that chuſes rather to 
govern Slaves than Freemen, is like a fooliſh Farmer, 
who throws his Wheat and Barly in the Streets to fill his 
Barns with ſwarms of Locuſts, and whole Cages of 
Birds ; for Government has one good thing to make 
amends for the many Evils attending it : Namely Ho- 
nour and Glory: When Good Men pitch upon a ſingle 
Perſon, and prefer him to the Throne becauſe he has 
none his equal for Virtue and Goodneſs; and when 
Great Men place another above themſelves upon the 
ſcore chiefly of his admirable Perfections; but he that 
having aſcended the Throne, minds only his own In- 
tereſt and Eaſe, permitting all Care and Concern for 
the welfare of the Subject, ſuch a Perſon is fitter to 
tend Sheep, or to drive Horſes, or to feed Cattle, than 
to govern Men of Reaſon. But this Stranger (conti- 
nues he) has ingaged us in a deal of Impertinent Chat, 
who regard not to ſpeak or offer any Diſcourſe ſuitable 
tothe Occaſion and end of our Meeting, for doubtleſs 
it becomes the Gueſt, as well as the Holt to make pre- 
paration before hand. It is reported, That the Syba- 
rites uled to invite their. Neighbours Wives a whole 
Twelve Month before w their Entertainments, that 
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they might have convenient time to Trim and Adorn 
themſelves; for my part I am of Opinion, he that 
would Feaſt as he ſhould, ought to allow himſelf more 


time for Preparation than they, it being a more diffi- 


cult matter to Compoſe the Mind into an agreeable 
Temper, than to fit one's Cloths for the outward Or- 
nament of the Body; for a Prudent Man comes not 
hither only to fill his Belly, as if he were to fill a Bot- 
the; but to be ſometimes Grave and Serious, ſometimes 
Pleaſant, ſometimes to Liſten to others, and ſometimes 
to Speak himſelf what may benefit or divert the Com- 
pany, if the Meeting was intended for any good Uſe 
or Purpoſe, if the Victuals be not good, Men may let 
them alone, or if the Wine be bad, Men may uſe'Wa- 
ter, but for a Weak, Impettinent, Unmannerly Shal- 
low Fellow Commoner, there is no Cure, he Marrs 
all the Mirth and Muſick, and Spoils the beſt Enter- 
tainment in the World, and it will be no eaſie Buſineſs 
to rid ones ſelf of a ſullen Temper when once Enter- 
tained, ſince we find divers Men deceiving themſelves, 
Affronted even in their Debauches, have yet remem. 
bred the Provocation to their dying Day, and never 
laid down the Senſe thereof but with their Lives. 
Wherefore Chilo did very well and wiſely, for being 
invited the Day before to a Feaſt, he would not pro- 
mile to come till he had a particular given him of all 
their Names, who were to meet him: For (quoth he) 
if my Buſineſs calls me to Sea, or I am Preſſed to Serve my 
Prince in his Wars, there is a Neceſſity upon me to reſt Con- 
zented with whatever Company I fall into, though never ſo 
Unſuitable to my Quality or Diſagreeable to my Nature and 


Humour; but voluntarily and need[eſly to Aſſociate my ſelf 8 


with any Riffe Raſſe-Rabble would ill become any Man pre- 
iending to but Common Diſcretion. 6 
The Egyptian Skeleton which they brought into their 
Peaſts, and expoſed to the view of their Gueſts, with 
this Advice, They ſhould not in their Merriment forget they 
ſhould ſuortly be themſelves ſuch as that was, tho it was a 
a ſight not ſo acceptable (as may be ſuppoſed) yet it 
had this Conveniency and Uſe, to incite the Spectators, 
Es f noc 
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not to Luxury and Drunkenneſs, but to mutual Love and 
F riendſhip ; perſwading them not to protract a Life 


in it ſelf Short and Uncertain by a Tedious Courſe of 


Wickedneſs. 

In Diſcourſes of this kind we waſted our way, and 
were now come to the Houſe where Thales would not 
be waſhed, for he had but a while before Anointed 
himſelf, wherefore he took a Round to view the Horſe- 
Race, and the Wreſtling place, and the Groye upon 
the Water-ſide, which was neatly Trimed and Beau- 
tified by Periander; this he did, not ſo much to ſatisſie 
his own Curioſity ; for he.ſeldom or never admired 
any thing he ſaw, but that he might not diſoblige Peri- 
ander, or ſeem to over- look or deſpiſe the Glory and 
Magnificency of our Hoſt : Of the reſt every one af- 
ter he had Anointed and Waſhed himſelf, the Servants 
introduced him into a particular Room, purpoſely fit- 
ted and prepared for the Men; they were guided thi- 
ther through a Porch, in which Anecharſis fat, and 
there was a certain Young Lady with him Comb- 
ing his Head: this Lady ſteping forward to Welcome 

ales, he Saluted her, and ſmiling (faith he) Madam, 
Our Landlord is naturally Pleaſant and Obliging, but this 
Day ] doubt not your Company and Influence will make him 
muth wore ſo, I'm perſwaded there cannot be @ Frown in 
your preſence, When I was Curious to enquire who this 
Lady was whom Thales thus Complemented, he aid, 
Do you not yet know the Wiſe and Worthy Eumalis, 
for ſo her Father calls her, tho* others call her after her 
Father's Name Cleobulina. Doubtlels (faith Niloxenss) 
they call her by this Name to Commend her Judgment 
and Wit, and reach into the more Abſtruſe and Recon- 
dite Part of Learning; for I have my ſelf in Egypt 
ſeen and read ſome Problems, firſt ſtarted and diſcuſ- 
ſed by her. Not ſo, ſaith Thales, for ſhe uſes theſe as 
Men uſe Dice, the flings them among all ſhe meets, 
without Study or Premeditation; ſhe is a Perſon of 
an Admirable Underſtanding, of a Politick, Capacious 


Mind, of a very Obliging Converſation, and one 


that by her Rhetorick, and the Sweetneſs of her 
| B 2 Temper, 
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Temper, prevails upon her Father to Govern his Sub- 
jects with the greateſt Mildneſs in the World; how 
Popular ſhe is appears (faith N:Joxenus) plainly to any 
that obſerves her Pleaſant, Innocent Garb; but pray 
(continues he) wherefore is it that ſhe ſhews ſuch Ten- 
derneſs and Affection to Auacharſi:? Becauſe (replied 


Thales) he is a Temperate and Learned Man, who fully 


and freely makes known to her thoſe Myſterious Ways 
of Dieting and Phyſicking the Sick, now in uſe among 
the Scythians, and I doubt not ſhe now Coaxes and 
Courts the Old Gentleman at the Rate you ſee, for 
that very purpoſe ſhe takes this Opportunity to Diſ- 
courſe him, and learn ſomething of him. 

As we were come near the Dining Room, Alexide- 
mus the Mileſian, a baſe Son of Thraſybulus the Tyrant 
met us, he ſeemed to be diſturbed, and in an angry 
Tone, he muttered to himſelf ſome words which we 
could not diſtinctly hear; but eſpying Thales, and re- 
covering himſelf out of his diforder, he complained 


how Periander had put an inſufferable Affront upon 
him; He would not permit me (faith he) to goto Sea, though 
I earneſtly importuned lm, but he would preſs me to Dine 


with him; and when 1 came as invited, be aſſigned me a - 


Seat un hecoming my Perſon and Character, the Aolians 
and Iſlanders, and ethers of Inſerior Rauk, being viaced above 
me; whence it is eaſie to infer how mcanly he thinks of my 
Fatber, and undeniable, how whis Affront put upon me, re- 
bounds diſgracefulty in my Parents Face: Say you ſo (quoth 
Thales) are you afraid leſt the place leſſen or diminiſh 
your tfonour and Worth, as the Egyp:ians commonly 
hold the Stars are magnified or lef{ened according to 
their place and poſition in a higher or lower Sphere ? 
and are you more Foolith than that Spartan, who when 
the Prefect of the Muſick had appointed him to fit 
in the loweſt Seat in the Quire, replied, This is pru- 


dently done, for this is the ready way to bring this 


Seat into Repute and Eſtcem ? It's a frivolous conſi- 


deration where, or below whom we ſit; and it is 


a wiſer part to adapt our ſelves to the Judgment and 
Humour of our Right and Left Hand- Man, and ns 
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teſt of the Company, that we may approve our ſel- 
ves worthy of their Friendſhip, when they find we 
take no Pet at our Hoſt, but ate rather placed near 
ſuch good Company; and whoſoever is diſturbed up- 
on the Account of his Place ſeems to be more Angry 
with his Neighbour than with his Hoſt : But certainly 
very Troubleſome and Nauſeous to both: Theſe are fine 
Words, and no more, quoth Alexidemus, for I obſerve 
you the wiſeſt and moſt mortified of Men (for all your 
Craft to hide it) as Ambitious as other Men ; and hav- 
ing ſaid thus, he paſt by us Doggedly and trooped off: 
**Thales ſeeing us Admiring the Inſolence of che Man, 
declared he was a Fellow Naturally of a Blockiſh, 
Stupid Diſpoſition, for when he was a Boy, he took a 
parcel of rich Perfume that was preſented to Thraſybu- 
{as and poured it into a large Bowl, and mixing it with 

a quantity of Wine, he Drank it off, and was ever ha- 
ted for it. As Thales was talking after this faſhion, 
comes in a Servant and tells us, it was Periander's Plea- 
ſure we would come in and inform him what we thought 
of a certain Creature brought into his preſence that In- 
ſtant, whether it were a Monſter in Nature, himſelf 

' "ſeeming mightily Aﬀe&ed and Concerned, for he 
judged his Sacrifice polluted by it; at the fame time 
he walked before us into a certain Houſe adjoyning to 
bis Garden Wall, where we found a Young Beardleſs 
Shepherd, tolerably Handſome, who having opened a 
Z Leathern Bag, produced and ſhewed us a Child Born (as 
he averred)of a Mare, his upper Part, as far as his Neck 
and his Hands were of Human Shape, and the reſt of 
unis Body reſembled a perfect Horſe, his Cry was like 
9 that of a Child newly born; as ſoon as Niloxenus ſaw 
it, he cryed out, The Gods deliver us, and away he fled 
as one ſadly Afﬀrighted, but Thales Eyed the Shepherd 
2X a conſiderable while,and{chen ſmiling (for it was his way 
= co Jeer me perpetually about my Art) ſays he, I doubt 
not (Diccles) but you have been all this time in pro- 
X tound Meditation tor an acceptable Sacrifice to appeaſe 
choſe Gods in particular, whoſe Province and Work it 
is to Avert Evils from Men, as if ſome great and grie- 
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vous Thing had happened. Why not (quoth I) for 


undoabtedly this Prodigy portends Sedition and War, 
and I fear the dire Portents thereof may extend to 
my ſelf, my Wife and Children, and prove all our 
Ruin; fince before I had atoned for my former fault, 
the Goddeſs gives us this ſecond Evidence and Proof 
of her diſpleaſure. Thales replyed never a word, but 
laughing went ont of the Houſe, and meeting Periander 
at the Door, he inquired what we thought of that 
Creature ; he diſmiſſed me, and taking Periander by 
the Hand, whatſoever Diocles ſhall perſwade you to do, 
do it at your beſt Leiſure, but I adviſe you either to 
keep no Men to keep your Mares, or give them leave 
to marry : When Perjander heard him out, he ſeemed 
infinitely pleaſed, for he laught outright and hugging 
Thales in his Arms, he kiſſed him ; then (ſaith he) O 
Diocles, I am apt to think the worſt is over, and what 
this Prodigy portended is now at an end; for do you 
not apprehend what a loſs we have ſuſtained in the 
want of Alexidemus's good Company at Supper. 
When we entered into the Houſe, Thales raiſing his 
Voice, inquired, where it was his Worſhip refuſed to 
be placed, which being ſhewed him, he fat himſelf in 
that very place, and prayed us to fit down by him, and 


(faith he) I would gladly ſpend my Money provided I 


had an opportunity to fit and eat with Ardalrs. This 
Ardalus was a Trazenian by Birth, by Profeſſion a Min- 
ſtrel, and a Prieſt of the Ardalian Muſes, whoſe Temple 
Old Ardalus had Founded and Dedicated: Here «/£/op 
who was ſent from Cræſus to viſit Periander, and withal 
to conſult the Oracle at De!phos, ſitting by and beneath 
Solon upon a low Stool, told the Company this Fable 
A ydian Mule viewing his own Picture in a River, 
and admiring the bigneſs and beauty of his Body, rai- 
fes his Creſt, he waxes proud, reſolving to imitate the 


Horſe in his Gate and Running, but preſently recol- 


jecting his Extraction, how that his Father was but an 
Aſs at Beſt, he ſtops his Career, and checks his own 
Haughtineſs and Bravery. Chilo replied after his ſhort, 
conciſe way, You are flow, and pray make haſt in 
imitation of your Mule, Amidit 
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| Amidſtchele Diſcourſes in comes Meliſſs and ſits her 
= down by Periander, Eunnetis followed and came in as 
= we were at St „then Wales calls co me (I fat me 
= down above Byas) Why do you not make Byes acquain- 
ted with the Problems ſent him from the King by Ni- 
loxenus this ſecond time, that he may ſoberly and wari- 
ly weigh them? Byas anſwered, He had been already 
{cared with that News. I have known Bacchss for ſome 
Reaſons to be termed Stout, and for his Wiſdom to be 
= termed awny, that is, The Interpreter, therefore I ſhall - 
> undertake it when my Belly is full of Wine: Thus they 
> jelted and reparteed and played one upon another all 
the while they fat at Table. Obſerving the unwonted 
Frugality of Periander at this time I conſidered with 
my elf, chat the Entertainment of wiſe and good Men 
is a piece of Good Husbandry, and fo far from en- 
hancing a Man's Expences that in truth it ſerves to ſave 
charge; the charge (to wit) of coſtly Foreign Un- 
guents and Junkets, and the waſte of the Richeſt 
Wines which Periazder's State and Greatneſs required 
= him every day in his ordinary Treats to Expend, ſuch 
> coſtly Proviſtons were uſeleſs here, and Periander's Wil- 
dom appeared in his Frugality : Moreover his Lady 
had laid aſide her richer Habit, and appeared in an or- 
dinary, but a very becoming Dreſs. 5 
Siiupper now ended, and Mel:ſſa having diſtributed 
the Garlands, we offered Sacrifice, and when the Min- 
 {trel had played us a Tune or two ſhe withdrew ; then 
3 2 Ardalus enquired of Anacbarſis, if there were Women 
Pidlers at Scy:bia? he ſuddenly and ſmartly replied, 
There are no Vines there. Ardalus asked a ſecond que- 
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= ition, I bether tbe Scythians bad. any Gods among them ? 
Yes (quoth Anacharſis) and they underſtand what Men 
© tay to them, nor are the Scythian; of the Grecian Opi- 
nion (however theſe laſt may be the better Orators) that 
the Gods are better pleaſed with the ſounds of Flutes 
and Pipes, than with the Voice of Men. My Friend 
(laith Æſep) what would you ſay, it you ſaw our pre- 
ſent Pipe-makers throw away the Bones of Fawns and 
Hind calves, to uſe thoſe of Aſles, affirming they 
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yield the ſweeter and more melodious ſound ; therefore 
the Muſick of Cleobulus's Phrygian Pipe, andthe ſound 
of his Hind's Bone (they ſay) did fo powerfully affect 
the very Beaſts that they liſtned to it with the greateſt 
Attention and Admiration. One would wonder that an 
Afs, a groſs Animal, and no lover of Muſick, ſhould yet 
afford Bones fo fit for Harmony, therefore it is doubt- 
leſs (quoth Niloxenus) the Egyptians accuſe us Nau- 
cracians of Folly for uſing Pipes made of Aſſes Bones, 
it being an inſufferable fault in any of them to liſten to 
the Flute or Cornet, the ſound thereof being (as they 
eſteem it) ſo like the Braying of an Aſs ; and you know 
an Aſs is hateful to the Egyptians ever ſince the Mil- 
Carriage of Typhon. 

There happening here a ſhort filence, and Periander 
obſerving Niloxezus willing, but not daring to ſpeak, 
ſaid, I cannot but commend the civility of thoſe Places 
and Perſons who give Audience firſt to Strangers, and 
afterwards to their own Citizens; wherefore I judge it 
convenient that we Inhabitants and Neighbours ſhould 
proceed no farther at preſent in our Diſcourſe, and now 
Attention be given to thoſe Royal Propoſitions ſent us 
from Egypt, which the worthy Niloxenus is Commiſſion- 
ed to deliver to Byas, that he and we may Scan and 
Examine them together ; for where, or in what Com- 
pany would a Man more joyfully adventure to give his 
Opinion than here in this? and ſince it is his Majeſties 


pleaſure, I ſhould give my Judgment firſt, in obedi- 
ence to his Commands Iwill, and afterwards they ſhall 


come to every one of you in order. 
Then Nloxenus delivered the Paper to Byas, who 
broke up the Seal, and commanded it to be read in all 
their hearing; the Contents were theſe, 


A Maſis the King of Egypt, to Byas the Wiſeſt of the 

1 Grecians, health, There is a Conteſt between my 
Brother of Ethiopia, and my ſelf about Wiſdom, and being 
baffled in divers other particulars, he now demands of me a 
thing Abſurb and Impradt icable; for be requires me to drink 
up the Oceay dry. II be able to read this bis Riddle, di- 
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Vol. II. The Banquet of the Seven Wiſe Mien. 11 
vers Cities and Towns now in his Poſſeſſion are to be annex- 
ed to my Kingdom; but if Icannot reſolve this hard Sentence, 
and give bim the right meaning thereof, be requires of me my 
® right to all the Towns, bordering upon Elephantina 3 Con- 
ider with ſpeed the Premiſes, and let me receive your 
* Thoughts by Niloxenus. Pray loſe no time. If in any 
t thing Ican be ſerviceable to your City or Relations and Allies, 
© you may command me. Farewel, 
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Wapentakes? Niloxenus replied with a ſmile, Con- 
* ſider (good Sir) what may be done; Mby then, let A- 
maſis require the Ethiopian King to ſt op the Streams which 
from all parts flow, and empty themſelves in the Ocean until 
he hawe drunk out the whole remainder, for I conceive be 
means the preſent Waters, not theſe which (hall flow into it 
hereafter. Niloxenus was ſo overjoyed at this Anſwer, 
that he could not contain himſelf, he hugged and kiſ- 
ſed the Author, the whole Company liked his Opi- 
nion admirably well, and Chilo laughing, deſired Ni- 
loxenus to get aboard immediately before the Sea was 
conſumed, and tell his Maſter he ſhould mind more 
to render his Government pleaſing and eaſie to his 
People, than how to ſwallow ſuch a quantity of Salt 
Waters: Ha, underſtands theſe things very well, and 
> > knows to oblige your Lord with very uſeful Inſtructi- 
ons, which it he vouchſafe to intend he ſhall no more 
need a Golden Platter to waſh his Feet, to gain reſpect 
from his Subjects, all will love and honour him for his 
= Vercue, though he were ten thouſand times more hate- 
ful to them than he is; it were well and worthily 
done (quoth Periander) if all of us did pay him our 
firſt Fruits in this kind by the Poll (as Homer ſaid) 
= Such a courſe would bring bim an Acceſjien of Hmcar, but 
be Profit would be princtpally ours, 
4 | To 
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To this point it is fit that Solon ſhould firſt ſpeak 
(quoth Chilo) not only becauſe he is the eldeſt in the 
Company, and therefore ſus uppermoſt at Table; but 
becauſe he governs and gives Laws to the ampleſt and 
molt compleat and flouriſhing Republick in the World, 
that of Arhens, Here Niloxenus whiſpered me in the 
Ear, O Diocles (faith he) how many Reports fly about, 
and are believed, and how ſome Men delight in Lyes, 
they either feign of their own Heads, or moſt greedi- 
ly ſwallow from the Months of others. In Egypt I 
heard it reported, how Chis had renounced aſl Friend- 
{hip and Correſpondence with Solon, becauſe he main- 
tained the mutability of Laws. A Ridiculous fiction 
(quoth 1) for then he and we muſt have renounced 
Lycurgus, Who changed the Laws and Governmeut 
of Sparta, | 

Sclon pauſing a while, gave his Opinion in theſe 
words, I conceive that Monarch, whether King or Tyrant, 
were infuniely to be commended that would exchange bis 
Monarchy for 4 Commonwealih : Byas ſubjoyned, And 
would be firſt and foremoſt in confor ming tothe Laws of bis 
Country. Thales added, I reckon that Prince happy, who 
being Old, dies in his Bed a Natural Death, Athly, Ana- 
charſis, If be alone be a Wife Man. x5thly, Cobulus laid, 
IF he truſt nowe of his Ceurtiers and Favourites, or his Conn» 


ſel too much. 6thly, Pittacus ſpake thus, If bis ſubjects 


have greater love for bis Perſon, than fear of his Power, 
Laſtiy, Chilo concluded thus, A Magift rate of ſuch high 
Dignity ought to baus Thoughts, Purpoſes and Reſclutions 


ſuitable to his Greatneſs, not lean and Earthly, and Creep- 


ang, but High as bis place, Divine amd Immortal. 

When all had given in their Judgments upon this 
point, we requeited Periunder, he would condeſcend 
to give the Company the ſatisfaction to let them know 
his Thoughts upon the ſame Head. Diſorder and diſ- 
content appsaring in his Countenance, He ſaid, Theſe 
Opinions were enough to ſcare any Wiſe Man from affecting 


Empire : Theſe things, faith eſop (after his ſarcaſtical 


way) ought rather to have been Diſcuſſed privately among 


our ſelves, leſt we be accounted Antimonarchical, while 
L Wo. 
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e defire to be eſt emed Friends and Loyal Counſellons : Solon 
gently clapping him upon the Shoulder, and ſmiling, 
anſwered, Do you not perceive our friends aim, is to 


perſwade our King to be more moderate, and to 


3 make a Tyrant more favourable, when be perſwades 
him rather not to Reign than to Reign ill: Then we 


muſt believe you before the Oracle (quoth «£/op) who 


pronounced that City happy, that had but one Com- 
mon Cryer in it. Yes (quoth Solon) and Athens, though 


now a Commonwealth, hath but one Common Cryer, 
> and that is the Law, though the Government be De- 

= mocratical ; but you (my friend) have been fo ac- 
cuſtomed to the Croaking of Ravens, and the Prating 


of Jays, that you forget your own : it ſhould ſeem fo 


we. - 


in him who maintains it to be the happineſs of a City 


* 


4 = 
* 
9 . 4 


kenns) is no more, nor no leſs than to uſe Archilocbys 


to be under the Command of one Man, and yet ac- 


counts it the praiſe of a Feaſt where Liberty is allow- 
ed every Man to ſpeak his Mind freely upon what Sub- 
je& he pleaſe;. But you have not prohibited your Ser- 
vants Drunkenneſs as you have forbidden them to love 
or uſe Dry Oyntments: Solon laught at this, Cleodorus 
che Phyſician's (quoth he) Dry Oyntment is as great a 
Bull, as Watered with Wine, yet the mixture is very 


= plcaſant, and therefore (faith Chilo) it concerns Men 
the more carefully to avoid it. AÆAſop proceeds, Thales 
ſeemed to imply, that he ſhould ſoon grow old: Peri- 
aner laughing, We ſuffer deſervedly (ſaich he) for that 
XZ before we had perfected our Animadverſions and Re. 
marques upon the Letter, we are fallen upon Diſputes 
ſ ſtrangely foreign to the matter under conſideration, 
4 and therefore I pray ¶ Nioxenus) read out the remain- 
der of your Lords Letter, and ſlip not this opportuni- 


ty to receive what ſatisfaction all that are preſent ſhall be 
able to give you. 

The Command of the King of Ethiopia (ſays Nilo- 
8 
Phraſe, *Aymuim gau, the meaning is inſcrutable, 
and cannot be found out; but your Lord is more fa- 
vourable in his Queries, for he commande him only 
to refolve him what was moſt Ancient, mott Beauri- 


ful, 
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ful, Greateſt, Wiſeſt, moſt Common, and withal, 
what was moſt profitable, moſt pernicious, moſt ſtrong, 
and moſt eaſie; did he reſolve and anſwer every one 
of theſe Queſtions ? He did (quoth Niloxenus) and 
do you judgeof his Anſwers and the ſoundneſs thereof : 
and it is my Princes purpoſe as not to miſrepreſent his 
Reſponſes, and condemn unjuſtly what he faith well, 
lo where he finds him under a miſtake, not to ſuffer 
that to paſs without Correction, hi; Anſwers to the 
foreſaid Queſtions I will read to you. What is moſt 
ancient? Time. What is greateſt? The World. What 
is wiſeſt? Truth. What is moſt beautiful? The Light. 
What is moſt common? Death. What is moſt pro- 
fitable? God. What is moſt pernicious? An Evil 
Genius. What is ſtrongeſt? Fortune. What is moſt 
caſie? That which is moſt pleaſant. 

When Niloxenus had read out theſe Anſwers there 


was a ſhort ſilence among them; by and by Thales de- 
fires Niloxenus to inform him if Amaſis approved of 


theſe Anſwers, Niloxenus ſaid, He liked ſome, and diſ- 
liked others; there is not one of them right and ſound, 
quoth Thales, but all full of wretched Folly and Igno- 
rance. As for Inſtance, how can that be moſt ancient 
whereof part is paſt, part is now geſent, and part is 
yet to come; every Man knows it is younger than 
our Words or Actions. As to his Anſwer that Truth 
is the moſt wiſe thing; it is as incongruous as if he 
had affirmed the Light to be one Eye; it he judged the 
Light to be the moſt beautiful, how could he overlook 
the World? As to his Solutions concerning the Gods 
and Men, good or evil Angels or Genius's they are full 


of Preſumption and Peril, What he faith of Fortune 


is void of Senſe, for her Inconſtancy and Fickleneſs 
proceeds from want of Strength and Power, nor is 
death the moſt Common Thing, the Living are till 
at liberty, it hath not arreſted them. But leſt we be 
cenſured as Men that have a faculty to find faults only, 
we will lay down our Opinions of theſe things, and 
compare them with thoſe of the Ethiopian, and | offer 


my ſelf firſt (if Nilexenus pleaſes) to deliver my Opi- 


nion 
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nion on every one ſingly, and I will relate both 
$Queſtions and Anſwers in that method and order they 
were ſent to Erhwpia, and read to us. What is moſt 
Ancient? Thales anſwered, God, for he had no be- 
= ginning. What is greateſt ? Place ; the World con- 
cains all other things, this ſurrounds and contains the 
World. What is moſt Beautiful? The World, for what- 
ever is framed Artificially and Methodically is a part 
on't. What is moſt Wiſe ? Time; for it has found 
out moſt things already, it will find out the reſt in due 
time. What is moſt Common? Hope; for they that 
* want others, are Maſters of this What is moſt pro- 
*fitable 2 Vertue ; for by a right managery of other 
things, ſhe makes them all beneficial and advantage- 
ous. What is moſt pernicious ? Vice; for it depraves 
the belt things we enjoy. What is the moſt ſtrong ? 
Neceſſity; for this alone is inſuperable. What is moſt 
eaſie? That which is moſt agreeable to Nature, for 
Pleaſures themſelves are ſometimes tedious and naw 
ſeat ing. 
All the Conſult approved of Thale,s Solutions. 
Then Cleodemus ſaid (My Friend Niloxenus) it becomes 
"Kings to propound and reſolve ſuch Queſtions, but the 
Inſolence of that Barbarian, who would have Amaſis 
Drink the Sea, would have been better fitted by ſuch a 
ſmart Reprimand as Pittacus gave Alyatte, who fſerit 
aan Imperious Letter to the Lesbians, be ſent him word, 
His time had been better smployed in Eating bis Hot Bread, 
and bis Garlick, 
Periander here aſſumed the Diſcourſe, and ſaid, it 
was the manner of the Ancient Græcians heretofore, 
O Cleodemus, to propound Doubts to one another, and 
it bath been told us, that the moſt Famous and Emi- 
nent Poets uſed to meet at the Grave of Amphidamus 
iin Cbalcis (this Ampbidamus was a very wiſe Perſon, one 
that had perpetual Wars with the Eretrians, and at laſt 
ſaoſt his Lite in a Battle near Lila,) and becauſe the Wri- 
Wings of thoſe Poets compoſed in Verſe as they made 
the Argument more knotty, ſo the Decifion proved 
more difficult, and the great Names of the Antagoniſts, 
= - . 4 Homer 
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Homer and Heſiod whoſe Excellency was fo well known, 
made the Umpires timorous and ſhy to determine; 
they therefore betook themſelves to theſe ſorts of Que- 
ſtions, and Homer propounded this Riddle, 

Zo (Ws Ee k T4 pu] ie N ν 

Mi Tae ultemer. That 'y e 
Tell me Muſe what thoſe things are which never were, nor 
never ſhall be? Homer inſtantly pronounced this Jargon 
having neither Senſe nor Realon in't. 85 

AN u Ae, Ars Vubs 191g mes Lao 

Ae 7 as Seca our An xg. That is, 

Whwnthe Fiery, Loud-ſounding Horſes training for Victory, 
ſhall break the Chariots to Shiuers by Jupiter's Tomb; for 
this reply he was infinitely Commended, and by the 
Oracle adjudged Poet Laurcat, Pray tell me (quoth 
Cleodemus) what difference there is between theſe Rid- 
dles, and thoſe of Eumet is which to Recreate her elf, 
ſhe Frames and Invents with as much Pleaſure, as other 
Virgins make Nets and Girdles ; they may be fit to offer 
and puzzle Women withal, but for Men to beat their 
Brains to find out their Myſtery, would be mighty 
Ridiculous; Eumetis looked like one that had a great mind 
to reply, but her Modeſty would not permit her ; for 
her Face was filled with Bluſhes: But eſp in her 
Vindication, asked whether it was not much more 
Ridiculous, that all preſent cannot reſolve the Riddle 
jhe propounded to them before Supper. 

Aug e&dby mol . e ayier KOAN ITED TH 

Can you tell me how to Conſtrue this, and what the 
Senſe on't may be? Truly (lays Cleodemus) the Know- 
ledge thereof will be of little Uſe or Profic to me, and 
yet (quoth e/E£/op) no Man underftands this thing bet- 
ter, and practiſes it more Judiciouſſy and Succetsfully 
than your ſelf, if you deny it, I have my Witneſſes 
ready, and there are your Cupping-Glafles Cleode- 
mus laught out- right, for of all the Phyſicians in his 
time, none uſed Cupping - Glaſſes like him, he being 
a Perſon that by his frequent and fortunate Applica- 


tion thereof, brought them firſt into Requeſt in the 
World. 
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World. Mneſ7philus the Athenian, a Friend and Favou- 
rite of Solon ſaid, O Periander, our Piſcourſe, as our 
Wine,oughtto be diftributed,not according toour Pow- 
er or Priority, but Freely and Equally as in a Popn- 
tar State; for what hath been already difcourſed con- 
cerning Kingdoms and Empires fignifies little to us 
who live in a Democracy. Wherefore J judge it con- 
venient that every one of yer fhould freely and impar- 
tially declare his Senſe of a Popular State, and let 
Solon judge of the whole. The motion pleafed all the 
Company; then faith Selen, My Friend Muneſipbilus, 
you heard together with the reſt of this good Company, 
my Opinion concerning Republicks, but fince you are 
willing to hear it again, I hold that City or State Hap- 
py, and the Safety thereof much Secured; in which, 
as well thoſe that are not Particularly and Perſonally 
injured, are yet as forward to Queſtion and Correct 
wrong doers, as that Perfon who is more immediately 
Wronged; Byas added, Where all fear the Law, as 
they fear a Tyrant. Thirdly, Thales ſaid, Where the 
Citizens are neither too Rich, nor too Poor. Fourthly, 
Anacharſis ſaid, Where, though in all other reſpects 
they are equal, yer Vertuous Men are Advanced, and 
Vitious Perſons Degraded. Fifthly, Cleobulus ſaid, 
Where the Rulers fear Reproof and Shame, more than 
the Law. Sixthly, Pittacus ſaid, Where Good Men 
only are Elected into Places of Power, and permitted 
to bear Offices, and Evil Men prohibited, or upon the 
firſt apprehenſion of their Wickedneſs and Injuſtice in- 
ſtantly difcarded. Chilo pauſing a little while, deter- 
mined that the beſt State, and moſt durable, where the 
Subject minded more the Law it felf, than the Law- 
yers and Orators. Periander concluded with his Opi- 
nion, that that was the beſt Democracy which came 
next, and was likeſt to an AriFfecracy. 

Having ended this Diſcourſe, I begged they would 
gondeſcend to direct me how to govern a Houſe: 
They were'few who had Cities and Kingdoms to go- 
vern if compared with thoſe who had Houſes and Fa- 
milies to manage. ſoy laughed and faid, I hope 

whos you 
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ou except Anarcharſis out of your number; for hav- ** 
ing no Houſe, he glories becauſe he can be contented i 
with a Chariot only: He and his Country Men ſay, 

The Sun is whirled about from one end of the Hea- XR 

vens to the other in his Chariot. Therefore (ſaith Ana. 

chayſis) He alone, or He principally is moſt free among 

the Gods, and ever at his own liberty and diſpoſe: He 3 

governs all, and is governed and ſubject to none; but 
he Rides and Reigns; and you know not how Magni- 

ficent and Capacious his Chariot is; if you did, you 

would not thus floutingly vilifie our Scythian Chariots, 

nor prefer any of your Cottages before them : For 

you ſeem, in my apprehenſion, to call thoſe Cottages 

made of Wood and Mud, a Houſe as who ſhould call 
1 the Shell, and not the Living Creature, a Snail: 
Wi Therefore you laughed, when Solon told you, how 
4 when he viewed Craſus his Palace, and found it richly 
and gloricuſly furniſhed, yet he could not yield he li- 
| ved happily, until he had tried the Inward and Inviſi- 
"lt ble State of his Mind; for a Man's Felicity, conſiſts 
tt not in the outward and viſible Favours and Bleflings of 
5 Fortune, but in the inward and unſeen Perfections and 
| Riches of the Mind: And you ſeem to have forgot 
| your own Fable of the Fox, who contending with the 
| Leopard, and having referred the Matter in Contro- 
ll verſe to the Arbitration of an indifferent and impar- 
" tial Umpire, he deſired him to conſider, not ſo much 
5 the Outſide; for (faith he) I have more various and 
. <ſ{f:rent Fetches and Tricks in my Mind than he t as 
Marks or Spots in his Body. You regard only the 
Hand- work of Carpenters and Maſons, and Stone- Cut- 
ters, and call this a Houſe; not what one hath within, 
his Children, his Wife, his Friends and Attendants, 
with whom if a Man lived in an Emets Bed, or a 
Bird's Neſt enjoying in common the ordinary Comforts 
of Life, this Man may be affirmed to live a Happy 
and a Fortunate Life. This is all the Anſwer J pur- 
poſe to return -£/op (quoth Azacharſis) and I tender it 
Diocles, as my ſhare in this Diſcourſe ; only let the 
reſt give in their Opinions, it they pleaſe. Solon 
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thought that Houſe moſt Happy, where the Eſtate was 
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pot without Injuſtice, kept without Diſtruſt, and 


Dent without Repentance. Byas ſaid, That Houſe 


is Happy, where the Maſter freely and vo- 
Juntarily does what the Law would elſe compel him 
to do; when he does out of Choice, what others do 
only out of Neceflicy, and for fear of Puniſhment. 
*X7 bales held that Houſe moſt Happy, where the Ma- 
ter had moſt Leiſure and Reſpite from Buſineſs. Cleo- 
Rbalus ſaid, That in which the Maſter is more beloved 
than feared. Pitacus ſaid, That is moſt happy, where 
= Superfluities are not required, and Neceſſaries are not 


wanting. Cbilo added, That Houſe is moſt Happy, 


ZZ whoſe Peace is not diſturbed by divers Maſters, but 
Zone Rules there, as a Monarch in his Kingdom. And 


he proceeded, When a certain Lacedæmonian deſired 
Lycurgus to Eſtabliſh a Democracy in their City, Go you, 
Friend, replied he, and try the Experiment firſt in your 


X 2» Houſe. When they had all given in their Opinions 
upon this Point, Eumetis and Meliſſa withdrew. Then 


Periander called for a large Bowl full of Wine and drank 
to Chilo, Chilo pledged him, and drank to Byas ; Ar- 
dalus ſtanding up, called to Æſop, and (ſaith he) Will 


you not hand the Cup to your Friends at this end 


o'th' Table, When you behold thoſe Perſons there 
ſwilling up all that good Liquor, and imparting none 


to us here, as if the Cup were that of Barhycles? But 


this Cup (quoth e£/op) is no Publick Cup, it hath 


ſtood fo long by Solon's Trenchard. Then Pittacus 


calling to Mneſiphylus. Why (faith he) does not Solos 


double Puniſhment, you _ little to fear the Penal- 


Drink, but act in contradiction to his own Verſes? 
Rp, q RV v wor p 9 Atoyu es 
Ka; Myozwy, &cc. | 
Love that Ruby God whoſe Bleſſings flow, 
In Tydes, to Recreate my Thirity Maw ; 
Venus I Court, the Muſes I Adore, 
Who give us Wine and Pleaſures evermore. 
Anacbarſis ſubjoyned, He fears your ſevere Law, my 
Friend Pittacus, wherein you decreed the Drunkard a 
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ty who have adventured heretofore, and now again 
before my Face to break that Law, and to demand a 


Crown for the Reward of your Debauch. Why not f 


(quoth Anacharſis) when there is a Reward promiſed to 
the hardeſt Drinker? why ſhould I not demand my | 
Reward: having drunk fon all my Fellows; or in- 
form me in any other end Men drive at in Drinking 


much Wine, but to be Drunk? Pittacus laught at this 


Reply, and AH ſep told them this Fable, The Wolf 
(faith he) ſeeing a parcel of Shepherds in their Booth 
feeding upon a Lamb, approaching near them, what 
a Buſtle and Noiſe, and U proar had there been (ſaith 


he) if I had done hut wha you do? Chilo ſaid, A 


hath very jaſtly Revenged himſelf upon us, ho a 
while ago ſtopped his Mouth, now he obſerves how 
we prevented Mneſiphilus's Diſcourſe, when the Wer 


ſtion was put why Selin did not Drink up his Wine? 
Mineſiphilus then ſpake to this effect: I know this to be 3 
the Opinion of Solon, that in every Art and Faculty, 
Divine and Human, the work which is done, is more 3 


9 


deſired than the Inftrumenc wherewith it 1s done, and 


the end than the means conducing to that end, as for 


Inſtance, a Weaver thinks a Cloak or Coat more pro- q 
perly his Work, then the ordering of his Shuttles, or | 5 


the divers Motions of his Beams. A Smith minds the | 
Sodering of his Irons, and the Sharpning of the Ax, | 
more than thoſe little things Preparatory to theſe maia | 
Matters, as the kindling of the Coals, c. Yet er- 
ther, A Carpenter wouid juſtly blame us if we ſhould | 


affirm, it is not his work to build Houſes or Ships, but 


to bore Holes or to make Mortar; and the Muſes 
would be implacably.incnfed with him that ſhould 147 
Their buſineſs is only to make Harps, Pipes, and ſuch | 


Muſical Inſtruments, not the Inſtitution and Correati- 


on of Manners, and the Government of thoſe Mens 
Paſſions who are Lovers of Singing, and Maſters of 
Mulick, and agreeably Copulation is not the work of | 
Venus, nor is Drunkenneß that of Bacchus; but Love | 
and Friendſhip, Affection and Familiarity which is be- 


got and impraved by the means of theſe, Selon terms | 


theſe 
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2 theſe Works Divine, and he profeſſes he loves, and 


no proſecutes them in his declining Years as vigo- 
7 rouſly as ever in his youthful Days: That mutual Love 


between Man and Wife is the Work of Venus, the 
greatneſs of the Pleaſure affecting their Bodies, mix and 
melt their very Souls; divers others having little or no 
Acquaintance before, have yet contracted a firm and 
laſting Friendſhip over a Glaſs of Wine, which like 
Fire, ſoftned and melted their Tempers, and diſpoſed 
them for a happy Union: But in ſuch a Company, 
and of ſuch Men as Periander hath invited, there is no 
need of Cann and Chalice, but the Muſes themſelves 
throwing a Subject among you, as it were a ſober 
Cup, wherein is contained much of Delight and Drol- 


lery, and Seriouſneſs too, do hereby provoke, nou- 


riſh and increaſe Friendſhip among you, ſuffering the 
Bottle to reſt quietly upon the Platter, contrary to the 
Mode of ſuch who underſtand better how to drink, 
than to diſpute in Conformity to Heſiod's Rules, 

EI  Þ AAU Y νεẽe¹ůn i AN 

Acllleg miveny o, * rTAGov d mag d, Eg 

When Feaſting Græcians do their Friends invite, 

They Brimmers drink, and Sot all Day and Night. 


Or elſe it was the old Greek way (as Homer tells us) to 
drink one to another in Courſe and Order : So Ajax 
gave ſhare of his Meat to his next Neighbour. 

As Mreſiphilus was Diſcourſing after this manner, in 
comes Cherſias (whole Father Periander had pardoned, 
and received him into favour upon Chᷣilo's Mediation) 
faith Cherſias, Does not Fapiter diſtribute to the Gods, as 
Agamemnen did to his Commanders, their Proportion 
and Dividend ſparingly and ſeverally, that his Gueſts 
might have wherewithal to pledge one another ? If (O 
Cherſias) quoth Cleodemns, certain Wood. pidgeons with 
a world of Hardſhip by reafon of thoſe High Moun- 
tains, and Rocks (which Homer calls Ilazyſet) bring 
him his Liquor every Meal, can you blame him 
for his Sparingneſs and Frugality, and dealing out to 
his Gueſts by Meaſure ? I 8 ſatisfied (quoth 

— 2 al 
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and ſince we are fallen upon our old Diſcourſe of 
Houſe-keeping, which of the Company can remem- 
ber where we left, and what is behind? There remains 
(if I miſtake not) to ſhew what that Meaſure is which 
maycontent any Man. Cleobulus anſwered, The Law 
has preſcribed a Meaſure for wiſe Men, but to Evil 
Men none. I will tell you a Story I once heard my 
Father relate to my Brother : On a certain time the 
Moon begged of her Mother a Coat that would fit her : 
How can that be done (quoth the Mother) for ſome- 
times you are full, ſometimes the one half of you 
ſeems loſt and periſht, ſometimes only a pair of Horns 
appears: So my Cherſias, to the Deſires of a fooliſh 
immoderate Man, no certain Meaſure can be fitted, 
for according to the Ebbings and Flowings of his Luſt 
and Appetite, the frequent or ſeldom Caſualties that 
befal him, accordingly his Neceſſities Ebb or Flow, 
not unlike e/£/op's Dog, who being pinched and ready 
to ſtarve with Cold, bethought him in Winter to build 
himſelf a Houſe, but when Summer came on he lay 
all along upon the Ground, and ſtretching himſelf in 
the Sun, he thought bimſelf monſtrous big, and be- 
cauſe of the preſent Heat, he thought it not neceſſary, 
as becauſe of the Expence he now thought it very char- 
gable to build him a Houſe proportionable to that Bulk 
and Bigneſs: And do you not obſerve, O Cherſias, 
(continues he) many poor Men, how one while they 
pinch their Bellies, upon what ſhore Commons they 
live, how ſparing, and niggard, and miſerable they 
are, another while you may obſerve the ſame Men as 
Diſtruſtful and Covetous withal, as if the Plenty of 
City and Country, the Riches of King and Kingdom 
were not ſufficient to preſerve them | Jang Want and 
Beggary. | 

When Cberſias had concluded this Diſcourſe, Cleode- 
mus began thus, We ſee you that are Wiſe Men poſſeſ- 
ling theſ2 outwards Goods after an equal manner. 
Good ſweet Sir (anſwered Cleobulus) the Law (Wea- 
ver-like) hath diſtributed to every Man a fitting, de- 


cent, adequate Portion, and in your profeſſion, your 
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Reaſon does there what the Law does here, when you 
feed or diet or Phyſick your Patient, you give him 
not the Quantity he deſires, but what you judge to be 
convenient for him in his Circumſtances: Ardalus en- 
quires, I pray what Law compels our Friend, and So- 
lons Hoſt Epimenides to abſtain from all other Victuals, 
and to content himſelf with a little Compoſition of his 
own (the Greeks call it Av) it wonderfully expels 
all Hunger, this he takes into his Mouth, and chews, 
and neither eats Dinner nor Supper. This Inſtance 
obliged the whole Company to be a little while ſilent, 
until Thales in a jeſting way reply'd, That Epimenides 
did very wiſely, for hereby he ſaved the Trouble and 
Charge of grinding and boiling his Meat, 2s Pittacus 
did. I my ſelf ſojourning at Lesbos overheard my 
Landlady as ſhe was very buſie at her Hand-mill ſinging 
as the uſed to do at Work, Grind- All, Grind-Mill, for 
Pittacus rhe Prince of Great Mitilene grinds, Quoth 
Solon, Ardalus, I wonder you have not read the La- 
of Epimenides's Frugality in Heſiod's Writings ,, who 
preſcribes him and others this ſpare Diet, for he wasthe 
Perſon that gratified Epimenides with the Seeds of this 
Nutriment when he directed him to enquire——7avy +y 
dx, &c. how great Benefit a Man might receive by 
k EE Mallows and Aſphodel Do you verily believe ever 
„ H ſod meant any ſuch thing Literally ; or rather, that 
being himſelf a great Admirer of Parſimony, he did 
Y not hereby intend to exhort Men to uſe a mean and 
{pare Diet, as moſt healthſul and pleaſant, for the 
chewing of Mallows is very wholeſome, and the Stalk 
of Aſphodel is very Luſcious ; ſuch Expellers of Hun- 
ger and Thirſt, | take to be rather Phyſical than Na- 
rural, and nouriſhing as Meat is, and to conſiſt of Ho- 
ney and I know not what Barbarian Cheeſe, and of 
many, and coſtly Drugs fetcht from Foreign Parts: If 
to make up this Compoſition ſo many Ingredients were 
requiſite, and ſo difficult to come by, and ſo expenſive, 
Heſiod might have kept his Breath to cool his Pottage, 
and never blefled the worſt with the Diſcovery; and 
jet I admire how your Landlord when he went to Sa- 
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crifice at Delphos, not long ſince, could overlook the 
Monuments and Pattens of the firſt Aliment whichthe 
People brought into the Temple, and of Cheap Fruits, 
ſuch as grow of themſelves, as Mallows and White 
Daffodil, the Uſefulneſs and Innocency whereof He- 
ſiod ſeemed in his Work to magnifie, yea, and he af- 
firms both Plants to be great Reſtoratives; you are in 
the right ont, quoth Elodemas; for it is evident Heſiod 
was no Ordinary Phyſician, who could Diſcourſe fo 
Learnedly and Judiciouſly of Diet, of the Nature of 
Wines, and of the Vertue of Waters, and Baths, and 
Women; the proper times for Procreation, and the 
Site and Poſition of Infants in the Womb, inſomuch, 
that (as I take it) e/£/op deſerves much more the Name 
of Hefrod's Scholar and Diſciple than Epimenides, whoſe 
great and excellent Wiſdom, the Fable of the Night- 
ingale and Hawk Demonſtrate, I would gladly hear 
Solon's Opinion in this matter, for having ſojourned long 
at Athens, and being familiarly acquainted with Epime- 
nides, it is more than probable he might learn of him 
the Grounds upon which, and tke Reaſons wherefore 
he accuſtomed himſelf to fo ſpare a Diet. To what 
purpoſe ſhould I trouble him or my ſelf to make En- 
quiry in a matter fo plain? For if it be a Bleſſing next 
to the greateſt to need Little Victuals, then it is the 
greateſt Felicity to need none at all. If I may have 
eave to deliver my Opinion (quoth Cleodemus) I muſt 
profeſs my elf of a different Judgment, eſpecially 
now we fit at Table, which is ever removed as ſoon as 
the Meat is taken away, though it be conſecrated to 
thoſe Gods that are the Patrons of Friendſhip and 
Hoſpitality. As upon the Removal of the Earth (quoth 
Thales) there muſt needs follow an Univerſal Confu- 
fion of all things, fo in forbidding Men Meat, there 
muſt needs follow the Diſperſion and Diſſolution of the 
Family, the Sacred Fire, the Cups, the Feaſts and 
Entertainments which are Principal and moſt Innocent 
Divertifements of Mankind, and fo all the Comforts 
of Society are at an end. To Men of Buſineſs ſome 
Recreation is neceſlary, and the Preparation and vn 
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of Victuals conduces much thereunto. Again, to be 
without Victuals tends very much tothe Deſtruction of 
Husbandry, for want whereof the Earth would ſoon 
be over-grown with Weeds, and through the Sloth of 
Men overflown with Waters. And together with 
this all Arts would fail which are ſupported and encou- 
raged hereby ; nay, more, take away Hoſpitality and 
the Uſe of Victuals, and the Worſhip and Honour of 
the Gods will ſink and periſh $ the Sun will have but 
ſmall, and the Moon yet ſmaller Reverence, if they 
afford Men only Light and Heat, who will build an 
Altar, or offer Sacrifice to Fupiter, Pluzius, or Ceres, 
the Patroneſs of Husbandmen, or to Neptune the pre- 
ſerver of Plants and Trees; or how can Bacchus be an 
longer termed the Donor of all good things if Men 
make no farther uſe of the good things he gives? What 
ſhall Men Sacrifice? What Firſt Fruits ſhall they offer? 
In ſhort, the Subverſion and Confuſion of the greateſt 
Bleſſings attend this Opinion, Promiſcuouſly and 
Indefatigably to purſue all fort of Pleaſures I own to be 
brutiſn; and to avoid all with a ſuitable Averſion 
equally Blockiſh: let the Mind then freely enjoy ſuch 
Pleaſures as are agreeable to its Nature and Temper. 
But for the Body, there is certainly no Pleaſure more 
harmleſs and commendable, and fitting, than that 
which ſprings from a plentitul Table, which is gran- 
ted by all Men, for placing this in the middle, Men 
Converſe with one another, and ſhare in the Proviſion. 
As to the Pleaſures of the Bed, Men uſe this in the 
Dark, reputing the uſe thereof in the Day ſhameful 
and beaſtly, as well as the total diſuſe thereof. Cleode- 
mus having finiſhed this long Harangue, I began to 
this effect; you omit one thing (my Friend) how 
they that decry Food, decry Sleep too, and that de- 
claim againſt Sleep, declaim againſt Dreams in the 
{ame Breath, and ſo deſtroy the Primitive and Antient 
way of Divination : Add to this, that our whole Life 
will be of one Form and Faſhion, and our Soul Inclo- 
ſed in a Body to no purpoſe, many, and thoſe the 
principal Parts thereof, are naturally ſo formed and 
C 4 faſhioned, 
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faſhioned, as to be Organs of Nutriment; ſo the 
Tongue, the Teeth, the Stomach, ard the Liver, 
whereof none are idle, none framed for other 
uſe, ſo that whoſoever hath no need of Nutriment 
has no need of his Body; that is, in other Words, 
No Man hath any need of himſelf, for every 
Man hath a Body of his own; this I thought fit 
to offer in Vindication of our Bellies. If Solon, or 
any other has any thing to object to what I have ſaid, 
I am willing to hear him. Yea doubtlels, replies So- 
lon, or we may be reputed more Injudicieus than the 
e/Egyptians, when any Perſon dies among them they 
open him and ſhew him fo diſſected to the Sun, his 
Guts they throw into the River, to the remaining 
Parts they allow a decent Burial, for they think the 
Body now pure and clean, and to ſpeak truly, they 
are the fouleſt parts of the Body, and like that Lower 
Hell cram'd with dead Carcaſſes, and at the ſame time 
flowing with offenſive Rivers, and ſuch as flame with 
Fire, and are diſturbed with Tempeſts. No Live 
Creature feeds upon another Living Creature; but we 
firſt take away their Lives, and in that Action we do 
them great Wrong, the very Plants have Life in them, 
that is clear and manifeſt, for we perceive they grow 
and ſpread, but to abſtain from eating Fleſh (as they 
ſay Orpheus of old did) is more a Pretence than a real 
avoiding of an Injury proceeding from the juſt Uie of 
Meat. One way there is, and but one way. whereby 
a Man may avoid Offence, namely by being content- 
ed with his own, not coveting what belongs to his 
Neighbour, but if a Mans Circumſtances be ſuch, 
and ſo hard that he cannot ſubſiſt without wronging 
another Man, the Fault is the Gods, not his; the 
caſe being ſuch with ſome Perſons, I would fain learn 
if it be not adviſable to deſtroy theſe Inſtruments of 


Injuſtice, the Belly, Stomach and Liver, which have 


no Senſe of Juſtice, nor Appetite to Honeſty, and 
therefore may fitly be compared to your Cooks Imple- 
ments, his Knives and his Chaldrons; or to a Bakeis 
Chimney, and Bins, and Kneading:Tubs; Verily one 
| | n 
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may obſerve the Souls of ſome Men confined to their 
Bodies, as to a Houſe of Correction, barely to do its 
Drudgery, and to ſerve barely the Neceflities thereof. 
It was our own Cale but even now. While we min- 
ded our Meat and our Bellies we had neither Eyes to 
ſee, nor Ears to hear, but now the Table is taken away, 
we are free to diſcourſe among our ſelves, and to enjoy 
one another, and now our Bellies are full, we have no- 
thing elſe to do or care for, and if this Condition and 
State wherein we at preſent are, would laſt our whole 
Life, having no Wants to fear, nor Riches to cover 
(for a deſire of Superfluities attends a deſire of Neceſ- 
ſaries) would not our Lives be much more comforta- 
ble; and Life it ſelf much more deſirable ? 

Yea, but Cleodemus ſtifly maintains the Neceſlity of 
Eating and Drinking, elſe Ceres and Proſerpina will want 
Tables and Cups, and other convenient Utenſils to fur- 
niſh their Temples withal; by a parity of Reaſcn 
there is a neceflity there ſhould be Contentions and 
Wars that Men may have Pulwarks and Citadels and 
Fortifications by Land, Fleets and Navies abroad at 
Sea, and that Having ſlain Hundreds, we may offer 
Hecatombs after the Mcrſſenian manner; by this 
Reaſon we ſhall find Men grudging their own 
Health, for there will be no need of Down or 
Feather Beds, and ſo thoſe Healing Gods, and 
particularly e£ſcu/apius will be a vaſt ſufferer; for 
he will Infallibly loſe ſo many Fat and Rich Sacrifices 
Yearly. Nay, the Art of Chirurgery will Periſh, 
and all thoſe Ingenious Inſtruments that have been in- 
vented for the Cure of Man will lie by uſeleſs and 
inſignificant, and what great difference is there between 
this and that; for Meat is a Medicine againſt Hunger, 
and ſuch as Eat their Victuals with an Appetite, are 
{aid to Cure themſelves, I mean ſuch as uſe Meat not 
tor Wantonneſs, but for Neceſſity; for it is plain, the 
prejudices we receive by feeding far ſurmount the Plea - 
ſures of Eating, nor have we in our Bodies much ſpace. 
or place for pleaſure. What ſhould I trouble you or 
my ſelf what 3 Catalogue of the many vexations 5 

| | attend 
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attend that Man who is neceſſitated to provide for a 
Family, and the many difficulties diſtract him in his 
undertaking ? For my part, I verily believe Homer had 
an Eye to this very thing, when to prove the Immor- 
tality of the Gods, he made uſe of this very Argu- 
ment, they were ſuch becauſe they uſed no Victuals, 
Intimating Meat to be the canſe of Death as well as 
the means of ſuſtaining and ſupporting Life. From 
hence proceed divers fatal Diſtempers cauſed much 
more by Fulneſs than by Faſting, and to digeſt what 
we have Eaten proves frequently a harder matter than 
to provide and procure what we would Digeſt, but 
cannot; and when we ſolicitouſly enquire beforehand 
what we ſhould do, or how we ſhould employ our 
ſelves, or our time, if we had not ſuch Care and Bu- 
ſinels to take up our time, this is as if Dananss Daugh- 
ters ſhould trouble their Heads to know what they 
ſhould do if they had no Seives to fill with Water : 
We drudge and toil for Neceſlaries for want of better 
Judgment: As Slaves then who have gained their free- 
dom, do now and then thoſe Drudgeries, and diſcharge 


thoſe Servile Imployments and Offices for their own 


benefit which they undertook heretofore for their Ma- 
ſters Advantage, ſo the mind of Man, which at pre- 
{ent is enſlaved to the Body and the Service thereof, 
when once it becomes free from this Slavery, it will 
take care of it ſelf, and ſpend its time in Contemplati- 

on of Truth without diſtraction or diſturbance. 
Such were our Diſcourles upon this Head, O Nicar- 
chus, and belore Solon had fully finiſhed, in came Gor- 
ias Periand rs Brother (he now returned from Tenaru's, 
whither he had been ſent by the Advice of the Oracle, 
to Sacrifice to Neptune, and to do him that Honour :) 
Upon his entrance we welcomed him home, and Peri- 
ander having among the reſt ſaluted him, he fat by him 
upon a Bed, and privately whiſpered ſomething to his 
Brother which we could not hear. Periander by his various 
Geſtures and Motions diſcovered different Affections, 
ſometimes he ſeemed fad and melancholick, by and by 
diſturbed and angry, frequently he looked as _— 
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and diftruſtful Men uſe to do, a while after he lifts up 
his Eyes as is uſual with Men in amaze; at laſt recover- 
ing himſelf (faith he) IJ have a mind to impart to yon 
the Contents of this Embaſſy, but I ſcarce dare do it, 
remembring Thales's Aphoriſm; how things impoſſible 
or incredible are to be concealed, and only thing cre- 
dible and probable are to be related ; Byas anfwered, I 
crave leave to explain Thales's ſaying, We may diſtruſt 
Enemies, ſpeaking things Credible, and truſt Friends 
relating things Incredible, and I ſuppoſe by Enemies 
he meant Vitiors Men and Fooliſh, and by Friends, 
Wiſe and Good Men. Then Brother Gorgias (quoth 
Periander) J pray relate the whole Story particularly. 
Gorgias in obedience to his Brothers Command began 
his Story thus : | 

When we had faſted now for Three Days, and of- 
tered Sacrifice upon each of thoſe Days, we were all 
reſolved to fit up the Third Night and ſpend it in Pa- 
ſtime and Dancing, the Moon ; ola very bright upon 
the Water, and the Sea was exceeding Calm and Still; 
this we ſaw, for we ſported our ſelves upon the Shore; 
being thus taken up all of a ſudden we eſpied a wonder- 
ful Spectacle, off at Sea, making with incredible expeci- 
tion to the adjoyning Promontory, the Violence of 
the Motion made the Sea foam again, and the Noiſe 
was ſo loud, that the whole Company forſook their 
Sport and ran together toward the place, admiring 
what the matter ſhould be, before we could make a full 
diſcovery of the whole (the Motion was ſo Rapid) we 
perceived divers Dolphins, fome Swimming in a Ring 
or Circle, others haſtning amain to that part of the 
ſhore which was moſt ſafe and ſhallow, and others 
following after, and (as it were) bringing up the Rear 
In the middle there was a certain heap we could per- 
ceive above the Water, but could not diſtinctly appre- 
hend what it was, till drawing near the ſhore we faw 
all the Dolphins flocking together, and having made 
near the Land they ſafely ſurrendred their Charge, and 
left out of danger a Man breathing and ſhaking h m- 
ſelf; they returned to the Promontory, and the 
+5 B "ou 3 \ 7." Tan 
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ſeemed to rejoyce more than before, for this their for- 
tunate undertaking : Divers in the Company were 
Affrighted and ran away, my ſelf and few more took 
Courage and went on to ſee and ſatisſie our ſelves what 
this unuſual matter might be, there we found and in- 
ſtantly knew our old Acquaintance Arion the Muſician, 
who told us his Name, he wore that very Garment he 
uſed when he ſtrove for Maſtery ; we brought him 
into_our Tent, and found he had received no damage 
in his Paſſage, fave only a little Laſſitude by the Vio- 
lence of the Motion, he told us the whole Story of 
his Adventure; a Story incredible to all but ſuch as 
{aw it with their Eyes, He told us how, when he 
had determined to leave [aly, being haftned away by 
Periander”'s Letters he went aboard a Corinthian Mer- 
chant Man then in Port and ready to Sail, being off 
at Sea, and the Winds fawurable he obſerved the Sea- 
men bent to ruin him, and the Maſter of the Veſſel 
told him as much, and that they purpoſed to execute 
their Deſign upon him that very Night: In this di- 
ſtreſs the poor Man (as if inſpired by his good Geni- 
us) girds about him his heretofore Victorious, now his 
Mourning-Cloak, with a brave Refolution to Com- 
poſe and Sing his own Epitaph, as the Swans when 
they apprehend the approaches of Death, are repor- 
ted to do; being thus habited, he told the Seamen he 
was minded to commit the Protection of himſelf and his 
Fellow Paſſengers to the Providence of the Gods in a 
Pythian Song, then ſtanding upon the Poop of the 
Veſſel, and having invoked the help and aſſiſtance of 
all the Sea Gods he ſtrikes up briskly and ſung to his 
Harp, before he had half finiſhed his Carol the Sun let, 
and he could diſcern Peloponneſus before him: The 
Seamen thought it Tedious to tarry for the Night, 
wherefore they reſolve to Murder him immediately, 
to which purpoſe they unſheathed their Swords, and 
Hoodwinked the Maſter; ſeeing this, he leaps into the 
Sea as far as he could, but before his Body funk he 
found himſelf .ſupported by Dolphins; at firſt he was 
ſurprized with Care and Trouble: but by and by find- 
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ing himſelf marching forward with much Eaſe and 
Security, and obſerving a whole ſhole of Dolphins 
flocking about him, and joyfully contending which 
ſhould appear moſt forward and ſerviceable in his Pre- 
ſervation, and diſcerning the Veſlel at a conſiderable. 
Diſtance behind, he apprehended the nimbleneſs of his 
Porters, then and not till then his Fears forſook him, 
and he profeſſed he now deſired to live, not ſo much 
for love of Life, as that by his Life others might be 
convinced of the Care of the Gods over good Men, 
and over himſelf in particular, whoſe Being and Good- 
neſs he began now more firmly to believe than ever be- 
fore. In his Paſſage, as he lift up his Eyes toward 
Heaven and beheld che Stars gliſtering and twinkling, 
and the Moon full and glorious, and the Sea calm all 
about her as ſhe ſeemed to riſe out on't, and yielding 
him (as it were) a beaten track ; he declared, he 
thought God's Juſtice had more Eyes than one, and 
that with thoſe very Eyes the Gods beheld what was 
ated here below both by Sea and Land; with ſuch Con- 
templationsheperformed hisV oyageleſsanxiouſly, which 
much abated the tediouſneſs thereof, and was aComfort 
| and Refreſhment to him in his Solitude and Danger, 

at laſt arriving near the Promontory which was both 
ſteep and high, and fearing Danger in a ſtraight Courſe 
and dire& Line, they unanimouſly veered about, and 
making to Shoar with a little Compaſs for Security, 
they delivered Arion to us in Safety, ſo that he plainly 
perceived, and with Thanks acknowledged a Provi- 
vidence. When Arion had finiſhed this Narrative of 
his Eſcape, I asked him (quoth Gorgias) whither the 
Ship was bound; he told me for Corinth, but it would 
not be there very ſuddenly, for when he leaped out of 
the Ship, and was carried (as he conceived) about 
Ten Furlongs, he perceived a Calm which muſt needs 
much retard their Arrival who were aboard; Gorgias 
added, That having learnt the Names of the Pilot and 
Maſter, and the Colours of the Ship, he immediate- 
ly diſpatched out Ships and Soldiers to examine all the 
Ports, all this while keeping Arion concealed, leſt the 
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Criminals ſhould upon Notice of his Deliverance e- 
ſcape the purſuit of Juſtice : This Action happened 
very luckily, for as ſoon as he arrived at Corinth News was 
brought him that the ſame Ship was in Port, and that 
his Party had feizedit, and ſecured all the Men, Mer- 
chants and others, Whereupon Periander commended 
Gorgias's Diſcretion and Zeal, deſiring him to pro. 
ceed and loſe no time, but immediately to clap them 
in cloſe Priſon, and to ſuffer none to come at them to 
give the leaſt notice of Arion's miraculous eſcape. Gen- 
tlemen (quoth e/£/op) I remember you derided my 
Dialogue of the Daws and Rooks, and now you can 
admire and believe as improbable a Story of Dolphins. 
You are mightily out ( ſaid I) for this is another Story 
we believe, and is recorded in the Annals of Ino and 
Athamas above a Thouſand Years ago. Theſe Paſſa- 
ges are ſupernatural, quoth Solon, and much above 
our Reaſon, what befel Heſiod is of a lower kind, and 
more proper for our Discourſe, and if you have not 
heard on't before, it is worth your hearing. 

A certain Mileſian living at Locris entertained Heſiod, 
at his Houſe, there he Lodged and Dieted; in this his 
{cjourning time it happened the Gentleman's Daugh- 
ter was got with Child, which being diſcovered, the 
whole Family concluded Heſod, if not guilty, muſt 
be privy to the Fact, his Innocence was but a weak 
Fence againſt their Jealouſie and Aſperſions, and there- 
tore raſhly cenſuring him guilty, the Brothers of the 
Woman Way-laid him in his return Home, and flew 
him and his Companion Treilus in the Foreſt of Loeris, 
their Carcafles they threw into the Sea; that of Troi- 
lus Was carried into the River Dathnur, and reſted upon 
a certain Rock compaſſed with Waters at an ordinary 
Diſtance from the main Ocean, which Rock bears the 
Name to this Day. The Body of Heffod was no foon- 
er fallen upon the Surface of the Water, but a Com- 
| pany of Dolphins received it, and conveyed it to Rios 
and Aiegcria; It happened the Locrians were aſlembled 
at Rios thac Day to feaſt and make merry, as was uſu- 
al, and continues ſtill among them; as ſoon as they 
ee | perceived 
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perceived a Carcaſs floating, or rather ſwimming to- 
wards them, they haſtned not without Admiration to 
ſee what it was, and knowing the Body to be Heſſod s, 
they inſtantly reſolve to find out the Murtherers, it 
proved an eaſie Diſcovery; after Conviction they threw 
them headlong alive into the Sea, and ordered their 
Houſes to be demoliſhed to the very Foundations; the 
Body they buried in the Foreſt, that no Foreigner may 
find it out; the reaſon of this Act was occalioned by 
the Orchomenians, who have ſearched far and near for 
it atthe Inſtigation of the Oracle, who promiſed them 
the greateſt Felicity if they could get the Bones of 


| Heſiod and bury them in their City. Now if Dolphins 


are ſo favourable to dead Men, it is very probable 
they have a ſtrong Affection for the Living, eſpecially 
for ſuch as delight in Muſick, whether Vocal or Inſtru- 
mental; and this we know undoubtedly, that theſe 
Creatures delight infinitely in Muſick, they love it, and 
if any Man ſings or plays by the Water-ſide they will 
quietly repair as near as they can to the Party, and 
liſten patiently till the Muſick is ended. When Chil- 
dren bath in the Water and ſport themſelves, you ſhall 
have a parcel of them flock together, and ſport and 
{wim by them, and they may do it the more ſecurely, 
ſince it is a Breach of the Law of Nature to hurt them 
you never hear heard of any Man that Fiſhes for them 
purpoſely, or hurts them wilſully, unleſs falling into 
the Nets they ſpoil the Sport, and fo like unlucky 
Children are Corrected for their Miſdemeanours ; and 
I very well remember the Lesbians told mehow a Maid 
of their Town was preſerved from drowning by 
them. It was a very true Story (quoth Pittacus) and 
there are divers {till alive will atteſt 4 it (if need be.) 
The Builders or Founders of Lesbss were commanded 
by the Oracle to Sail till they came to a Haven called 
Meſogetwrn, there they ſhould Sacrifice a Bull to Nep- 
tune, and for the Honour of Venus, and the Sea- 
Ny mphs they ſhould offer a Virgin. The principal 
Perſons in this Colony were Seven in Number, the 
Eighth was one Echelaus by Name, and * 
va 
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Head of the reſt by the Oracle himſelf, and he was a 
Batchelour. A Daughter of one of theſe Seven was to 
be Sacrified, but who it ſhould be was to be decided 
by Lot, and the Lot fell upon Swinthenss Siſter. Her 
they dreſt moſt richly, and fo Apparelled, they con. 
vey'd her in abundance of State to the Water: ſide, 
and having compoſed a Prayer for her, they were now 
ready to throw her over-board ; there was in the Com- 
pany a certain Ingenious Young Gentieman, whoſe 
Name was Enalus, he was deſperately in Love with 
this Young Lady, and his Love prompted him to en- 
deavour (all he could) her Prefervation, or at leaſt to 
perith in the Attempt ; inthe very Moment ſhe was to 
he caſt away he claſps her in his Arms, and throws him- 
ſelt and her together into the Sea; ſhortly after there 
was a flying Report they were both conveyed fate to 
Land- A while after Enalus was ſeen at Lesbos, who 
gave out, they were preſerved by Dolphins. I could 
rell you Stories more Incredible than theſe, ſuch as 
would amuſe fome, and pleaſe others; but it is impoſ- 
ſible to command Mens Faith; the Sea was ſo tempe- 
{tuous and rough, the People were afraid to come too 
near the Waters, when Eralus arrived, a number of 
Poor Countrymen followed him even to N ptune s 
Temple, the biggeſt and ſtrongeſt of which carried a 
great Stone, this Enalus Dedicated, which Stone is 
r herefore called Ezalus to this Day. To be ſhore, and 
to ſpeak all in a few Words, He that knows to diſtinguiſh 

hetween Impoſſible and Unuſual, to make a difference 
between unlikely and abſurd, to be neither two Cre- 
dulous, nor too Diſtruſtful; he hath learnt your Lef- 

lon, Ne quid nimis, not to over-do. Anacharſis after 
all this Diſcourſe ſpake to this purpoſe, Since 

Thales has aſſerted the being of a Soul in all the princi- 

pal and moſt noble Parts of the Univerſe : It is no 

wonder that the moſt commendable Acts are governed 

by an over-ruling Power, for as the Body is the Or- 

an of the Soul, ſo the Soul is an Inſtrument in the 
Hand of God ; now as the Body has many Motions 
of its own, proceeding from it felf, but the beſt _ 
mo 
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moſt from the Soul, ſo the Soul Acts ſome things by 
its own Power, but in moſt things it is ſubordinate to 
the Will and Power of God, whoſe plorious Inſtru- 
ment it is; to me it ſeems highly unreaſonable, and I 
ſhould he but too apt to Cenſure the Wiſdom of the 
Gods, if I were convinced that they uſe Fire, and Wa- 
ter, and Wind, and Clouds, and Rain for the Preſer- 
vation and Welfare of ſome, and for the Detriment 
and Deſtruction of others, if at the ſame time they 
make no uſe of Living Creatures that are doubtleſs 
more ſerviceable to their ends than Bows are to the 
Scythians, or Harps or Pipes to Greeks. - 

Cherſias the Poet broke off this Diſcourſe, and told 
the Company of divers that were miraculouſly preſer- 
ved to his certain knowledge, and more particularly 
of Cypſelus, Periander's Father, who being newly born, 
his Adverſary ſent a Party of Bloody Fellows to Mur- 
ther him, they found the Child in his Nurſes Arms, 
and ſeeing him ſmile innocently upon them, they had 
not the Heart to hurt him, and fo departed, bur pre- 
{ently recalling themſelves, and conſidering the Pe- 
remptorineſs of their Orders, they returned and ſear- 
ched for him, but could not find him, for his Mother 
had hid him very carefully in a private and dark Cham- 
ber; when he came to Years of Diſcretion, and un- 
derſtood the Greatneſs of his former Dangec and De- 
tiverance, he Conſecrated that Houſe to Apollo, by 
whole Care he conceived himſelf preſerved from Cry- 
ing in that Critical Time, and by his Cries from be- 
traying his own Life. Pittacus addreſſing his Diſcourſe 
to Periander, (aid, It is well done of Cherſiat to make 
mention of your Houſe, for this brings to my mind a 
Queſtion I ſeveral times purpoſed to ask you, but (till 
forgot, Namely, To what intent thoſe Frogs were Carved 
upon the Palm Tree before the Door, and how they affe& 
either the Deity or the Dedicator ? Periander remitted him 
to Cherſias for Anſwer, as a Perſon better ſeen and verſt 
in theſe Matters, for he was preſent when Cypſelus 
Conſecrated the Houſe; but Cberſias ſmiling would not 
fatisfie them until they 3 him in the meaning —þ 

thels 
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theſe Aphoriſms; MyJty d, that is, Do not over do; 
Yi u, that is, Know your ſelf, but particularly 

and principally in this which had ſcared divers from | 
Wedlock, and others from Suretiſhip, and others from 
Speaking at all; the Sentence was this, EY, meg 
dr, that is, Promiſe and you are Ruin d: What need 
we Explain to you theſe, when you your ſelf have fo 
mightily magnified «Aſ/op's Comment upon each of | 
them. Aſop replied, When Cberſias is diſpoſed to Jelt | 
with me upon theſe Subjects (and his Diſcourſes are 
generally Foco-ſerious) he is pleaſed to Fathe: ſuch Say- | 
ings and Sentences upon Homer, who bringing in Hector 
furiouſly flying upon others, yet at another time, and in 
other places he repreſents him as flying from Achilles ; 
an Argument he knew himfelt, and Uly/es as the Au- 
thor of the ſecond Saying, when he beſought his 
Friend Diomedes not to commend him too much, nor 
yet to Cenſure him too much. And for Suretiſkip he 
expoles ic as a matter unſafe, nay highly dangerous, to 
be bound for idie and wicked Men, is full of hazard; 
to confirm this, Cher/i2s reported how Fupiter had 
thrown Ate headlong out of Heaven, becauſe ſhe was 
by when he promiſed Hercules ſhould infallibly be born 
upon ſuch a preciſe day, but yet failed in the perfor- 
mance. Enough of this Diſcourſe (quoth Solon) and 
ſince you talk fo much of Homer, give me alſo leave to 
remember you of one Verſe in him, NU he Traider, 
Cc. Night draws on apace, and therefore ti; time to 
break up. If it pleaſe the Company then, let's Sacrifice 
to the Muſes, to Neptune and to Venus, and io bid cach 
Adieu for this Night. This was the Contents, and 
this the Concluſion of that Meetng, &c. | 
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? f Hough it may be allowed to be a Queſtion fit for 

the Determination of ſuch Perſons concerning 
whom Cato laid, That they were better child to judge of 
Taſts than ef Truths 5 whether that ſaying of —_— 
the 
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the Poet be true or no, Thar 
the moſt ſavory Fleſh is that 
which is no Fleſh; and Fiſh, 
that is no Fiſh. Yet this, to 
me (Mark Sedate) is out of 
Queſtion, that thoſe Precepts 
of Philoſophy which ſeem 
not to be delivered with a de- 
ſigned Gravity, ſuch as be- 
comes Philoſophers, take moſt 
with Perſons that are very 
Young, and meet with a more 
ready Acceptance and Com- 
pliance from them. Whence 
it is that they do not only Read 
through Aſep's Fables, and 
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* Perhaps he means by 
his Riddle to commend 
ſuch Heſb (as is that of 
divers Water- Fowls) whoſe 
Reliſh partakes of a kind ot 
Fiſbineſs ; and ſuch Fiſh (as 
the Sturgeon, and probably 
any others of that Nature) 
as come nearer than others 
in their Tote and Conftence 
to Fleſh, I meet not with it 
any where elſe, but in Era/- 
muss Apophthegms, where 
it is only mentioned with- 
out any Explication, and 
ſo can only give my gueſs 
at the Author's meaning, 
and leave the Reader the 
liberty of his, 


Poetical Compoſures, and the Abaris of Heraclides, and 
Ariſton's Lyco; but alſo, ſuch Doctrines [of other Au- 
thors] as relate to the Souls of Men, if ſome thin 

Fabulous be mixed with them, with an excels of Plea- 


{are that borders on Enthuſiaſm. Wherefore we are not 
only to govern their Appetites, in the Delights of 
Eating and Drinking; but alſo (and much more) to 
enure them to a like Temperance in Reading and 
Hearing, that while they make ule of Authors as Food, 
they may purſue that which is Wholeſome and Profi- 
table, in choſe Things which they Read with moſt 
Pleaſure. For neither can a City be ſecure it but one 
Gate be left open to receive the Enemy, though all 
the reſt be ſhut: Nor a Young Man fate, tho? he be 
futficiently fortified againſt the Aitaults of all other 
Pleaſures, whilſt he is without any Guard againſt thoſe 
of the Ear. Yea, by how much the nearer the Com- 
merce is betwixt the Delights of chat See, and thoſe 
of the Mind and Reaſon; by fo much the more, when 
he lies open on that fide, is he apt to be Debauchet 
and Corrupted thereby. Seeing theretore we neither 
can (nor were, it may he, fit to be done, if we could) 
debar Young Men of the ſize of my Soctarus, and 
thy Cleander, altogether from the Reading of Poets; 
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yet let us keep the ſtriter Guard upon them; as thoſe 


who more need a Guide to direct them in their | 


Reading, than an ignorant Traveller one to direct him 
in his Journey. | . 

Upon which conſideration, I find my ſelf diſpoſed 
to ſend thee at preſent that Diſcourſe concerning Poetry 
in Writing, which I had lately an occaſion to deliver 
by word of Mouth; that when thou haſt Read it over 
thy ſelf thou may'ſt alſo make ſuch uſe of it, if thou 
judgeſt it. may be ſerviceable to that purpoſe (as thoſe 
which are engaged to Drink hard, do of Amulets and 
Preſervatives againſt Drunkenneſs) that is, communi- 
Cate it to Cleander, to prepoſſeſs him therewith ; ſeeing 


he is naturally endowed with a brisk, piercing, and 


daring Wit, and therefore more prone to be inveigled 
by that fort of Study. They ſay of the Fiſh called 
Polypus, "That 


His Head, in one reſpect, is very good, 
But in another very naughty Food : 


Their are Ev:! and Go Becaule, though it be very 
Ving to be found in Post. Luſcious to Eat, yet it is 
Thought to diſturb the Fancy with frightful and con- 


fuled Dreams. And the like Obſervation may be 


made concerning Poetry, that it affords ſweer, and with- 
all wholeſome Nouriſhment to the Minds of Young 
Men; but yet it contains likewiſe no leſs matter of di- 
{turbance and emotion to them that want a right Con- 
duct in the Study thereof. For of ir alfo, as well as of 
Egypt, may it be ſaid, that (to thoſe who will uſe them) 


I's over Fertile and Luxuriant Held, 

Med cines and Poyſons intermixt doth yield. 

For therein, 

Love with ſoft Paſſions, and Rich Language Dreft, 
Ot Steals the Heart out of th Ingenions Breaſt. 


{And indeed, ſuch only are endangered thereby] For 
che Charms of that Art ordinarily affect not thoſe 
that are downiight Sots, and naturally uncapable of 


Learning 
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Learning. Wherefore, when Simonides was asked. 
Thy of all Men be could not deceive the Theſſalians? 
His anſwer was, Becauſe they are not ſo well Bred as 
70 be capable of being Cajolled by me, And Gorg ias uſed 
to call Tragical Poems * Such This Riddle Era fun- in 
Cheats, wherein he that did Cheat his Apophthegms thus In- 
Was Tuſter than be that did not terprets: Trageay (faith he) 
Cheat, and he that was Cheated, decei ves us, whilit it hand. 


| leth feigned Arguments with 
was Wiſer than be that was not ſuch Artifice that we believe 


Cheated. them true. And the Poet 
who by deceiving Profits us, ſeems the more Juſt ; and that Spectator 
be wiſer, who by Feigned Fable learns what is truly Honeft and Diſhos 
neſt, To which Senſe alſo our Author incline; in his de Gloria Athe- 
nienſium. 


It deſetves therefore our + Poetry not to be abandon- 
conſideration, whether we ed becauſe of thoſe Evil: ; 
ſhall put Young Men into but corrected by PH. 
* Epicurai's Boat, wherein (ha- 3 . 

. * * 
ving their Ears flopped as ſuppoſe our Author uſes 
with alluſion to UH s failing by the Syrens, which he men- 
tions in the next words: but withal, takes the Ground of it 
from a Phraſe, to that purpoſe found in the Writings of ſome 
Evicur?ans, For I find in his Treatiſe, ns qe (ir n 1 teas 
-<\ ces] that he introduceth ſome of that Se&, bidding 
their Diſciples +: m2-2uagri a1 i, get into Boats and fly from the 
Mathematicks. And to our preſent purpoſe, in the ſame Treas. 
tiſe, he acquaints us, that Epicurus had the ſame Opinion con- 
cerning Poetry, ſo that, though he tells us from Nu⁰,⏑˖non, that 
Poetry had ſuch charms of Pleaſure. in it, as were ſufficient even to 
nabe a Lover forget he was in Love to partake of them; yet he adds, 
1:4: the Epicureans ne:ther did partake of that Plcaſure, s du Ge 
Ay u{]=vay, nor would, And moreover cites Metrodorus a 
Scholar of Epicuru,, in a Book of his meet 7z1.)o", approving one 
of his Friends Unacquainteaneſs with the very firſt Ferſes of Homer, 
far, as that he knew not of winch Party Hector war, whether of the 
1 rojans /ide, or the Græcians. The prejudice that Epicurus had 
againſt Poetry, appears alſo in what we find in Ga/mndus, who 
lays it down as one of the requiſites to a wife Man, in Epicuruss 
Judgment, that he does. Normuare 2yrofr, tt dr mug, neither 
end nor make Poems, and alſo in S. Empiricus in whom the Epi. 
- treans declare, that Poetry is, 8% d² &Vw3gAngs Tw l, d N x, 
Adr e rin, not only unprofitable, but very hurtful, With moe 
to the lame purpoſe, which for brevities ſake I omit. So that 
our Author aptly mentions Epicuruss Beat or Vet here, when 
he ſpeaks of flying from Poetry, 
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+ This Paſſage alludes 
to the Fable of Ulyſſes 
Sailing by the Country of 
the Syrens who by their 
ſweet Singing are faid to 
tempt all that come that 
way to land in a Pleafant 
Meadow where they dwelt; 
and when they had them 
there, deſtroyed them. 
To prevent which Fate to 
himfelf and his Compani- 
ons, Ulyſſes (by the Advice 
of C:rce) ſtopped all their 
Ears with Wax, that they 
might not hear their Mu- 
ſick; and commanded him- 
ſelf to be bound faſt with 
Ropes to the Maſt of his 
Ship; that ſo, if he had 
never ſo much mind to 
have yielded to the temp- 
tation, he might not be a- 
ble to ſet himſe f at Li- 
berty from thence, The 
fuller Account of it you 
have Hom. Odyſc Lib, 12. 
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thoſe of the | Men of Ithaca 
were) they ſhall be obliged 
to Sail by, and not fo much 
as touch at Poetry: or rather 
keep a guard on them, ſo as 
to oblige their Judgments by 
Principles of right Reaſon to 
uſe it aright, and preſerve 
them from being ſeduced to 
their hurt by that which af- 
fords them ſo much delight. 
For neither did Zycurgus [as 
Homer calls him] the valiant 
Son of Dryas, act like a Man 
of ſound Reaſon in the courſe 
which he took to reform his 
People that were much incli- 
ned to Drunkennels, for tra- 
velling up and down to de- 
ſtroy all the Vines in the 
Country; whereas he ſhould 
rather have taken order, that 
every Vine ſhould have had a 


Well of Water near it, that (as Plato faith) The Drun- 
hen Deity m:ght have been reduced to Temperance by a ſober 
one ; For Water mixed with Wine takes away the hurt- 
ful Spirits, whiles it leaves the uſeful ones in it. Nei- 
ther ſhould we cut down or deſtroy the Muſes Vine, 
{ Poetry : ] but where we perceive ic Luxuriates and 
grows Wild through an ungoverned Appetite of Ap- 
plauſe, there ought we to prune away, or keep under 
the Fabulous and Theatrical Branches thereof : and 
where we find any of the Graces linked to any of the 
Auſes, that is, where the luſcioulneis and tempting 
Charms of Language are not altogether barren and un- 
p: oftcable, there ro make ule of Phileſophj to incor- 
porate with it. 1 


For, as, whe:e the Mandrake grows near the Vine, 
and fo communicates ſomething of its Force thereto, the 
Wine that is made of its Grapes, makes the Sleeps 7 
1 7 3 1 i So 5 . ' \ thoſe 
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thoſe that drink it, more refreſhing; ſo doth the Con. 
tempering Poetry with the Principles of Philoſophy, 
and allaying their roughneſs with its Fictions, render the 
ſtudy of them the more eaſie, and the reliſh of them 
more grateful to young Learners. Wherefore thoſe 
that give their Minds to Philoſophical Studies are not 
obliged to avoid Poetry altogether, but rather, to 
Philoſophize upon Poems, accuſtoming themſelves to 
ſearch for, and embrace that which may profit, in 
that which pleaſeth them; and rejecting and diſcar- 
ding only thoſe of them, wherein they ſind nothing of 
that nature. For this [diſcrimination |] is the firſt ſtep 
to Learning; which when attained, then according 
to what Sophocles (faith) | 


To bave begun well what we do intend, 


Gives hope a proſpect of as good an end. 


Let us therefore in the firſt Place poſſeſs thoſe whom 
we initiate in the Study of Poetry, with this Notion 
(as that which they ought always to have at hand) that 


"Tis frequently the Poets Guile, Fiction requi- 
To intermingle Truth with Lyes, ſite to Poetry. 


Which they ſometimes do with, and ſometimes a- 
ainſt, their Wills. They do it with their Mills, becauſe 
they find ſtriẽt Truth too rigid to comply with that 
ſweetneſs and gracefulneſs of Expreſſion, which moſt 
are taken with, fo readily as Fiction doth For real 
Truth, though it diſguſt never ſo much, to be told as 
it is, without Alteration ; but that which is feigned 
{in a Diſcourſe, ] can eaſily yield and ſhift its Garb 
from diſtaſtful to that which is more pleaſing. And 
indeed. neither the Meaſures, nor the Tropes, nor 
the Grandure of Words, nor the aptneſs of Metaphors, 
nor the Harmony of the Compoſition, gives ſuch a 
degree of Elegance and Gracefulneſs [to a Poem] as 
a Well-ordered and Artificial Fiction doth. But as in 
Pidures, the Colours are more delightful to the Eye 
than the Lines, becauſe thoſe give them a nearer re- 
ſemblance to the Perſons they were made for, and 
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render them the more apt to deceive the beholder. So 
in Poems, we are more apt to be ſmitten and fall in 
love with a probable Fiction, than with the greateſt 
Accuracy that can be obſerved in Meaſures and Phra- 
ſes, where there is nothing Fabulous or Fictitious join- 
ed with it. When Socrates, being induced by ſome 
Dreams to attempt ſomething in Poetry, and finding 
himſelf unapt, by reaſon that he had all his Life- time 
been the Champion of ſevere Truth, to hammer out 
of his own Invention a likely Fiction; made choice of 
eEſop's Fables, to turn into Verſe ; as judging nothing 
to be True Poetry, that had in it nothing of Falſebood, 
for though we have known ſome Sacrifices performed 
without Pipes and Dances; yet we own no Poetry, 
which is utterly deſtitute of Fable and Fiction. Whence 
the Verſes of Empedocl's and Parmenides, and the Theri- 
aca of Nicander, and the Sentences of Theognis, are ra- 
ther to be accounted Speeches than Poems ; which that 
they might not walk contemptibly on Foot, have bor- 
rowed from Poetry the Chatiot of Verſe, to convey 
them the mote creditably through the World. When- 
ſoever therefore, any thing is ſpoken in Poems, by 
any noted and eminently famous Man, concerning 
Whatever undecent things Gods, or Demons, or Vertue, 
are ſpoken by Peers, con- that is abſurd or harſh ; be 
cerning Gods, or Demons, that takes ſuch Sayings for 
or Yerrue, are to be look ad Truths, is thereby - miſſed in 
an as Fiction,. 2 
| his Apprehenſion, and cor- 
rupted with an Erroneous Opinion. But he that con- 
conſtantly keeps in his Mind, and maintains as his Prin- 
Ciple, that | which was betore laid down] that the 
Witchcratt of Poetry conſiſts in Fiction: He that can 
at all turns accoſt it in this Language. 


| Riddle of Art! like which no Sphinx beguiles ; 
Whoſe Face en one fide frowns, whiles th" other ſmiles ! 
Why cheat thiu. with pretence to make us wiſe 5 


Aud bid ſt Sage Precepts in a Fools Diſguiſe ? 


duch an one, I ſay, will take no harm by it, nor admit 
{rom it any abſurd thing into his belief. But when he 
. ' . "I $7 : me ts 
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meets with Expreſſions of Neptune s, rending the Earth 
10 pieces, and dicovering the Infernal Regions, in a Poet, 
he will be able to check his Fears of the Reality of any 
ſuch Accident; and will blame Apollo for his Anger 
againſt the chief Comman- . e. Achilles as appears 


der of the Grecians. * by the whole Paſſage in the 


Fragments of ZE\ſchilus, our 
if which Poet Plutarch took only theſe two Verſes, The whole Pe. 
riod in the Poet runs thus, 


kpdurTd Fea Tas eds fumaudtac, 

N Garoy T' dN, x) Hz Civ, 

Zvunarni T amy, O:oinas tuas Tm yas 

TIaudy £mwoiuyory wan wy ul 

Ka 73 5% $00 arbevdis Sv 

Hmęcy E1v0, Ae, Bevoy Ty i. 

O a\s ywuver, dures tv Foern wage), 

Abc mt M als 28 6 K 

Tey Nie my s α⁴. 
In couvi vio cecinit fælicitatem filis mei, 
Et vitam morbis expertem, & longæ vam, 
Cunctaque exponens, Diis charam meam ſortem 
Celebravit Pam: me exhilarans. 
At ego os Phæbi divinum, fallere neſcium 
Speravi fore, arte divinandi preditum. 
Aſt ille qui cecinit, ille qui convivio inter fuit, 
Ile qui hec dixerit, ipſe eſt qui interfecit. 
Hlium meum. 


Whom at a Banquet, whiles be ſings bis Praiſe, 
And ſpeaks bim fair, yet treach'rouſiy be ſlays. 


Yea, he will repreſs the Tears of Achilles and Agamem- 
nen, Whiles they are repreſented as mourning after 
their Death, and ſtretching forth their limber and fee- 
ble Hands to expreſs their deſire to live again. And 
it at any time the Charms of Poetry tranſport him in- 
to any diſquieting Paſſions, he will quickly ſay to him- 
ſelf, as Homer very elegantly (conlidering the Pro- 
penſion of that Sex to liſten 1 
after Fables) 1 ſays concer- reproach of 8 as 
ning his ser, or relations of only fit for its fabulouſneſs to be 
the ſtare of the dead, the entertainment of Women. 
DIE TY This Paſſage is taken _ 

CET thy 8 
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of Oay/. 11. where he brings in Ulyſts's Mother Articles after 
her Death, at parting from him, cloſing her Diſcoure in this 
Manner. 


Hafte thee from hence into the light of Life, 
And what thou here haſt ſeen, inform thy Wife. 


Such things as I have touched upon, are of thoſe 
which the Poets illingly feign: But more there are, 
which they do no: feign, but believing them themſelves, 
as their own proper Judgments, [are forced to] put 
Fifiticus Colours upon them to Ingratiate them to us. 
As when Homer ſays of Jupiter, 


The mighty Jove in Scales of beaten Gold, 

The Fates of Hector and Achilles laid: 

And (to do Fuſtice) his own Hand did bald 

The trembling Beam. But Hector s Diſh out- eig 
Th others, and down to Pluto's Houſe did bend; 

V bich made Apollo ſlin and leave his Friend. 


To this Fable «£/chi/us hath accommodated an whole 
Tragedy, which he calls PHcoſtaſia, wherein he intro- 
duceth Thetis and Aurora ſtanding by Fupiter's Balan- 
ces, and deprecating each of them the Death of her 
Son engaged in a Duel. Now there is no Man but 
fees that this Fable is a Creature of the Poets Fancy, 


deſigned to delight or ſcare the Reader. But this other 
Paſlage, 


Great Jove is made the Treaſurer of Wart, 
Diſpenſing unto Meri als fatal Farrs. 


And this other alſo, 


7 * .* 
Nen æà God means a Nuble Houſe to raiſe, 
Ho Fame : ber tf bel 
iC | GAHES CHE rather tan he ant a cauſc. 


Theſe Paſſages, I ſay, exprefs their Judgment and 
Pelief, who thereby diſcover and ſuggeſt to us, the 
ignorant or miſtaken Apprehenſions they had of the 
Denies. Moreover, evety one almoſt knows now a- 
days, that the Portentous Fancies, and Contrivances 
of Stories concerning the ſtate of the dead, * 
ate 
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dated to popular Apprehenſions ; the Specters and 
Phantaſms of Burning Rivers, and Horrid Regions, 


and Terrible Tortures, expreſſed by frightful Names, 
are all mixed with Fable and Fiction, as Poiſon with 
Food. And that neither Homer, nor Pindar, nor So- 


phocles ever believed themſelves when they wrote at this 
rate. 


There endleſs Floods of fhady Darkneſs Stream 


From = 2 Caves, where Mother Night doth Teem. 
na, 


There Ghoſts der the vaſt Oceans Waves did glide, 
By the Leucadian Promontories ſide. to the 
And, Ghoſts of 
There from th unfathom'd gulf th' Infernal Lake, * enelope”s 
T hrough narrow ſtraits recurring Tides doth make, —_ Uh 2 
e had flain them. Oc. 24. 


* Relating 


And yet, as many of them as deplore Death as a la- 
mentable thing, or the want of Burial after Death as a 


calamitous Condition, are wont to break out into Ex- 
preſſions of this nature, 


Paſs not by, Traveller, nor lea de me here 
3 a Grade, and on that Grave a Tear. 

And, — | 
Ton tothe Ghoſts the mournful Soul did fly, 

| Sore priev'd in midſt of Youth and Strength to die. 

And again, 
*Tis ſweet to ſee the Light. O ſpare me then, 
Tull I arrive at th uſual Age of Men: 
Nor force my unfledg'd Son! from hence, to know 
The doleful State of diſmal Shades below, 


Theſe, I ſay, are the Speeches of Men perſwaded of 
theſe Things, as being poſſeſſed by Erroneous Opini- 
ons; and therefore they touch us the more nearly, 
and torment us inwardly, becauſe we our ſelves are full 
of the ſame impotent Paſſion from which they were 
uttered. To fortifie us therefore, againſt Expreſſions 
of this Nature, let this | aforeſaid Principle] continu- 
ally ring in our Ears, That Poetry is not at all ſolicitous to 


keep 
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keep to the ſtrict Meaſures of Truth. And indeed, what 
that Truth in theſe Matters is, even thoſe Men them- 
ſelves who make it their only Study to learn and ſearch 
it out, confeſs, that they can hardly diſcover any cer- 

tain Footſteps to guide them in that enquire. Let us 


theretore have theſe Verſes of Empedocles, in this Caſe, 
at hand, 


No Sight of Man's ſo clear, no Ear ſo quick, 
No Mind ſo piercing, thats not here to ſeek. 


As alſo, thoſe of Nenopbanes, 


Of Gods, and Gbofts, of which I ſpeak, no Man 
Now is, or ſhall be, that determine can. 


And laſtly, that Paſſage concerning Socrates, in Plato, 
where he by the ſolemnity of an Oath, diſclaims all 
knowledge of thoſe things. For thoſe who perceive 
that the fearching into ſuch Matters makes the Heads 
of Philoſophers themſelves giddy, cannot but be 
the leſs inclined to regard what Poets ſay concerning 
them, as if they had more knowledge of them. And 
we ſhall fix our Young Man yet the more, if when 
we enter him in the Poets, we firſt deſcribe Poetry to 
— him, and tell him, that it zx 
. is an imitating Art, ,, imitatins Art, and hath in 

ants it much of the nature of Pain- 
ting. Not only acquainting him with that common 
ſaying, that Poetry is vocal Painting, and Painting ſilent 
Poctry; but teaching him moreover, that when we ſee 
a Lizard, or an Ape, or the Face of a Therſites in Picture, 
we are ſurprized with Pleaſure and wonder at it, not be- 
cauſe of any Beauty in the things, but for the Likeneſs 
of the Draught. For it is repugnant to the Nature 
of that which is it ſelf foul, to be [at the ſame time] 
fair; and cherefore it is the imitation, be the thing imi- 
tated Beautiful or Ugly, that, in caſe it do expreſs it 
to the Life, is commended; and on the contrary, if 
the imitation make a foul thing to appear fair, it is diſ- 
praiſed, becauſe it obſerves not Decency and Likeneſs. 
Now ſomę Painters there are, that Paint uncomely 


. 
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Actions; as Timotheus drew Medea killing her Children; 
Theon, Oreſtes murthering his Mother, and Parrhaſius, 
Ulyſſes counterfeiting Madneſs ; yea, Cherophanes ex- 
preſſed in Picture the unchaſte converſe of Women 
with Men. Now in ſuch Caſes, a young Man is to 
be familiarly acquainted with this Notion, that when 
Men praiſe ſuch Pictures, 

they praiſe not the Actions W hence Poetica! Peſcripti- 
repreſented, but only the 5. he, mad Ne 
Painters Art, which doth ſo like the things themſelves. 
lively expreſs what was de- 


ſigned in them. Wherefore, in like manner, ſeeing 
Poetry many times deſcribes by imitation foul Acti- 
ons, and unſeemly Paſſions and Manners; the young 
Student muſt not in ſuch deſcriptions (although per- 
formed never fo artificially and commendably) believe 
all that is faid as true, nor embrace it as good, but 
give it its due Commendation ſo far only as it ſuits the 
Subject treated of. For as, though when we hear 
the grunting of Hogs, and the ſhreiking of Pulleys, 
and the ruſtling of Wind, and the roaring of Seas, 
we are, it may be, diſturbed, and diſpleaſed: and 
yet when we hear any one imitating theſe or the like 
noiſes handſomely (as Parmenio did that of an Hog, 
and Theodorus that of a Pulley) we are well pleaſed : 
and as, though we avoid (as an unplealing Spectacle) 
the ſigke of Sick and Conſumptive Perſons, and yet 
are delighted to be Spectators of the Philoctetes of A- 
riſtopbon, and the Focaſts of Sicanion, wherein ſuch 
waſting and dying Perſons are well a&ed : ſo muſt the 
young Scholar, when he reads in a Poem Tberſites the 
Buffoon, or Syſipbus the Whore-maſter, or Batrachus 
the Baud, ſpeaking or doing any thing, ſo praiſe the 
Artificial Managery of the Poet, Adapting the Ex- 
preſſions to the Perſons; as withal, to look on the Dil- 
courſes, and Actions ſo expreſſed, as odious and abo- 
minable. For the Goodneſs of things themſelves dif- 
fers much from the Goodneſs of the imitation of them: 
the Goodneſs of the latter, ccnfiſting only in Propriety 
and Aptneſ to repreſent the former. Whence to foul 


Expreſſions 
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Expreſſions are moſt Suitable and Proper. As the 
Shooes of Demonides the Cripple (which when he had 
loſt, he wiſhed might ſute the Feet of him that ſtole them) 
were but Unhandſome Shooes, but yet fit for the Man 
they were made for: ſo ſuch Expreſſions as theſe, 


Tis worth the while an unjuft Act to own, 


When it ſets bim that does it on a Throne : 
And, 


Ger the repute of Fuſt for a diſguiſe ; 
* o it do all things whence gain may riſc : 
n 5 


Except I get a Talent in my Claws, 


[Though it were ne'er fo juſt, I'll own no cauſe” 
And, 


" INNS . 9 O divine Coyn ! Mans Life ! If ever 1 


reading 


theſe ver. Re/i# thy Charms, PII not refuſe to die, 


ſes, I find Men talk of Hell: but if ſuch place there be, 


the Latin P/ neber go thither for prophanins thee. 
Tranſlators = fe FF S 


very much differ: and therefore Ithink Imay take the boldneſs 
to differ from them all, humouring the Perſon, who is ſuppo- 
{ed thus to ſpeak, as —_—_— Covetous. And the Greek will 
well enough comply with my Paraphraſe, taking the word i e- 
S177, for overlooking (in our Engl:ſb Senſe) that is, comving at 
the taking a Bribe, and #7yzs, which ſignifies Sleep, for Death, 
as often it is uſed. 


Theſe, it is true, are wicked as well as falſe Speeches, 
but yet ſuch as are decent enough in the Mouth of an 
Etrocles, an Ixion, and an old Tocoglyphns, or griping 
Uſurer. if therefore, we mind our Children, that 
the Poets write not ſuch Things as praiſing and appro- 
vingthem, but do really account chem baſe and vicious, 
and therefore accommodate ſuch Speeches to baſe and 
vicious Perſons ; they will never be damnified by 
them, from the Eſteem they have of the Poets, in 
whom they meet with them. But, on the contrary, 
the Suſpicions inſinuated into them of the Perſons, 
will render the Words and Actions aſcribed to them, 
ſuſpected for Evil, becauſe proceeding from ſuch evil 
Men. And of this Nature is Homer's amen. 

0 
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of Paris, When [at Noon- day] he deſcribes him run- 
ning out of the Battle into his Miſtreſs [Helen's] Bed. 
For in that he attributes no ſuch undecent Act to any 
[of the Trojans] but only that incontinent and adulte- 
rous Perſon ; he evidently declares, that he intends 
that Relation to import a Diſgrace and Reproach to 
ſuch Intemperance. In ſuch Paſſages therefore, we 
are carefully to obſerve, whether or no the Poet him- 
ſelf do any where give any Intimation, that he diſlikes 
the Things he makes ſuch Poem, ſometimes give 


; - . Intimation: of the evil Speech- 
Perſons ſay; which, in the et and Action, which they 


Prologue to his Thais, Menan- mention or deſcribe, Ver- 
der does, in theſe Words, tally. 


Therefore, my Muſe, deſcribe me now an Whore, 
Fair, bold, and furniſht with a nimble Tongue; 
One that ne er ſcruples to do Lovers wrong ; 
That always craves, and deny d. ſhuts her door; 
That truly loves no Man, yet, for ber ends, 

A true Affection i every Man pretends. 


But Homer (of all the Poets) does it beſt. For he doth 
beforehand (as it were,) beſpeak diſlike of the Evil 
things, and Approbation of the Good things he utters. 
Of the latter take theſe Inſtances. 


He readily did the occaſion take; 

And ſweet and comfortable words he ſpake. 
And, 
By him he ſtood, and with ſoft ſpeeches quell d 
The wrath, which in bis beated boſom ſwelPd. 


And for the former, he fo performs it (as in a manner) 
ſolemnly to forbid us to uſe or heed ſuch Speeches as 
thoſe he mentions, as being Fooliſh and Wicked For 
Example, Being to tell us how uncwilly Agamemncnu 
treated the Prieſt | Chryſes,] he premiſes theſe Word 
ot his own, | 


His Speech with Agamemnon did not tale; 
But with this rude reply be ſent bim back : 


— 


Intimating 
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Intimating the Inſolency, and Unbecomingneſs of 
of his Anſwer. And when he attributes this paſſionate 
Speech to Achilles, 


A dogged-look'd, and drunken Bea#t thou art, 
That in thy Boſom haſt a Deers faint Heart. 


He accompanies it with this Cenſure. 


Pelides (for his rage was not allay'd) 
Thus ſpightfully to Agamemnon ſaid. 


For it was unlikely that, ſpeaking in ſuch Anger, he 
ſhould obſerve any Rules of Decency. 

And he paſſeth like Cenſures on Action. As [on 
Achilles his foul ulage of HeFor's Carkaſs, he ſays] 


A cruel Act he did to Hector dead, 
Whom he dragg d round Patrocle?s Funeral Bed. 


And in like manner, he doth yery decently ſhut up re- 
lations of things ſaid or done, by adding ſome Sentence 
[or Clauſe] wherein he declares his Judgment of them. 
As when he perſonates ſome of the Gods, ſaying, on 
the occaſion of the Adultery of Mars and Venus [dif- 
covered by Vulcan's Artifice,] 


See, the [wift God's Oertaken hy the Lame 
Thus ill Acts proſper not, but end in ſhame. 


Fer ae W EE". L£- X-4 H- 


And thus, concerning Heclor's inſolent boaiting, he 
ſays 
"With ſuch big words his mind proud Hector eas d, 
But wenerable Juno he diſpleas d. 


And when he ſpeaks of Pandarus his Shooting, he adds, 


Thus Pallas, th Archer Pandarus aſail d 
And on tb ambitious Fool her Words prevail d. 


Now theſe verbal intimations of the Minds and Judg- 
ments of Poets are not difficult to be underſtood by any 
one that will heedfully obſerve them. But, beſides 
Sometimes by Actions and theſe they give us other hints 
Events, from AFions, As Euripides is 

reported, 
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eported, when ſome blamed him for bringing ſuch an 
mpious and Flagitious Villain as Ixion upon the Stage; 
o have given this Anſwer: But yet, I brought him not off 
jill bad faftened him to a torturing Wheel, The ſame 

ay of teaching by mute Actions, is to be found in 

omer alſo, affording us uſeful Contemplations upon 

hoſe very Fables which are uſually moſt diſſiked in 
im. Which ſome Men offer force to, that they may 
educe them to Allegories (which the Ancients called 
O] and tell us, that Venus her committing Adultery 
ith Mars, diſcovered by Sol, is to beunderſtood thus: 
hat when the Star called Venus, is in Conjun&ion with 
hat which hath the name of Mars, Baſtardly Births 
are produced, but by the Sun's riſing and diſcovering 
them, they are not concealed. So will they have unos 
dreſſing her ſelf ſo accurately to Tempt Fupiter, and 
her making uſe of the Girdle of Venus to enflame his 
Love, to be nothing elſe but the purification of that part 
of the Air, which draweth neareft to the Nature of 
Fire. As if we were not told the meaning of thoſe 
Fables far better by the Poet himſelf. For he teacheth 
us in that of Venus, if we heed it, that light Muſick, 
and wanton Songs, and Diſcourſes which ſuggeſt to 
Men obſcene Fancies, debauch their Manners, and 
incline them to an unmanly way of living in Luxury 
and Wantonneſs, for as continually to haunt the Com- 
pany of Women, and to be [for :hat end} 


Given to Faſhions (that their Garh may pleaſe) 
Hot Baths, and Couches where they loll at eaſe. 


And therefore alſo, he brings in Lyſes directing the 
Muſician thus, | 


Leave this, and ſing the Horſe, out of "whoſe Womb 
The gallant Knig bis that conquered Troy did come. 


Evidently teaching us that Poets and Muſicians ought 
to receiv ethe Arguments of their Songs, from ſober 
and underſtanding Men. And in the other Fable. of 
Funo, he excellently ſhews, that the Converſation of 
Women with Men, and the favours they receive from 

E them, 
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them, procured by Sorcery Witchcraft or other unlaw. 
ful Arts, are not only ſhort, unſtable and ſoon cloying ; 
but alſo in the Iſſue, eaſily turned to loathing and dil. 


. pleaſure, when once the Pleaſure is over. For fo Fu- 


piter there threatens Juno, when he tells her, 


I'll make thee know, how little thou haſt got, 
By falſe embraces to promore 4 Plot. 


For the Fiction and Repreſentation of evil Acts, when 
it withal acquaints us with the ſhame and damage be. 
falling the doers, hurts not, but rather profits him that 
reads them. For which end, Philoſophers make uſe 
of Examples for our Inſtruction and Correction out of 

” Kor 1 Peine the * Hiſtorical Collections: and 
word IU Ae wy ] here, Poets do the very lame things 
as ſet in oppoſition to but with this difference] that 
[Ta#77i\ss ] and [ wore they [collect not from others, 
82 Nl 8 but] invent fabulous exam- 
in tue following clue. ples themſelves. There was 
one Melanthias, who (whether in jeſt or earneſt he ſaid, 
it matters not much) affirmed, That the City of Athens 
owed its preſervation to the Diſſentions and Factions that 
wire among the Orators, Giving withal this Reaſon 
Cantradict ions in Poets, a R Allercion, THE W 
preſervative againſt infeQi- _ were eps from inclining 
on by them all of them to one ſide ; ſo that by 
means of the differences among 

thoſe Stateſmen, there were always ſome, that drew the Saw 
the right way for the defeating of deſtrud ive Counſels. 
And thus it is too in the Contradictions among Peers; 
which by leſſening the Credit of what they ſay, render 
them the leſs powerful to do miſchief, and therefore, 
when comparing one ſaying with another we diſcover 
their contrariety, we ought to adhere to the better 
ſide. As in thele Inſtances, 


De God's, Son, chuſe poor Mortals oftentimes. 
Anf. is eafie, Sir, on God to lay our Crimes. 
And, . 
1. Comfort to thee te be Rich, is; not? 


Anf. 
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Anſ. No, Sir, ii bad to be 4 Wealthy Sot. 

And 
Pie rather than ſuch Toilſom Pains to take, 

Anſ. To call God's Service Toil, *s a foul miſtake. 


Such contrarieties as theſe are eaſily ſalved, if (as I 
ſaid) we teach Youth to judge aright, and give the 
better ſaying Preference. But if we chance to meet 
with any Abſurd Paſſages [in a Poet] without any 


| other at their Heels to Contute them, we are then to 


overthrow them with fuch others, as elſewhere are to 
be found in the Author co the Contrary. Nor muſt 
we be offended with the Poet, or grieved at him, 
but only at the Speeches themſelves ; which he utters, 
either according to the Vulgar manner of Speaking, 
or [it may be but] in Drollery. So when thou readeſt 
in Homer of God's thrown As Vulcan tells us, he 
out of Heaven 3 one 8 rg 1 ſo 
by another, f or s woun- ters Speech, Had. 15. 
ded by Men, and Quarrelling 3 5 * * 
and Brawling each with other, ut were wounded by 
thou mayeſt readily, if thou Diomide:: And I by 
wilt, fay to him. Hercules and alſo Pluto. 


Sure thy Invention here was ſorcly ont, 


Or thou hadſt ſaid far better things, no doubt: 


Yea, and thou doſt fo elſewhere, and according as 
thou thinkeſt. To wit, in theſe Paſſages of thine, 


The Gods remov'd from all that Men doth prieve, 

A Quiet and Contemed Life do live. And, 
Herem th' Immortal Gods far ever bleſt, 

Feel endleſs Joys, and undiſturbed R-:/t. And, 
The Gods who have themſelves no cauſe to Grief, 

For Man a Web of conſtant Grief do Weave. 


For theſe argue ſound and true Opinions of the God: ; 
but thoſe other were only feigned to raiſe Paſſions in 
Men. Again, When Euripides ſpeaks at this Rate. 


The Gods are better then we Men by far, 
And yet by them we oft deceived are. 
E 2 
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We may do well to quote him elſewhere againſt him 
ſelf, to wit, where he ſays better, 


Being and Goodneſs in the Gods are one : 
Whence who imputes ill to em, makes em vone. 


So alſo, when Pindarus faith bitterly and keenly, | 


No Law forbids us any thing to do, B 
Whereby a miſchief may befall a Foe : Tut 


Tell him 5 but, Pindar, thy ſelf ſayeſt elſewhere, i th 


The Pleaſures which injarious Acts attend. 
Always in bitter conſequences end. 


And when Sophocles ſpeaks thus, 


Sweat is the Gain, wherein to Lye and Cheat, 
Adds the repute of Wit to what we get: 


_ ev oo > yhuat 


Tell him; But we have heard thee ſay far otherwiſe, 
thus, 


When the account's caſt up, the gains but poor, 
Which by a lying Tongue augments the ſtore. 


And, as to what he ſaith of Riches, to wit, 


Wealtb, where it minds to go, meets with no ſtay ; 

For where it finds not, it can make away: And, 
Many fair Offers doth the poor let go; | 
And loſe bis longing: *cauſe his purſe is low : And, 
The fair Tongue makes, where Wealth can purchaſe it, 
The Foul-face Beautiful, the Fosl, a Wit. 


Againſt theſe, the Reader may ſet in oppoſition divers 
other ſayings of the ſame Author. For Example, 


From honour, poverty doth not debar, | 
Where poor Men vertuous and deſerving are. And, 
What ne er Fools think, a Man is ne er the worſe, 

F he be wiſe, though with an empty Purſe. And, 
The Comfort which he gets who wealth enjoys, 
The vexing care by which "tis kept, deſtroys. 


And 
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And Menander alſo, ſomewhere magnifies a voluptuous 
Life, and enflames the Minds of vain Perſons with 


Theſe amorous ſtrain, 


The glorious Sun no living thing doth ſee, 
But what®s a ſlave to Lowe, as well as we. 


© But yet elſewhere, on the other ſide, he faſtens on 
us, and pulls us back to the love of Vertue, and checks 
the rage of Luſt, when he ſays thus, 


The Life that is diſhonourably ſpent, 
Bet ne er ſo Pleaſant, yields no true content, 


For theſe lines are contrary to the former, as they are 


alſo better, and more profitable : Sothat by comparing 


them conſiderately, one cannot but either be inclined 


to the better ſide, or atleaſt, flag in the belief of the 
worſe. 


But now, ſuppoſing that I ſayings of Pets to be 


| any [ of the Poets] them- <2rr<Red by the Speeches of 


ſelves afford no ſuch correct ther famous Mem, 
ing Paſſages to ſalve what they have ſaid amiſs: It will 


| then be adviſable to confront them with the contrary 


{ſayings of other famous Men, and therewith to ſwa 
the Scales of our Judgment to the better ſide. As 
when Alexis tempts to Debauchery in theſe Verſes. 


The Wiſe Man knows what of all things is beft, 


Whilſt chuſing Pleaſure, be ſligbts all the reit. 
He thinks life's joys compleat in theſe three ſorts, 
To Drink and Fat, and follow wanton ſperts : 


And what beſides ſeems to pretend to Pleaſure, 
If it betide him, counts it over meaſure, 


We muſt remember that Socrates ſaid the contrary, 
to Wit, That they are bad Men who live that they may eat 
and drink; whereas good Men eat and drink that they may 
le. And againſt the Man that wrote in this manner, 


He that deſigns Y encounter with a Knave, 
An equal ſtock of Knavery muſt bave ; 


E 3 . (Seeing 
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(Seeing he herein adviſes us to follow others vitious 
Examples) that of Diogenes may well be returned, who 
being asked By what means a Man wight revenge himſelf 
upon his Enemy? anſwered, By becoming himſelf a goed 
and honeſt Man. And the fame Diogenes may be quoted 
alſo againſt Sophocles, who writing ot tome Sacred 
Myſteries commends them to that Degree, that he gives 
ſore occaſion of offence to multitudes of Men; thus, 


Moſt happy they whoſe Eyes are bleſt to ſee 

The Myſteries which here contained be : 

Before they die! for only they have joy 

In ih other World ; the reſt all Ils annoy, 
This Paſſage being read to Diogenes, What then, ſays he, 
ſhall the Condition of Pantæcion the notorious Robber, after 
Death be better than that of Epaminondas, meerly for bis 
being initiated in theſe Myſteries? In like manner, when one 
Timotheus on the Theatre, in the Praiſe of the Goddeſs 
Diana called her Mænat, Thyas, Phebas, Luſſas (Titles 
implying extravagant Enthuſiaſms, even to a degree of 
Frenſie) Cyneſias preſently cries out to him aluud, May 
% Daughter, Timotheus, be fuch 2 Goddeſs? And witty 
alſo was that of Bion to Tbeognit, ſaying, 


One can nor ſay, nor do, if poor he be; 
His Tongue is bound to th Peace, as well as he. 


How comes it to paſs then, ſaid he, (Theognis) hat thy 
ſelf being ſo poor, prateſt and grateſi our Ears in this manner, 
e are to obſerve the co- 8 omit, in 
— of ſuch Speeches as _— thoſe hints which 
are offenfive in Poets: and from fome other Words or 
whether no neighbouring Phraſes bordering on thoſe 
mrs or Fhraſe mollifis that offend us may help to 
Ow rectifie our Apprehenſions. 
But, as Phyſicians uſe antharides ſuitably to their Opi- 
nion of them, that though their Bodies be deadly Poi- 
ſon, yet their Feet and Wings are Medicinal: So muſt 
wo deal with Poems. If any Noun or Verb near at 
hand, may aſſiſt to the Cori ection of any ſuch ſaying, 
and preſerve us from putting a bad Conſtruction upon 
it ; we ſhould take hold of it, and imploy it to affilt a 
; more 
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more favourable Interpretation. As ſome do in refe- 


rence to thoſe Verſes of Homer, 


Serrows and Tears moſt commonly are ſeen 
Te be the Gods Rewards toy wretched Men. 


And [in the Paſſage before quoted.] 


The Gods who have no Cauſe themſelves to Grieve, 
For Wretched Man a Web of Sorrow Meave. 


For, they ſay, he ſays not of Men ſimply, or of all 
Men, that the Gods Weave for them the fatal Web of 
a ſorrowful Life: But he affirms it only of Fooliſh and 
Imprudent Men, whom becaufe their Vices make 
them ſuch, he therefore calls Wretched and Miſerable. 


Another way whereby 


thoſe Paſlages which are ſuſ- * 29535338 


picious in Poets, may be make of ſome words to a 
transferred to a better Senſe, Different or more Emphati- 
may be taken from the uſe of in Senſe than they are uſed 
Werds ; which a Young-Man *" © LOR 

ought indeed to be more exerciſed in, than in Gloſſes 
(as we call them) or Comments. For it will be a 
point of Philology, which will not be unpleaſant to 
him to underſtand, that when he meets with þ:141, 
in a Poet, that word ſignifies, an ill | that is an ill Cir- 
cumſtantiated] Death: For the Macedonians uſe the 
word to ſignifie Death. So the e/fohans call 
Victory gotten by patient endurance of hardſhips, ue; 
and the Drycpians call Damons mm. 

But of all things it is molt ow we are to under. 
Neceſſary, and no leſs Profi- ſtand them, when they 
table, if we deſign to receive make uſe of the Names of 
Profit, and not hurt from the yours ths Terms of. Bui} 
Poets, that we underſtand *** % Ne. - 
how they make uſe of the Names of Gods; as alſo of 
Terms of Evil and Good: And what they mean by the 
Soul and Fate; and whether theſe words be falways] 
taken by them in one [and the fame] or rather ſome- 
times] in various Senſes: As alſo many other Words are. 
For ſo the word , ſometimes ſigniſies a Material 
Houſe, as in that, | 

E 4 O 
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2 22 And ſometimes a Man's EFate ! as in that, 


= | Eddie ſel wor I- 
ords | 
ufdin And ſo Bier, ſometimes ſignifies Life : as in, 
Poets to : : 9 
different —cc i uy 

Senſes. Ko atm Noce BY ere ag. 


And ſometimes a Man's Wealth; as in 
dico ft or dAAo1 fda. | 
And dx» is ſometimes taken for being uzeaſie and 4. Þ 
quieted in Mind; as in 5 
Qs kr 1d! dnvVso” amnion, THE I" aivas : 
And elſewhere for Boaſting and Rejoycing ; as in, 
H dAv'6s 372 le evixmong dim, 


In like manner Sv, either ſignifies to be moved; as 
in Euripides, when he faith, 

KyTes Sog £7 A dA3s * 
Or to Sit; as in Sophocles (who uſeth it for Swe) 
when he writes thus, 

Tires ad belege mas 5 wor Sve, 
nelois N h ECeSEHEν0 or. 
It is Elegant alſo, when they adapt the uſe of word: 
to the preſent Matter, as Grammarians teach, which 
(applied to other Matters) are of another ſigniſicati- 
on. As in that, 

Ny eaigay aiveir he, ol = ghpma Sicdw t 

For here a.. ee to Praiſe, inſtead of ina), 
and, to Praiſe, is uſed for to Refuſe, According as in 
Converſation, it is common with us [Greeks] to ſay, 
lande, kx and xape ; by which forms of Speech, we 
refuſe a thing which we do not want, or receive itnot ; 
but {till with a civil Complement. So alſo ſome ſay, 
that Proſerpina is called raw; in the notion of gui), 
or refuſed, becauſe Death is by all Men ſhunned, 


And 


n 


ds 


5 


alſo in things more weighty 
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And the like diſtinction of The Names of Heather 


Gods, ſometimes uſed to 
Words we ought to obſerve ſignifie the Gods themſelves 


: l » ſo called ; and ſometimes 
and ſerious. To begin with certain Powers and Gifts of 


the Gods : we ſhould teach others. 

our Youth, that Poets, when they uſe the Names 
F Gods, ſometimes mean properly the Divine Beings ſo 
called : but otherwhiles underſtand by thoſe Names, 
certain Powers of which the Gods are the Donors and 
Authors; having firſt led us into the uſe of them by 
their own Practice; as when Arch:lochus Prays, 


King Vulcan, hear thy Suppliant, and grant, 
That what thou'rt wont to give, I never mant 


It is plain, that he means the God himſelf, whom he 
invokes. But when elſewhere he bewails the drown- 
ing of his Siſter's Husband in the Sea, who had not 
obtained lawful Burial, and ſays, 


Had Vulcan his fair Limbs to Aſhes turn'd, 
T for his loſs bad with leſs Paſſion mourn d. 


He gives the Name of Vulcan to the Fire, and not the 
Deity, Again, Euripides, when he ſays, 


No by the glorious Stars I ſwear 
Of bloody Mars and Jupiter. 


iJe means the Gods themſelves, who bare thoſe Names. 
But when Sophocles ſaith, 


Blind Mars doth mortal Mens Affairs confound. 
As the Swines ſnout doth quite deface the Greund. 


We are to underſtand the word Mars, to denote [not 
the God fo called, but] War. And by the fame word 
we are to underſtand alſo Feapons made of [ hard- 
ned] Braſs, in thoſe Verſes of Homer, 


Theſe are the Gallant Men, whoſe Noble Blood 
Keen Mars did ſhed near ſwift Scamander's Flood. 


Wherefore, in conformity to the Inſtances given, ky 
| WF muſt 
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muſt Conceive and bear in Mind, that by the Names 

The Names of Jupiter of Jupiter alſo, ſometimes 
himſelf, often taken for they mean the God himſelf 
Fate or Fort une. ſometimes Fortune, and often 
times alſo Fate. For when they ſay, 


Great Jupiter, who from the lofty Hill 

Of Ida gowvern'/t all the World at Will: And, 
For who (but who himſelf too fondly Loves) 

Dares lay his Wiſdom in the Scale with Jove's ? 


They underſtand Jupiter himſelf: But when they 
aſcribe event of all things done to Jupiter, as the 
cauſe, ſaying of him, 


Many brave Soul to Hell Achilles ſent, 
And Jove's deſign accompliſht in th? event. 


They mean by Fove, no more but Fate. For the Poet 
doth not conceive that God contrives miſchief againſt 
Mankind; but ſoundly declares the meer cy of 
the things themſelves : to wit, that Proſperity and 
Victory are deſtined by Fate to Cities and Armies, and 


Commanders, who govern themſelves with Sobriety : 


but if they give way to Paſſions, and commit Errors, 
thereby dividing and crumbling themſelves into Facti- 
ons, as thoſe [of whom the Poet ſpeaks} did, they 
do unhandſome Actions, and thereby create great Di- 
ſturbances, {ach as are attended with ſad Conſequences. 


For to all unadviſed Acts, in fine, 
The Fates unbappy iſſues do aſſign. 


But when Heſiod brings in Prometheus thus counſelling 
his Brother Epimetbeus. 


Brother if Jove to thee a preſent make, 
Take beed, that from his Hands thou nothing tate; 


He uſeth the name of Jove, to expreſs Fortune: for he 
calls the good things which come by her (ſuch as 
Riches, and Marriages, and Empires, and indeed all 
External things, the Enjoyment whereof is only Pro- 
fitable to them, who know how to ule them well) a 

ifts 


„ a 


. 
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Gifts of Fove. And therefore he adviſeth Epimetheus 
(an ill Man, and a Fool withal) to ſtand in fear of, 
and to guard himſelf from Proſperity, as that which 
would be hurtful and deſtructive to him. 


Again, where he ſaith, 


Reproach thou not 4 Man for being poor; 
His Poverty God's Gift, as i. . 


He calls that which befals Men by Fortune, God's Gift : 


and intimares, that it is an unworthy thing to reproach 


any Man for that Poverty which he falls into by For- 


tune: whereas, Poverty is then only a matter of Diſ. 


grace and Reproach, when it is attendant on Sloth and 
Idleneſs, or Wantonneſs and Prodigality. For, before 
the name of Fortune was uſed, they knew there was a 
powerful cauſe, which moved irregularly and unlimi- 
tediy, and that with ſuch a force, that no human Rea- 
{on could avoid it: and this Cauſe they called by the 
Names of Gods. As we were wont to call divers things, 
and Qualities, and Diſcourſes, and even Men them- 
{elves [for their excellency] divine. And thus may 
we reQifie many ſuch ſayings concerning Jupiter : as 
ee otherwiſe ſeem very abſurd. As this, for In- 
ance, : 


Before Jove®s Door, two fatal Hogſheads fill d, 

With buman Fortunes, good and bad luck yield: 
And, 

Of wiolated Oaths, Jove took no care; 

But ſprightfully beth Parties cruſht by War: 


To Greeks and Trojans beth, this was the riſe 
Of miſchief, ſuitable to Jove's device + 


Which paſſages we are to interpret as ſpoken concern- 
ing Fortune and Fate: of the Cauſality of both which, no 
account can be given by us, nor do their effects fall 
under our power. But where any thing is ſaid of Fu- 
piter, that is ſuitable, rational and probabie, there we 
are to conceive that the Names of that God are uſed 
properly. As in theſe Inſtances, Through . 
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Through others ranks he conquering did Boe, 

But ſhun d with Ajax any blows t exchange : 

But Jove's diſpleaſure on him he had brought, 
Had he with one ſo much bis betters fought. And, 
Fr though great matters are Jove's ſpecial care, 
Small things tꝰ inferiour Dzmons trated are. 


And other words there are, which the Poets remove 
and tranſlate from their properSenſe byaccommodation 
to various things, which deſerve alſo our ſerious Ani- 
af; os Fas weed 6 n focus * 2 2 
FINS es , or inſtance, is that of age 
one ary or Vertue. For becauſe Vertue 
does not only render Men prudent, juſt and good, 
both in their Words and Deeds: but alfo, oftentimes 
purchaſeth to them Honour and Power; therefore they 
call likewiſe theſe by that name. As we [Greeks] are 
wont to call both the Ol;ve-Tree, and the Fruit awe ; 
and the Beech-Tree, and its Ma ons; communica» 
ting the Name of the one to the other. Therefore, 


when our young Man reads in the Poets ſuch paſſages 
as theſe, 


This Law th immortal Gods to us have ſet, 

That none arrive at Vertue, bur by ſweat: And, 
The adverſe Troops then did the Grecians ſtout 

By their meer Vertue profligate and rout : And, 
If now the Fates determined have our Death, 

To Vertue, el} conſign our parting Breath: 


Let him preſcntly conceive that theſe things are ſpoken 
of that moſt excellent and divine habit in us which we 
underſtand to be no other than right Reaſon, or the higb- 
eſt Attainment of the reaſonable Nature, and moſt agree- 
able to the Conſtitution thereof, And again, when 
he reads this, 


Of Vertue, Jupiter to one gives more 
And leſſens, when he liſts, another*s ſtore : 
And this, 
Vertue and Honour (though great Names they bear) 
Yet whon Wealth they both attendant are: 4 
| t 
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Let him not fit down in an a- 
ſtoniſhing Admiration of rich 
Men, as if they were enabled by their Wealth to pur- 
chaſe Vertue; nor let him imagine, that it is in the pow- 
er of Fortune to encreaſe or leſſen his own Wiſdom : 


What Vertue is properly. 


but let him conceive that the Poet by Vertue meant ei- 
ther Glory, or Power, or Proſperity, or ſomething of 
like import. For Poets uſe the ſame ambiguity alſo 


in the word za or evil; which ſometimes in them 


: properly ſignifies a wicked and malitious diſpoſition of 
Mind. As in that of Heſiod, 


Evil is ſoon acquired : for every where 
There's plenty on't and t all Mens dwellings near ; 


And ſometimes ſome evil Accident, or Misfortune ; as 
when Homer ſays, 


Sore Evils when they haunt us in our Prime, 
Haſten old Age on us before our Time. 


4 As, alſo in the word eo HN ENztuoria, or Bleſſeaneſs, 


ſand others of the fame im- and other Terms of like im- 
port, which ſignifie Happineſs Port equivocal too. 


or Bleſſedneſi] he ſhould be ſorely deceived, who ſhould 


imagine that whereſoever he meets with it in Poets, it 
means (as it does in Philoſophy) a perfect babitual En- 
joyment of all good things; or, the leading a Life every 
ay agreeably to Nature: and that they do not withal, by 
the abuſe of ſuch words callrich Men Happy or Bleſſed ; 
and Power or Glory, Felicity. For though Homer right- 
ly uſeth Terms of that nature in this Paſſage, 


Though of ſuch great Eſtates Iam poſſeſt, 
Tet with true imward joy Jam not bleſt : 


And Menander, in this, 


So great th Eftate I am endowed wit bal, 
All ſay I'm rich ; but none me bappy call: 


Yet Euripides diſcourſeth more confuſedly and per- 
plexedly, when he writes after this manner, 1 
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If 1 can't live from all diſturbance free, 


Take who will, ſach an happineſs for me, And, 


But tell me, Man, why valwft thou ſo big b 
Th* unjuſt Beatitude of Tyranny ? 


Truth mixed with Poetical 


Aim : and why. him the uſe of theſe Words 
in a tranſlatitious and abuſive Senſe. 

But enough hath been ſpoken of theſe Matters. 
Nevertheleſs, this Principle is not once only, but often 
to be inculcated and preſſed on young Men; That 
Poetry when it undertakes a fictitious Argument, by way of 
imitation, though it make uſe of ſuch Ornament and Iiuſtra- 
tion as ſuits the Action: and Manners treated of, yet di/- 
claims not all likelyhood of Truth; ſeeing the force of imi- 
tation, in order to the perſwading of Men, lies in proba- 
bility, Wherefore all imitation ag does not altogether 
ſhake hands with Truth, carries along with it certain 
Footſteps of Vertue and Vice mixed together, in the 
Actions which it doth repreſent. And of this Nature 
is Homers Poetry, which totally bids adieu to Stoiciſm, 
the Principles whereof will not admit any Vice to 
come near where Vertue is, nor Vertue to have any 
thing to do where any Vice lodgeth : but affirm, that 
he that is not a Wiſe Man can do nothing well, and he 
that is fo, can do nothing amiſs. Thus they determine 
in the Schoo/s. But in human Actions, and the Affairs 
of common Life, the Judgment of Euripides is verified; 
that 


Vertue and Vice ner ſeparately exift : 
But in the ſame Acts each with other tif. 


gt LNext, it is to be obſerved, 
— — that] Poetry waving the 
| Truth of things, does moſt 
Labour to Beautify its Fictions with variety and multi- 
plicity (of contrivance) For Variety beſtows upon 
Fables, all that is pathetical, unuſual, and ſurprizing; 
and thereby makes it more taking and graceful, where · 
as, what is void of variety, as it is unſuitable to the 

| Nature 


Except, as I ſaid, we allow 
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Nature of Fable; ſo it raiſeth no Paſſions at all. Up- 
on which deſign (of Variety) it is, that the Poets never 
repreſent the ſame Perſons always Victorious, or Proſpercus, 
or acting with the ſame conſtant tenour of Vertue ; 
yea, even the Gods themſelves, when they engage in 
human Actions, are not repreſented as free from Paſſi- 


ons and Errours : leſt for the want of ſome 


* difficulties and croſs paſſages, , _ . „„ | 
their Poems ſhould be deſtitute * 2 5 p drags 
of that briskneſs, which is re- Jahr, [croſs Paſſages. — 
quiſite to move and aſtoniſh he means thoſe Paſager in 


the Minds of Men. Theſe Doo wherein, Heroes 2 
things therefore fo ſtanding, Tepretentea, winning their 
we ſhould, when we ente Ke Glories with oppoſition from 


; ſuch as ſometimes pur ch 
2 young Man into the Study . che worſe. Others _ 


of the Poets, endeavour to (4xd]ayuriov) inſaperab le, 


free his Mind from that de- and if that reading be al- 


gree of eſteem of the good lowed ; I would render it 


a thus, leaſt where Perſons 
and great Perſonages in them are repreſented in 4 Poem, as 


deſcribed, as may incline him beyond danger, and utterly in- 
to think them to be micrours /#p*rable, it become deſti- 
of Wiſdom and Juſtice, the e. | 

chief of Princes, and the exemplary meaſures of all 
Vertue and Goodneſs, For he will receive much pre- 
judice, ir he ſhall approve and admire all that comes 
from ſuch Perſons, as great, if he diſlike nothing in 
them himſelf, nor will endure to hear others blame 
them, though for ſuch Words and Actions as the fol- 
lowing Paſlages import. 


Would Jove, Minerva and Apollo yield 

That every Greek and Trojan elſe were kil''d ; 

For thou and | alone ſhould then enjoy 

Th? — 2 bonour of ſub vert ing Troy. 

An 

The woful cries of (Priam's Darg bter fair) 

Caſlandra, beard I with my dying Ear, 

Whom (when ſhe had firſt knock: me on the head) 

Falſe, Clytemneſtra by me murthered. And, 

Lye with thy Father's Whore, my Mother ſaid, 

That fbe th old Man may loath : and 1 obey d. And 8 
| O⸗ 
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Of all the Gods, O Father Jove, there's none 
Thus given to Miſchief, but thy ſelf alone. 


pl Our Young Man is to be 
Web 1 og ow Ht taught, not to commend ſuch 
in a Poet; but be taught to Things as theſe; no, not to 
exerciſe their Judgment, ſhew the nimbleneſs of his 
concerning what is well or it, or Subtilty in maintain- 
nets Loans ing an Argument, by finding 
out plauſible Colours and Pretences to varniſh over a 
bad Matter. But we ſhould teach him rather to judge, 
that Poetry is an Imitation of the Manners and Liyes 
of ſuch Men as are not perfectly pure and unblame- 
able; but ſuch as are tinctuted with Paſſions, miſled 
by falſe Opinions, and muffled with Ignorance ; though 
oftentimes they may by the help of a good natural 
Temper change them for better Qualities. For the 
young Man's Mind being thus prepared and diſpoſed, 
will receive no Damage by ſuch Paſſages, when he 
meets with them [in Poems: J but will on the one ſide 
be elevated with Rapture at thoſe 'Things which are 
well ſaid or done, and on the other, will not entertain, 
but diſlike, thoſe which are of a contrary Character. 
But he that admires, and is tranſported with every 
thing, as having his Judgment enſlaved by the Fſteem 
he hath for the Names of Heroes, will be unawares 
wheedled into many evil Things, and be guilty of the 
{ame Folly with thoſe who imitate the Crookedneſs of 


Plato, or the ſtammering of Ariſtotle. Nor muſt he 


carry himſelf timorouſly herein, nor like a Superſtiti- 
ous Perſon in a Temple, tremblingly adore all he 
meets with; but uſe himſelf to ſuch Confidence, as 
may enable him openly to pronounce, This was ill, or 
incongrucuſlij ſaid: and That, bravely and gallantly (poken. 
For Example: 4cbilles [in Homer, ] being offended at 
the ſpinning out that War by Delays, wherein he was 
deſirous by Feats of Arms to purchaſe to himſelf Glo- 
ry; calls the Soldiers together, when there was an 
Epidemical Diſeaſe among them. But having himſelt 
ſome ſmattering Skill in Phyſick, and perceiving, af - 
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after the ninth Day, which uſeth to be decretory in ſuch 
Caſes, that the Diſeaſe was no uſual one, nor procee- 
ding from ordinary Cauſes z when he ſtands up to 
Eſpeak, he waves applying himſelf to the Soldiers, and 
addreſſeth himſelf as a Councellor to the General, 
thus, | 


Sir, Iperceive, with tedious wandrings ſpent, 
By this t ime all our minds are homewards bent. 


And he ſpake well, and with due moderation and deco- 
rum. But when the Soothſayer [ Chalcas, ] had told 
him that he feared the wrath of the moſt potent among the 
# Grecians (after an oath, that while he lived, no man ſhould 
lay violent Bands on him,) he adds (but not with like 
{ wiſdom and moderation, as he ſpake before,) 


No, though the man, whom thus thou feareſt moſt, 
Be Agamemnon, General of the Hoſt. 


In which Speech he declares the little value he had 
for, or ratner, his Contempt of his chief Comman- 
der. And then, being farther provoked, he drew his 
Weapon with a deſign to kill him; which Attempt 
was neither good nor expedient. And therefore by 
and by repenting his Raſhneſs, as being 


Advird by Pallas, be the thought abbord, 
And in its Scabbard ſheath*d his mighty Sword, 


Wherein, again, he did rightly and worthily, in that, 
though he could not altogether quell his Paſſion, yet 
he reſtrained, and reduced it under the command of 
Reaſon, before it brake forth into ſuch an irreparable 
Act of Miſchief. Again, even Agamemnon himſelf, 
talks in that Aſſembly ridiculouſly, but carries himſelt 
more gravely, and more like a Prince, in the matter 
of Chryſes his Daughter. For whereas Achilles, when 
his Briſe is was taken away from him, 


In ſullenneſs withdraws from all his Friends, 
And in his Tent his time lamenting ſpends : 


The other, LAgamemnon,] himſelf hands into the Ship, 
| F dds delivers 


delivers to her Friends, and ſo ſends from him, the 
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Woman, concerning whom a little before he declared, 


that be lowed her better than his Wife: and in that Action 
did nothing unbecoming, or favouring of fond Aﬀe. 
ion. Alſo Phenix, when his Father bitterly curſed 
him for having to do with one that was his Harlot, 


fays, 
Him, in my Rage I pur pos d to have Kill d, 
But that my Hand ſome God in kindneſs bell; 


And minded me, that Greeks would taunting ſay, 
To, heres the Man, that did his Father ſlay. 


It is true, that Ariſtarchus was afraid (to permit theſe 
Verſes to ſtand in the Poet) and therefore cenſured 
them to be expunged. But they were inſerted (by 
Homer) very aptly to. the Occaſion, of Phenix his in- 
ſtructing Achilles what a pernicious thing Anger is, and 
what foul Acts Men do by its Inſtigation; whiles they 
are neither capable of making uſe of their own Rea- 
fon, or hearing the Counſel of others. To which 
end, he allo introduceth Meleaper at firſt highly offen- 
ded with his C:tizens, and afterwards pacified: juſtly 
therein reprehending diſordered Paſſions, and praiſing 
it as a good and profitable thing not to yield to them, 
but reſiſt and overcome them; and repent when one 
| hath been overcome by them, 

No in theſe Inſtances, the difference [of Act ions] 
To judge of difficult Paſ: is manifeſt. But where a like 
ſages im Poets, we are to Clear Judgment cannot be 
uſe Diſtinction, and deter- paſled ; there we are to ſettle 
mine upon Suppoſitions the young Mans Mind thus, 
grounded on them. by way of Diſt inction. If 
Naufica, having Caſt her Eyes upon Ulyſſes, a Stranger, 
and feeling the ſame Paſſion for him as Calypſo had be- 
tore, did (as one that was ripe for an Husband) out 
of Wantonneſs talk with her Maidens at this fooli 
rate, 


O that 1 might be ſuch an Husband's Wife; 
And in his dear Embraces ſpend my Life ! 


She 
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She is blame- worthy for her Impudence and Inconti- 
nence. Bur, if, perceiving the Man's Breeding by 
his Diſcourſe, and admiring the Prudence of his Ad- 
dreſſes, ſhe rather wiiheth to have ſuch an one for an 
Husband than a Merchant, or a dancing Gallant of 
her Fellow Citizens, ſhe is to be commended. And 
when Ulyſſes is repreſented, rejoycing at the ſight of 
(his Wife) Penelope's jocular Converſation with her 
8 I-oers, and at their preſenting her with Rich Gar- 
ments and other Ornaments, 


Becauſe (he cunningly the Fools cajoll d, 
And barter'd light Words for their beavy Gold. 


If that Joy were occaſioned by Greedineſs and Cove- 
touſneſs, he diſcovers himſelf to be a more ſordid Pro- 
ſtitutor of his own Wife, than Poliager is wont to be re- 
preſented on the Stage to have been, of whom it is 
faid, 


+ Happy Man he, whoſe Wife (like Capricorn) Odyſ. 18, 


Steres him with Riches from a golden Horn + Theſe 
verſes al- 


jude to the Fable of the Goat which ſuck'ed Jupiter, to whoſe 
gilded Horn he gave vertue to furniſh the Owner of it with 
what he liked: and Tranſlated the Goat to Heaven. 


But if, through foreſight, he thought thereby 
to get them the more within his power, as being 
lull'd afleep in Security for the Future, by the 
hopes ſhe gave them at preſent ; this rejoycing, join. 
ed with Confidence in his Wife, was rational. Again, 
when he is brought in numj- The Story on which 
1 goods , which the this Diſcourſe is grounded, 
Phæcians had ſet On ſhore, tO- js in Homer (Odyſſ. 13) 
gether with himſelf, and (that this Autinous, King of the 
done) were departed: if in- Phæcians, and his Nobles, 


» : . . had given Uh, rich gifts 
deed, being himſelf left in ſuch at een from ihe, 


Solitude, and ſo ignorant and furniſhed him with a 
where he was, and having no Ship to carry him and 
Security there for his own 3 e 9 
2 thaca. Utyſjes on p- 
k en, be is Yet ſollicitous, board falls into a deep ſleep, 
for his Goods, leſt which held him, till the 
| ; F 2 Veſſel, 8 
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Veſſel arrived at an Haven in 1haca; where the Mariners carri. 
ed him on Shoar in the Poſture he was in, and left him a fleep 
under an Olive Tree, with all his Goods by him, and fo de. 

parted, Ulyſſes, when he awaked, Ces where he was; 
and thonght the Phæcians had dealt faſly with him, and inſtead 
of Ithaca, landed him in ſome unknown Country. Whiles he 
was debating the matter in his Thoughts, it came into his 
Mind to examin whether he had all his Goods by him, or 0 
which is the Action that occaſions this Debate of our Author. 


The ſly Phecians when they ſtole to Sea, 
Had ftoPn ſome part of what they brougbt away. 


The Covetouſneſs of the Man deſer ved in Truth to 
be pitied, or abhorred rather. But if, as ſome ſay 
(in his Defence) being doubtful whether or no the 
Place (where he was landed) were Ithaca, he made 
uſe of the juſt Tale of his Goods to infer thence the 
Honeſty of the Phæcians; becauſe it was not likely they 
would expoſe him in a ftrange Place, and leave him 
there, with his Goods by him untoucht, (ſo as to get no- 
thing by their Diſhoneſty,) then he makes uſe of a ve- 
ry fit teſt for this Purpoſe, and deſerves Commenda- 
tion for his Wiſdom in that Action. Some allo there 
are who find Fault with [that Paſſage of] tbe putting 
him en Shore, (if it were lo indeed,) when he was aſleep ; 
and tell us that the People of Tuſcany have ſtill a tra- 
ditional Story among them concerning Ulyſſes, that 
he was naturally Sleepy, and therefore a Man whom 
divers could not freely converfe with. Bur if his Sleep 
were but fefgned, and he made uſe of this Pretence 
only of a natural Infirmity, by counterfeiting a Nap, 
to hide the ſtrait he was in at that time in his Thoughts; 
betwixt the Shame of ſending away the Phæciam, 
without giving them a friendly Collation, and hofpi- 
table Gilts, and the fear he had of being diſcovered to 
ſis Enemies by the treating ſuch a Company of Men 
together; they then approve it. 

Now, by thewing young Men theſe Things, we 
thall preſerve them frum being carried away to any 
Corruption in their Manners, and diſpoſe them to the 
tection and Imitation of thoſe that are good: as be- 
ing belore inſtructed readily to diſapprove thoſe, and 

commend 


# 


commend theſe. But this 
ought with the moſt care to 
be done in the reading of 
ſuch Tragedies, wherein probable and ſubtile Speech- 
Jes are made uſe of in the moſt foul and wicked Acti- 
ons. For that is not always true, which Sophocles 
faith, that 
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The Caution with which 
Tragedies are to be read. 


To ſerve a turn, goed Words bell hardly find, 
I ho is by Cuſtom to ill Deeds inclined. 


For even he himſelf is wont to apply pleaſant Reaſo- 


nings and plauſible Arguments to thoſe Manners and 
Actions which are wicked or unbecoming. And in 
another of his Fellow-Tragedians,we may lee even Phe- 
dra her ſelf repreſented, as juſtifying her unlawful At- 
ſection of Hippolytus by acculing Theſeus of ti Carriage 
towards her. And in his Troades, he allows Helena 
che ſame Liberty of Speech againſt Hecuba, whom ſhe 
judgeth to be more worthy Punithment than her felt 
for her Adultery, becauſe ſhe was the Mother of Pa- 
ris, that tempted her thereto. A Young Man there- 
fore, muſt not be accuſtomed to think any thing ot 
that Nature handſomely cr wittily ſpoken ; nor to be 
pleaſed with ſuch colourable Inventions; but rather 
more to abhor ſuch Words as tend to the Defence of 
wanton Acts than the very Acts themſelves. 

And laſtly » * Ie will be +» Uſcful to enquire in- 
uletullikewile to enquire into to the Reaſons why ſuch and 
the Cauſe why each thing is ſuch things are faid in Po- 
laid. For fo Cato, when he est; and examine thoſe Say- 
was a Boy, though he was ings by Reaſonr. 
wont to be very obſervant of all his Maſter's Com- 
mands ; yet, withal he uſed to a5& the Cauſe or Reaſon why 
le ſo Commanced. But Poets are not to be obeyed as 
Pedagogues and Lawgivers are, except they have Rea. 
lon to back what they fay. And that they will not 
want, when they ſpeak well; and it they ſpeak ill, 
„hat they ſay will appear vain and frivolous. But 
now a-days moſt young Men very briskly demand che 
Reaſon of ſuch [trivial] Speeches as theſe, and enquire 
in what Senſe they are ſpoken, F 3 * þ 
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This is * It bodes ill Luck, when Veſſels you ſet up, 


taken out 


To place a ſacred on a Drinking Cup. And 
or 1 Who from's own Chariot to another leaps, ; 


[teza,) Seldom bis Seat without a Combate keeps. 
Sc. and 


being quoted imperfectly by our Author, I have perfe&ed it, by 
adding the omitted Clauſe, [5204 jag in avis woicg. 11 
to compleat the Senſe. The Difficulty of interpreting this Paſ. 
ſage, makes Interpreters to vary about the Senſe of it, I follow 
my own Apprehenſions in this Tranſlation, making it a matter 
of ſuperſtitious Obſervation, which the Poet here enjoins ; for 
I find that n, (which I render a Sacred Cup,) is rendred by 
a late Lexicographer, [Patina Libatoria,] or, a Veſſel out of 
which the Heat heus performed their Libation to the Gods before 
they drank: And Iwas the rather enduced to comply with his 
Notion, becauſe this Precept in the Poet ſtands in Conjunction 


with many more Superſtitious Laws; and the common Tranſla- 
tors of that Poet render it ſo. Others, it is true, make it a 


drinking Obſervation, to prohibit the ſetting the Cup and Flagon one 
on the top of the other ; by which there is a ſtop pur to the Cir- 
culation of the Wine among the Drinkers. But then they make 
2% vn, to be the Cup they drunk out of; wherein the very 
Etymology of the Word confutes them. And yet I find our 
Author in his Banquet of the Wiſe Men, giving this Senſe of it. 
If that rather like the Reader, I render it thus to his Guſt. 


Ill Luck attenas the Man who on the top 
Of the full Flagen ſets the Drinking Cup, 


But to thoſe of greater Moment they give Credence 
without Examination, as to thoſe that follow, 


The boldeft Men are daunted oftentimes, 

When they re reproached with their Parent: Crimes. 
And 

When avy Maw is cruſht by adverſe Fate, 

His Spirit fhould be low, as his Eſtate. 


And yet ſuch Speeches relate to Manners, and diſquiet 
Mens Lives by begetting in them evil Opinions and 
unworthy Sentiments, except they have learned to re- 
turn Anſwer to each of them thus: MWoerefore is it ne- 
ceſſary, that a Man who is cruſhed by adwerſe Fate, ſhould 
bave a dejected Spirit? Yea, why, rather ſhould he not 
ſtruggle againſt Fortune, and raiſe himſelf above the Preſſures 


of bis low Circum#tances? Why, if I my ſelf be 4 g 2 | 
an 
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and wiſe Son of an evil and fooliſh Father, does it not rather 
become me to bear my ſelf confidently upon the Account of my 
own Vertue, than to be dejected and diſ-ſpirited becauſe of my 


Fathers Defects? For he that can encounter ſuch Speech- 


es, and oppoſe them after this manner, not yielding 


C himſelf up to be overſet with the blaſt of every Say- 


ing (as approving that Speech of Heraclitus, that 


What e er is ſaid, though void of Senſe and Mit, 
The Sixe of a Fools Intelle& doth fit) 


will reject many ſuch Things as falſely and idlely 
ſpoken. 

"Theſe Things therefore, may be of uſe to preſerve 
us from the hurt we might get by the Study of Poems. 
But becauſe, as on a Vine the Fruit oftentimes lies 
ſhadowed and hidden under its large Leaves and luxu- 
riant Branches: So in the Pozts Phraſes and Fictions 
that encompaſs them, there are alſo many profitable 
and uſeful Things concealed from the View of youn 
Men (which yet ought not to be ſuffered, nor ſhould 
we be led away from Things themſelves thus, but ra- 
ther adhere to ſuch of them as tend to the promoting 
of Vertue, and the well forming of our Manners ;) it 
will not be altogether uſeleſs, to treat briefly (in the 
next Place) of Paſſages of that Nature. Wherein, I 
intend to touch only at ſome Particulars, leaving their 
larger Tractation, and the trimming up, and furniſh. 
ing them with a Multitude of Inſtances, to thoſe who 
purpofely Diſcourfe of them at large. 

Firſt, therefore, let our 
young Man be taught to un- Differences of Speaking uſed 
derſtand Good and Bad Man- by good and bad, worthy and 
ners and Perſons; and from wrworthy Perſons, uſcful. 
thence apply his Mind to the As alfo, the dilterent mon. 
Words and Deeds which the 297% fores: 

Poet, [whom be reads] decently, aſſigns to either of 
them. For Example, Achilles, though in ſome Wrath, 


The Obſervation of the 


{peaks to Agamemnon, thus [| decently :] 


For I to like Rewards cannot pretend 
Withthee, when in Troys wrack our War ſhall end. 
* Whereas 
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Whereas Therſites, to the ſame Perſon ſpeaks reproach. 


fully in this manner, 


Thy Tent with ſtore of Money thou haſt cram'd, 
And Women for the greateſt Beauty fam d: 

Of which when ſilly Greeks a City take, 

They, firſt of all, tothee a Preſent make. 


Again, Achilles thus, 


If perhaps, Jove ſo favour us at la#t, 
That we may lay Troy's well l d City ware. 


But Therſites thus, 


Either my Valour, or ſome other, muſt 


Take Slaves to fill thy Cheſts, or glut thy Luſt. 


Again, Diomedes, when Agamemnon taking a view ol 
the Army, ſpeaks reproachfully to him, 


To his hard Words forbear to make reply, 
For th Rewerence be bare to Majeſty. 


Whereas Sthenelus, a Man of ſmall note, replies on 
him thus, 


Sir, when you ought ſpeak Truth, what need you hye.? 
Fer with our Fathers we for Valour vie, 


Now the Obſervation of ſuch Difference, will 
teach the young Man the Decency of a modeſt and 
moderate Temper, and the unbecoming Nauſeouſneſs 
of [the contrary Vices ofJ boaſting and cracking of a 
Man's own Worth. And it is worth while alſo, to 
take notice of [the Demeanor of] Agamemnon in the 
ſame Place [of the Poet. ] For he paſſeth by Sthene- 
lus unſpoken to; but perceiving Ulyſſes to be offended, 
Ne Egon not him, but applies himſelf to anſwer him, 
an 


Sith with what he had ſaid be was not pleasꝰd, 
He with complying Words his Wrath appeas d. 


For, for kim to haye apologiz'd to every one, had 


been too ſeryile, and misbecoming the Dignity of 


his 
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his Perſon 5; whereas equally to have neglected every 
one, had been an Act of Inſolence and Imprudence. 
And very handſome it is, that Diomedes, though in the 
heat of the Battle, he anſwers the King only with Si- 
lence; yet after the Battle was over he uſeth more Li- 
berty towards him, ſpeaking thus, 


You called me Coward, Sir, but all Greeks know 
IWithal, you are the firſt dared call me ſo, 


t is expedient alſo, to take notice of the different Car- 
riage of a Wiſe Man, from that of a Sooth-ſayer 
popularly courting the Multitude. For Chalcas, very 
unſeaſonably, makes no ſcruple to traduce the King 
before the People, as having been the cauſe of the 
Peſtilence that was befallen them. But NeFtor (inten- 
ding to bring in a Diſcourſe concerning the reconci- 
ling Achilles to him) that he might not ſeem to charge 
Agamemnon before the Multitude, with the miſcarriage 
his Paſſion had occaſioned, only adviſeth him thus, 


Invite, Sir, th old Commanders to your Tent, 

T” a Feaſt Otwill give you no diſparagement) 
Then ask their Faloment 3 and wha Counſels heft, 
Prefer you his Advice before the reſt, 


Which done, accordingly after Supper he ſends his 
Ambaſſadors. Now this Speech of Neſtor, tended 
tothe rectifying of what he had before done amils : 
But that of Chalcas, only to accuſe and diſparage him. 

There is likewiſe Conſideration to be had of the d- 
ferent Manners of Nations. Such as theſe, The Tyo- 
jans enter into Battle with loud out-cries, and great 
Fiercenels ; but the Greeks 


In profound Silence charge, as thoſe who know 
What Re verence they to their Leaders owe. 


For when Soldiers are about to engage an Enemy, the 

awe they ſtand in of their Officers, is an Argument 

both of Courage and Obedience. For which purpoſe 

Plato teacheth us, That we ought to enure our ſelves to 

Fear, Blame and Diſgrace, more than Labour and Dew 
n 
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And Cato was wont to ſay, That be better liked Men that 
were apt to bluſh, than thoſe that looked pale. | 

Moreover, there is a particular Character to be 
noted of the Men who undertake for any Action. For 


* Who was ſent as a Spy Dolon thus promiſeth, 
by the Trojans. | 


PII paſs through all their Hoſt in a diſguiſe, 
To their Flag-ſhip when (he at Anchor lies. 


+ Who was ſent on the But 7 Diome de, promiſeth no- 
ſame employment by the thing, but only tells them, 
Grecians, in the company Fe jhall be able to perform hi: 
of Ulyſe;, on his requeſt. part the more undauntedly if they 
{end a Companion with bim; whereby is intimated, that 
diſcreet foreſight is a Grecian, and civil, but raſh con- 
fidence, a barbarous and evil Quality; and the former 
therefore, to be imitated, and the latter to be avoided. 

It is a Matter too, of no unprofitable conſideration, 
how the Minds of the Trojans, and of Hector too, 
were affected, when he and Ajax were about to en- 
gage in a ſingle Combat. Fore Æſcbylus, when upon one 
of the fighters at Fiſticuffs in the 1/#hmian Games, re- 
ceiving a blow on the Face, there was made a great 
out cry among the People, ſaid, hat a thing is Practice 
See, how the lookers on only cry out, but the Man that re- 
ceived the Stroke is ſilent But when the Poet tells us, 
that the Greeks rejoyced when they ſaw Ajax in his gli - 
ſtering Armour: but | 


The Trojans Knees for very fear did quale; 
And even Hefor's Heart began to ake. 


Who is there, that wonders not at this difference ? 
when the Heart of him that was to run the risk of the 
Combat only beats inwardly, as if he were to under- 
take a meer wreſtling or running Match : but the very 
Bodies of the Spectators tremble and ſhake, out of the 
kindnels and fear which they had for their King. 

In the ſame Poet alſo, we may obſerve the difference 
betwixt che humour of a Coward, and a valiant Man. 
For Therſites, : 

Again#i 
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Againſt Achilles a great Malice had, 
And wiſe Ulyſſes be did Hate as bad. 


But Ajax is always [repreſented as] friendly to Achil. 
les ; and particularly, ſpeaks thus to Hector, concern- 
ing him, | 
This ſingle Combat thou deſign” #F with me, 
: Shall give thee proof that Greece yields gallant Knig bts- 
And brave Achilles is not th only be, 
= That ſlaughters Men, and like a Lion fights. 


1 Wherein he inſinuates the high Commendation of 
chat Valiant Man. And in what follows, he ſpeaks 
te handſom things of his fellow Soldiers in general, 
. thus, 

r 

| 


For many Greeks, beſides my ſelf, there be, 
Of force ſufficient to encounter thee. 


, Wherein he doth not boaſt himſelf to be the only, or 
, the beſt Champion; but one of thoſe, among many 
s 9 wo 1 wo "2x that Combat. 
« at hat n ſaid, is ; 
; | Children ſhould be taught 
F 
5 think fit to add this. That a of alt te . ks 
many of the Trojans came in- of manners; rather than 
to the Enemies Power alive, che Language or any other 
but none of the Græciant: and * | 
that many of them ſupplicated to their Enemies as 
(for inſtance) Ardaſtus, the Sons of Antimachus, Luca- 
on; and even Hector himſelf intreats Achilles for a 
? Sepulture ; but not one of theſe doth ſo ; as judging it 
: barbarous to ſupplicate to a Foe in the Field, and more 
: Greek-like either to conquer or die. But as in the ſame 
Y Plant, the Bee feeds on the Flower, the Goat on the Bud, 
: the Hog on the Root, and other Living Creatures on the 
Seed and the Fruit : So in reading of Poems, one Man 
ſingleth out the Hiſtorical part; another dwells upon 
. on 1 5 fit diſpoſal of words; (as Ariffopbanes 
lays of Euripides, = 2 
| His 


{ 
4 
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His gallant Language runs ſo ſmooth and round, 
That I am rawviſh: with th harmonious ſound ;) 


But others, to whom this part of my Diſcourſe is di- £ 
rected, mind only ſuch things as are uſeful to the ber- y 
tering of Manners. And ſuch we are to put in mind, * 
that it's an abſurd thing, that thoſe who delight in Fa- 6 
bles, ſhould not let any thing ſlip them of the Vain and 5 
Extravagant Stories, [they find in Poets ;] and thoſe ( 
who affect Language, ſhould pretermit nothing that is * 
Elegantly and Floridiy expreſt : and only the lovers IM . 
of Honour and Vertue, and who apply themſelves to 
the Study of Poems not for Delight, but for Inſtructi- 
ons fake, ſhould ſlightly and negligently obſerve what is 
ſpoken in them relating to Valour, "Temperance or 
Juſtice, of which Nature are theſe Paſſages, 


Gallant Tydides, what hath us betid, 
That Valour from our daring breaſts is hid? 


Come, ſtand to me; for foul vill be the ſhame, 
IWhiles Hector beards our ſhips, if we be tame. 


For to ſee a Man of the greateſt Wiſdom in danger of 
being totally cut off, with all thoſe that take part with 
him, and yet leſs affected with fear of Death, than 
Shame and Diſhonour ; muſt needs excite in a Young 
Man a paſſionate affection for Vertue. And this, 


Toy d was the Goddeſs, for ſhe much did prize 
| A Man that was alike both juſt and wiſe : 


Teacheth us to infer, that that Deity delights not in a 
rich, ora proper, or a ſtrong Man; but in one that is 
ſurniſhed with Wiſdom and Juſtice. Again, when the 
{fame Goddeſs (Minerva) faith, that the reaſon why 
ihe did not deſert or neglect Ulyſſes, was, 


Cauſe be 1vas Wile and gallant things deſign d, 
And bammer'd noble Projects in bis mind. 


She therein tells us, that of all things pertaining to us, 
nothing is dear to the Gods, and wherein we reſemble 
them, but our Vertue; ſeeing liking is produced by 
likengls. And 
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And ſeeing moreover, that ; : 

it both ſeemeth and really is, Palſager tre - ie 8 * 
a great thing to be able to No- e e . 

& erate a Man's Anger; but a greater by far, to guard a 
Man's ſelf before-hand by Prudence, that he fall not 
T into it, nor be ſurpriſed by it, therefore alſo ſuch Paſ- 
ſages as tend that way are not ſlightly to be repreſented 
to the Readers. For Example, that Achilles himfelf 
(who was a Man of no great Forbearance, nor inclined 
to ſuch Meekneſs,) yet fore-ſpeaks Priamus to be calm, 
and not to provoke him, thus, 


Anger me not old Father (fith my mind 

To reſtore Hector to thee is inclin d, 

At Jove's Command) leſt in my Tent I be 
| Tempted t' offend bim by affronting thee. 


"3 WW 0. W- 0 0 YC hn 3 wn. 


And that he himſelf firſt waſheth, and decently cover- 

ech the Body of Hector, and then puts it into a Chariot, 

to prevent his Fathers ſeeing it ſo unworthily mangled 7 
as it was, a | 


Lest on the ſight of bis torn Son, his rage 
Should the Old Man to ſome raſh ſpeech engage ; 
Which might provoke him to unſheath his Sword, 


And by bis ſlaughter d:ſobey Jove's word. 


For it is a piece of admirable Prudence for a Man fo 
prone to Anger, as being by nature haſty and turious 
to underſtand himſelf ſo well, as to let a guard 
upon his own inclinations, and by avoiding provo- 
| cations, to keep his Paflion at due diſtance by the uſe 
| of Reaſon, leſt he ſhould be unawares ſurprized by 
| it. And after the fame manner, muſt the Man that 
is apt to be Drunken, fore-arm himſelf againſt that 
Vice; and he that is given to Wantonneſs, againſt 
[uſt : as Ageſilaus refuſed to receive a kiſs from a Beau- 
tiſul Perſon addreſſing to him; and Cyrus would not 

Jo much as endure to fee Panthea. Whereas, on the 
contrary, thoſe that are not vertnouſly Bred, are wont 
to gather Fewel to enflame their Paſſions, and volun- 
tarily to abandon themſelves to thoſe Temprations, to 
which 
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which of themſelves they are endangered. But Ce. 
does not only reſtrain his own Anger, but (perceiving 
bythe Diſcourſe of his Son Telemachys, that through in- 
dignation conceiv'd againft ſuch Evil Men, was great- 
ly provoked) he blunts his Paſſion too before hand, 
and compoſeth him to Clamneſs and Patience, thus, 


Thougb in my Houſe the Wooers wrong me ſore, 

Yea, though by th? Heels they drag me out of door; 
Or fling Darts at me, gives no Paſſion vent, 

Nor my Deſigns by too fond ha#t prevent. 


For, as Men are not wont to put Bridles on their 
Horſes when they are running in full ſpeed, but bring 
them bridled before-hand to the Race: ſo do they uſe 
to pre-occupy, and prediſpole the Minds of thoſe 
Perſons with rational Conſiderations to enable them to 
encounter Paſſion, whom they perceive to be too 
mettleſome and unmanageable upon the ſight of pro- 
voking objects. 

| Furthermore (the young 
2 of J ſome- Man) is not altogether to 
E e neglect Names themſelves 
when he meets with them : though he is not obliged 
to give much heed to ſuch idle deſcants as thoſe of Cle- 
a%thes, who whiles he profeſſeth himſelf an Interpre- 


ter, plays the trifler. As in theſe paſſages [of Homer 


Zeb , Id N d and 

785 "Ara Auduidty — 
For he will needs read the two /aſ# of theſe words with 
an hen [to joyn them into one, ] and make them 
LA - -oSorats ] for that the Air evaporated from the 
Earth, when it falls down again, is fo called. Yea, 
and Chryſippus too, though he do not ſo trifle, yet is 
he very jejune [in his Interpretations] whiles be hunts 
after improbable Etymologies As when he will need; 
force the words [ivg/oz Kezridn,] to import Jupiters 
excellent faculty in ſpeaking, and powerfulneſs to per- 
ſarade thereby. 
| But ſuch things as theſe are 


Learning and good breeding. fitter to be left to the exami- 
nation 
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nation of Grammarians; and we are rather to inſiſt 
upon ſuch Paſſages as are both profitable and perſwaſive. 
Such, for inſtance as theſe.] 


For though my rage would thus have tempted me, 
Yet 1 had learn'd a better Man to be. And, 
For very well he underſtood the Arts 

Of ſweet demeanour, to engage Mens Hearts, 


For whiles the Author tells us that fortitude may be 
taught; and that an obliging and graceful way of con- 
verſing with others, is to be gotten by Art, and the 
aſe of Reaſon; he exhorts us, not to negle the Im- 
provement of our ſelves ; but by obſerving our Teach- 
ers Inſtructions to learn a becoming Carriage. As 
knowing, that Clowniſhneſs and Cowardice argue ill 
Breeding andIgnorance. And very ſuitable to what hath 
been laid is that which is ſaid of Jupiter and Neptune, 


Both Country- men they were, and of one race 
But Jove the elder, and more knowing was. 


For the Poet therein pro- | 
nounceth Wiſdom to be the Of dem, 

moſt Divine and Royal Quality of all; as placin 
therein the greateſt excellency of Jupiter himſelf, 
and judging all Vertues elſe to be neceſſarily conſe- 
quent thereunto. We are alſo to accuſtom a young 
Man attentively to hear ſuch things as theſe, 


The Man in Wiſdom greatly doth excel, 

And therefore Lyes be will diſdain to tell : And, 
It ill becomes Antilochus the Wie, 

By foul play to my Steeds to win the Prize. And, 
What ? Glaucus talk at ſuch a rate? How can 

Such Inſolence drop from ſo Wiſe a Man? 


Which Speeches teach us, that it is beneath Wiſe Men 
to he, or to deal otherwiſe than fairly even in Games, 
or to blame other Men without juſt cauſe. And when 
the Poet attributes Pindarus his 
violating the Ceſſation of Arms, — — cauſe of Henefly and 
lworn to by both fides, to 

this 
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this Folly ; he withal declares his Judgment, that a 
Wiſe Man will not be guilty of an unjuſt Action. The 
like may we alſo infer concerning Chaſtity, taking our 
Ground for it, from theſe Paſlages, 


High born Antæa, Prætus bis fair Spouſe, 

Did madly tempt againſt her ſponſal vows, 

The wiſe Bellerophon, but he was ſhy 

With ſuch a foul Temptation to comply, And, 
Fair Clytemneſtra's ſelf, whiles Reaſon ſway'd, 

To ſuch a baſe act could not be bet ray d. 


In wich Speeches the Poet aſſigns Wiſdom to be the 
cauſe of Chaſtity. And when in Exhortations made to 
encourage Souldiers to fight, he ſpeaks in this manner, 


What mean you, Gentlemen? Stand, ſtand for ſhame ; 
To fight, not fly, becomes the Lycian name; And 
Shame and revenge, methinks, ſhould fire your hearts, 
In ſuch a Combat to perform your parts. 


He ſeems to intimate, that 


And 7alor, 
prudentMen are valiant Men; 


becauſe they fear the ſhame of baſe Actions; and can 


trample on Pleaſures, and ſtand their Ground in the 
greateſt Hazards. Whence Timotheus in (the Play cal- 
led) Perſæ, takes occaſion handſomly to exhort the 
Graecians thus, 


% Brave Soldiers of juſt ſhame in awe ſhould ſtand : 
A Mey; Fir th bluſhing face oft helps the fighting hand. 


And A ſcbylus alſo makes it a point of Wiſdom, not to 
be blown up with pride, when a Man is honoured, 
nor to be moved or elevated with the Acclamations of a 
Multitude; writing thus of Amphiaraus, 


Not to ſeem wiſe, hut to be ſo, he ſougbt: 

His gallant Breaſt 24s like a fruitful Ground, 
here Seeds were ſown of Wiſdom moſt profeund, 
Which gravejt Counſels to perfection brought. 


So 
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For it is the patt of a wiſe Man to value himſelf upon 


the conſciouſneſs of his own true worth and excellency. 


Whereas, therefore, all (inward perfections) are 


8 reducible to Wiſdom, it appears that all ſorts of Vertue 
and Learning are included in it. 


Again, Boys may be in- Some ſuſpected Paſſages in 


8 ſtructed by reading the Poets Poets, improvable ; and 
Jas they ought, to draw even how. 

from thoſe Paſſages that ate moſt ſuſpected for Wicked 
& Abſurd, ſomething that is uſeful and profitable; as the 
hee is taught by Nature to gather the ſweeteſt and 
moſt pleaſant Honey from the harſheſt Flowers, and 
| ſharpeſt Thorns. It does indeed at the firſt bluſh caſt 


a ſhrewd ſuſpicion on Agamemnou. of taking a Bribe, 


| when ( Homer tells us) that he diſcharged that * rich 


Man from the Wars, who 
preſented him with his Fleet 
near Atha. 


Thus did be (having no great lit to fight ) 
Buy an exemption from the Siege of Troy; 


For rich he was, and labour'd, if he might, 
To live at bome his Riches to enjoy. 


6 Echepolus, 


Yet (as faith Ariſtotle) it was well done of him, to 
prefer a good Beaſt before ſuch a Man. For, the Truth 
is, a Dog, or Aſs is of more value than a timorous and 
cowardly Man that wallows in Wealth and Luxury, 
Again, Thetis ſeems to do undecently, when ſhe ex- 
horts ker Son to follow his Pleaſures; and minds him 
of companying of Women. But even here, on the 
other ſide, the Continency of Achilles is worthy to 
be conſidered ; who though he dearly loved Briſeis, 
newly returned to him too; yet, when he knew his 
Life to be near its end, he does not haſten to the fru- 
ition of Pleaſures 3 nor when he mourns for his Friend 
| Patreclus does he (as moſt Men are wont) ſhut 
himſelf up from all Buſineſs, and neglected his Duty, 
but only bars himſelf from Recreations for his forrows 
lake, whiles yet he gives himſelf up to Action, and 
military Employments. And Archilocbus is not praiſe- 

G worthy 
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worthy neither, who in the midſt of his mourning for 
his Siſters Husband drowned in the Sea, contrives to, 
diſpel his Grief, by drinking and Merriment. And | 
yet he gives this plauſible Reaſon to juſtifie that Practice 
of his, 


To Drink, and Dance, rather than mourn, I chuſe; 
Nor wrong Ihim, who Mourning can't reduce. 


For, if he judged himſelf to do nothing amiſs when 
he followed Sports and Banquets [in that caſe ;] ſure, 
we ſhall not do worle, if in whatever Circumſtances, 
we follow the Study of Philoſophy, or manage publick 
Affairs, or go to the Market, or to the Academy, or 
follow our Husbandry. Wherefore, thoſe Corrections 


: alſo are not to be rejected, 
Concerning the Correction yhich Cleant bes and Antiſt hene. 
of Poets ſayings. have made uſe of. For Ar: 
tit henes, ſeeing the Athenians all in a Tumult in the 


Theater, and juſtly, upon the pronunciation of this 
Verſe, 


Except what Men think ſuch, thae's nothing ill : 
Preſently ſubjoyned this Corrective, 
But what's ſo, is fo, think Men what they will. 


And Cleanthes, hearing this Paſſage concerning Wealth, 


Great is th advantage that great Wealth attends, 
For oft with it we purchaſe Health and Friends: 


Preſently altered it thus, 


Great diſad vantage oft attends on Wealth ; 
We purchaſe Whores att and deftroy our Health. 


And Zeno Corrected that of Sophocles, 


The Man that in a Tyrants Palace dwells, 
His Liberty for's Entertainment ſells : 


— — — 


Afterthis manner, 
No: 
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No : if be came in free, he cannot loſe 


His Liberty, though in a Tyrants Houſe. 


Meaning by a free Man, one that is undaunted and mag- 
nanimous, and one of a Spirit too great to ſtoop be- 
neath it ſelf. And why may not we alſo, by ſome 
ſuch Acclamations as thoſe, call off young Men to the 
better ſide, by uſing ſome Things (ſpoken by Poets) 
en after the lame Manner? For Example, 'tis ſaid, 


5, Tis all that in this Life one can require, 
ck To hit the Mark be aims at in Deſire. 


or To which we may reply, thus, 
d, 'Tis falſe ; except one level his Deſpre 


At what*s expedient, and no more require: 


„For tis an unhappy thing, and not to be wiſhed, for a 
ic Man to obtain and be Maſter of what he deſires, if ic 
is be unexpedient. Again this Saying, 


Thou Agamemnon, mu#t thy ſelf prepare, 
Of Toy and Grief by Turns to take thy Share: 
Thy Father, Arterus, ſure, neer thee begat, 
To be an unchang*d Favourite of Fate. 


We may thus invert, 


Thy Father Arterus, never thee begat, 
To be an unchang*d Favorite of Fate: 
Therefore, if moderate thy Fortunes are, 


Thou ſhould*(# rejoice always, and Grief ferbear. 
Again it is ſaid, ; 


Alas ! This Evil comes from the Powers divine, 
That oft we ſee what's good, yet it decline. | 


Yea, rather, ſay we, *cis a brutiſh, and irrational, 
and wretched Fault of ours, that when we underſtan 

better Things, we are carried away to the purſuit of 
thoſe which are worſe, through our Incemperance, 
and Effeminacy. Again, one lays, 
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This (in Oft th illllivꝰd Teacher unſucceſsful proves; 


his Trea- For not the Teachers Speech but Practice moves 
tiſe de ge- 


rend Republica) this Author cites from Menander. 

Yea, rather, ſay we, both the Speech and Practice; 
or the Practice by the Means of Speech; as the Horſe 
is managed with the Bridle, and the Ship with the 
Helm. For Vertue hath no Inſtrument ſo ſuitable and 
agreeable to human Nature, to work on Men withal, 
as that of rational Diſcourſe. Again, we meet with I 
this [Character of ſome Perſon, J 5 


He's flexible both ways, where Beauty moves; 
Though leſs inclin'd to Male than Female Loves. 


But had ſaid better thus, 


Where Modeſty ſets. bis Deſires their ter her 
He's prone to both alike ; [that's truly, neiber:] 


For it is no Commendation of a Man's Deterity, to 
be toſſed up and down as Pleaſure and Beauty move 
him ; but an Argument rather of a weak and unſtable 
Diſpoſition. Once more, this Speech, 


Religion damps the Courage of our Minds, 

Anl ev'n wiſe Men to Cowardice inclines : 
Is by no means to be allowed, but rather the contrary, 
For, 


Religicn truly fortifies Mens Minas, 
And a wiſe Man to valiant acts inclines. 


As that which gives not occaſion of Fear to any, but 
weak and fooliſh Perſons, and ſuch as are ungrateful 
to the Deity; who are apt to look on that Divine 
Power and Principle, which is the cauſe of all Good, 
with Suſpicion and Jealouſie, as more inclined to 
Miſchief, And ſo much for that which i call Corre- 
&ion Lof Poets Sayings. ]- 2 

Improving Sayings of Po- There is yet another way 
cts by way of Accomodatie of improving Poems, taught 
on to ot her Subjects. us well by Chry/ippus; Which 
is, by Accommodation of any Saying, to transfer tht 
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which is uſeful and ſerviceable in it, to divers Things of 
the ſame kind. For whereas Heſiod ſaith, 077 6 


If but a Cow miſcarry, common Fame 
Upon the next ill Neighbour lays the Blame, 


The ſame may be applied to a Man's Dog, or Af, 
or ſ any other Beaſt of his, which is liable to the like 
Miſchance. Again, Euripides faith, 

How can that Man be called a Slave, who ſlights 
| Ewv'n Death it ſelf, which ſervile Spirits frights? © 
The like whereof may be ſaid of hard Labour, or 
painful Sickneſs. For as Phyiicians finding by Experi- 
| ence the Force of any Medicine, in the Cure of ſome 
one Diſeaſe, make Uſe of it by Accommodation, pro- 
portionably to every other Diſeaſe of Affinity thereto: 
So are we to deal with ſuch Speeches as are of a com- 
mon Import, and apt to communicate their Senſe to 
other Things; we muſt not confine to that one thing 
only to which they were at firſt adapted, hut transfer 
them to all other of like Nature; and accuſtom young 

en by many parallel Inſtances to ſee the Communi- 
ableneſs of them, and exerciſe the Promptneſs of 
their Wits in ſuch Applications. So that when Menan- 
der ſays, 


That Man is happy at no uſual Rate, | 
Whoſe great Mind's fitted with a great Eſt ate : 


They may be able to judge, that the ſame is fitly ap- 
plicable to Glory, and Authority, and El:quence alſo, 
and that the Reproot which Us gives Aebilles, when 
he found him fitting in Schyrus in the Apartment of the 
young Ladies, 
Theu, who from nobleſt Greeks deriv?ſt thy Race, 
Doſt thou with ſpinning Wool thy Birth diſgrace ? 
May be as well given to the Prodigal, to him that un- 
dzrtak2s any 4:ſhmneft Way of Living, yea to the ſlothful 
and unlearned Perſon; thus, 2 | 
Thou, who from nobleſt Greeks derid'ſt thy Race, 
Doft thou with Fadling thy you Birth diſgrace ? 
by Or 
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* The Word 28]v32z0r&v Or doſt thou ſpend thy 


here uſed, denotes a Game time in Dicing, or other 
among the Grecians, which uncreditable Gaming, or deal 
_ vga to be the in adulterate Wares, or gri- 
tting of Quailt in a roun - 1 
Compaſs or Ring, and ſtri- PINg - fury , not minding 
king at the Heads of them; my thing that is great, and 
and he that in the Ring Worthy thy noble Extra- 
ſtruck down one, had Li- ion ? So when they read 
berty to ſtrike at the reſt g 
in Order, but he that miſſed, was obliged to ſet up Quails for 
others, and this they did by Turns. We have no Engliſh Word 
that I know of, to expreſs this Game, but becauſe it is here 
mentioned as mean and diſhonourable, J render it in general [ o- 
ther uncreditable Games.) In this Senſe I find it taken by 


Eraſmus in his Adages, as alſo by Plato in his Alcibiades, where 


he faith, Ofx ama regowdeiav o7 NG ambaino]e & ov xoroOy 

ms &,MAKg, non arridere te decet reſpicientem eum qui coturnices 

erit, & alios ejuſdem generis homines. And in his Pheden, Ons 
meds Tvs Nag © aw , The 5 Ts deires amp s paluuys 
o, WM 5 coupwrev, mh Ne me ToiauTa Honda Nen 
tum vulgaribus hominibus eft certamen: ſed cum preſtantiſſimis ; 
gquamobrem non negligenter res eſt gerenda, neque coturnices ſunt fe- 
riendg, neque hu juſmodi rerum admiratione ob ſtupeſcendum. 


For Wealth (the God moſt ſerve) Ilittle care, 
Sith the worſt Men his Favours often wear : 


They may be able to infer ; therefore as little regard is 
to be had to Glory, and bodily Beauty, and princely 


Robes, and prieſtly Garland ; all which alſo we ſee to 


be the Enjoyments of very bad Men. [Again when 
they read this Paſſage. J 


A coward Father propagates his Vice, 
And gets @ Son Heir to his Cowardice. 


They may in Truth apply the fame to Intemperance, 
to Superſtition, to Envy, and all other Diſeaſes of Men's 
Minds, [that they alſo are derivable by c= 
to Poſtericy.] Again, whereas tis handſomely ſaid of 
Homer, 


O moſt unbappy Paris. 
Like whow 0 Mortal fair 1s : 


And, 
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Ind, O Hector, lovely fair, 
With whom none may compare; 


For whiles he mentions the Beauty of Paris, with a 
Term of diſgrace annexed, he ſhews that a Man who 
T hath no greater excellency than that of Beauty to 
# commend him, deſerves to have it mentioned with 
contempt and ignominy : Such Expreflions we ſhould 
make uſe of, in like Caſes to repreſs the Inſolence of 
ſuch as bear themſelves high upon the account of ſuch 
| things as are of no real value: and to teach young 
Men to look upon the compellations of, O thou richeſt 
J Men, and O thou that excelleſt in feaſting, in multitudes 
: of Attendants and Herds of Cattle, yea, and in Eloquent 
| /praking it ſelf 3 to be, as they are indeed, Expreſſions 
that import Repreach and Infamy. For, in truth, a 
Man that deſigns to excel, ought to endeavour it in 
thoſe things that are in themſelves moſt excellent ; and 
to become chief in the chiefeſt, and great in the great- 
eſt things. Whereas Glory that ariſeth from things in 
themſelves ſmall and inconſiderable, is Inglorious and 
Contemptible. To mind us whereof, we ſhall never 
be at a Joſs for Inſtances, if, in reading Adomer eſpeci- 
ally, we obſerve how he applieth the Expreſſions that 
import Praiſe or Diſgrace; wherein we have clear 
Proof that he makes {mall account of the good things 
either of the Body or Fortune. And firſt of all, in 
Meetings and Salutations, Men do not call others fair, 
or rich, or ffrong ; but ule ſuch Terms of Commen- 
dations as theſe, 


Son of Laertes, from great Jove deriving | 
Thy Pedigree, and 5kil'd in wiſe contriving : The Te- 
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And, , which 
Hector, thou Son of Priam, whoſe advice good Poer- 
M ith wiſeſt Jove's Men count of equal price: take their 
And, | commenda- 
Achilles Son of Peleus, whom all Story , 
: F ai [ 
5 hy —_ as the Græciĩans greateſt Glory: 2 0h 


Divine Patroclus, for thy worth who art 
Of all the Friends I have, lodg*d next my Heart. 
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And moreover, when they ſpeak diſgracefully of an 
Perſon, they touch not at bodily Defects, but direct all 
their Reproaches to vicious Actions: as tor Inſtance, 


A degged-looking, drunken Beaſt thou art: 
And in thy Boſom haſt a Dears faint Heart: 
* 1 | 

Ajax, at Brawling valiant ſtill, 

IW hoſe Tongue is ufd to ſpeaking ill? 
And, | 

A Tongue ſo looſe hung, and ſo vain withal, 

Idomeneus, becomes thee not at all: | 
And, 

Ajax, thy Tongue doth oft end; 

For of thy boaſting there's no end. 


Laſtly, when Ulyſſes reproacheth Therſitet, he objecteih 
not to him his Lemeneſs, nor his Baldzeſs, nor his 
Huncht Backt: but the vitious quality of indiſcreet Babling. 
[On the other ſide] when the Mother [Jun] means 
to expreſs a dalliance or motherly Fondneſs to her Son 


Vulcan, ſhe courts him with an Epithet taken from his 
Halting, thus, 


Take courage, and fall on, 
My pretty limping Son. 


In which Inſtance, Homer does [as it were] deride 
thoſe, who are aſhamed of their lameneſs or blindneſs; 
as not thinking any thing a Diſgrace that is not in it 
ſelf Diſgraceful; nor any Perſon liable to a reproach 


for that which is not imputable to himſelf, but to For- 


Moderation and Magnanimity, tune. Thele two great Ad- 
to be gotten by reading vantages may be made by 
the Poet. thoſe who frequently ſtudy 
Poets; [the learning] Moderation, to keep: them 
from unſeaſonable and foolith reproaching others with 
their Misfortunes, when themſelves enjoy a conſtant 
current of Proſperity. and Magnanimiiy, that under 
variety of Accidents they be not dejected nordiſturbed, 
but meekly bear the being ſcoffed at, reproached and 
drolled upon. Eſpecially, having that faying of. Phile- 
mon ready at hand [in ſuch Caſes, !] 177564 


Ve 
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T bat Spirit ii well in tune, whoſe ſweet repoſe, 
No railers Tongae can ever diſcompoſe. 


And yet if one [that fo rails] do himſelf deſerve Re- 
prehenſion, thou may*ſt take occaſion. ¶ to retort upon 
him? his own Vices and inordinate Paſſions. As when, 
in the Tragedy, Adraſtus aſſaulted thus, by Alemæon. 


Thy Siſter's one that did ber Husband kill; 
He returns him this Anſwer, 
But thou thy ſelf thy Mothers Blogd did ſpill. 


For as they who ſcourge a Man's Garments do not touch 
the Body; ſo thoſe that turn other Mens evil Fortunes 
or mean Births to matter of Reproach, do only with 
vanity and folly enough laſh their external Circum- 
ſtances, but touch not their internal part, the Soul, nor 
thoſe things which truly need Correction and Reprook, 

Moreover, as we have a- The good ſayings of Poets 
bove taught you to abate and to be back'd with the par- 
leſſen the Credit of evil and allel Speeches of Philoſophers, 
hurtful Poems, by ſetting in Oppoſition to them the 
Famous Speeches and Sentences of ſuch worthy Men 
as have managed publick Affairs: ſo will it be uſeful to 
us, where we find any things in them of civil and pro- 
firable import, to improve and ſtrengthen them by 
Teſtimonies and Proofs taken from Philoſophers ; 
withal giving theſe the Credit of being the firſt Inven- 
tors of them. For this is both juſt and profitable to be 
done, ſeeing by this means, ſuch ſayings receive an 
additional ſtrength and eſteem ; when it appears that 
what is ſpoken on the Stage, or ſung to the Harp, or 
occurs in a Scholars Leflon, is agreeable to the Do. 
arines of Pythagoras and Plato: and that the Sentences 
of Chiley and Bias, tend to the ſame iſſue with thoſe 
that are found in the Authors which Children Read. 
Therefore muſt we induſt riouſly ſhew them, that theſe 
P. etical Sentences Rid mog IV 
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* Hiad. 3. * Daughter, thy Sex is born for marriage- cares; 
Jupiter L's therefore not thy work to arder Wars : 

tells Venus And, | yp 

8 * hen Jove's angry with them, whoſe unmanag'd rage 


rurned With thoſe that overmatch them doth engage: 
wounded by Diomedes. | 


Differ notin Subſtance, but bear plainly the ſame Senſe, 


with that Philoſophical Sentence, Know thy felf. 
And theſe, 


Heſſod. Fools, who by wrong ſeek to augment their ſtore, 
E634. A 1 know not how much half than all is more. 
nd, 


Of Counſel giv'n to miſchievons intents, 
The Man that gives it, moſt of all regents : 


Are of near kin to what we find in the determinations 
of Plato, in his Books intituled Gergias, and Concerning 
the Commonwealth ; to wit, That it is worſe to do than 
to ſuffer injury: and, that a Man more endamageth bim- 


felf, when he hurts another, than he would be damnified, if 


he were the ſufferer. And that of Æſcbylus. 


Cheer up, Friend; Sorrows when they higheſt climb, 
What they exceed in meaſure, want in time: 


We muſt inform them, is but the ſame famous Sentence 
which is ſo much admired in Epicurus, That great Griefs 
are but ſnort 5 and thoſe that are of long continuazce are 
but ſmall. The former clauſe whereof is that which 
AHſcbylus here faith expreſly, and the latter, but the 
conſequent of that. For if a great and intenſe Sorrow 
do not laſt, then that which doth laſt, is not great, nor 
hard to be born. And thoſe words of Theſpis, 


Sceſt not how Jove, becauſe he cannot he, Y 
Nor Vaunt, nor laugh at impious drollery; 

And Pleaſures Charms are things to him unknown, 
Among th; Gods wears the imperial Crown ? 


* Wherein differ they from what Plato ſays, That the 


divine Nature alone is uncapable of feeling joy or grief? 
And that ſaying of Bacchylides, 8 


Vertue 


ol 


Ant 
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Vertue alone doth laſting honour gain; 
But Men of greate fi Spirits oft Wealth attain : 


[And thoſe of Euripides much of the ſame import, 


Hence Temperance in my eſteem excels, 
Becauſe it conſtantly with Good Men dwells : 
* Strive to build Honour upon vertuous Deeds; * have 


And uſe your Wealth to ſupply Vertuous Needs : in the 
So ſhall you, with the beſt. of mortal, be arr 


Partakers of a firm felicity. Verſes, 

| made the 
boldeſt Adventure that I have done any where in this Treatiſe ; 
becauſe I find every Tran/ator elſe hath taken the ſame liberty, 
25 was neceſſary in ſo corrapted a Place, and wherein the wvarie 
[:4iones give ſo little help, I read them therefore thus, Tay 
my e, Naito A dperty vilcea onda: h bv EAN A 
„hier dv ON The Verſes thus diſtinguiſh'd, ſute the 
frame of many of Euripides's Chorus s, and by this correction of 
ſome Words, the quotation ſutes the Author's ſcope. I ſubmit 
it to the Reader, who I am aſſured, if he be candid, will take 
my endeavour to reſtore ſo corrupt a place in good part, al- 
though he be not of my mind in it. And if any be offended 


at it, I hope he will do he Author that right, as to offer a 
better commendation of his own. Sow 


93 


Do they not evidently confirm to us, what the Phi- 
loſophers ſay of Riches, and other external good things, 
That without Vertue they are fruitleſs and unprofitable En- 
joyments £ 

Now thus to accommodate The uſefulneſs of accommo- 
and reconcile Po-try to the Jaring Poetry and Philoſophy ; 
Doctrines of Philoſophy, ſtrips and teaching Children the 
it of its fabulous and perſona- Correſpondency of each 
ted parts; and makes thoſe * other. 
things which it delivers uſefully, to acquire alſo the 
Reputation of Gravity: and over and above, in- 
clines the Soul of a Young Man to receive the Im- 
preſſions of Philoſophical Precepts. For he will here- 
by be enabled to come to them, not altogether deſti- 
tute of ſome ſort of reliſh of them, not as to things 
that he heard nothing of befgre, nor with an bead 

151 mts | confuſedly 
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* ied. 5. * Daughter, thy Sex is born for marriage- cares; 
Jupiter It's therefore not thy work to arder Wars : 
tells Venu: And, 25 


2 Fhon Jove's angry with them, whoſe unmanag'd rape 


rurned With thoſe that overmatch them doth engage : 
wounded by Diomedez, 


Differ not in Subſtance, but bear plainly the ſame Senſe, 
with that Philoſophical Sentence, Know thy felf. 
And theſe, 
Hefed, Fools, who by wrong ſeek to augment their ſtore, 
£634. a * not how much half than all is more. 
nd, | 
Of Counſel giv'n to miſchievons intents, 
The Man that gives it, moſt of all repent; : 


Are of near kin to what we find in the determinations 
of Plato, in his Books intituled Gergias, and Concerning 
the Commonwealth; to wit, That it is worſe to do than 
to ſuffer injury: and, that a Man more endamageth bim- 
felf, when he hurts another, than he would be damnified, if 
he were the ſufferer. And that of ÆAſchylus. 


Cheer up, Friend; Sorrows when they hig beſt climb, 
What they exceed in meaſure, want in time : 


We muſt inform them, is but the ſame famous Sentence 
which is ſo much admired in Epicurus, That great Griefs 
are but ſnort 5 and thoſe that are of long continuance are 
but ſmall. The former clauſe whereof is that which 
e£ſchylus here faith expreſly, and the latter, but the 
conſequent of that. For if a great and intenſe Sorrow 
do not laſt, then that which doth laſt, is not great, nor 
hard to be born. And thoſe words of Tbeſpis, 


Sceſt not how Jove, becauſe he cannot the, "I 
Nor Jaunt, nor laugh at impious drollery ;, 

And Pleaſures Charms are things to him unknown, 
Among th: Gods wears the imperial Crown ?. 


- Wherein differ they from what Plato ſays, That the 


divine Nature alone is uncapable of feeling joy or grief ? 
And that ſay ing of Bacchylides, 8 1% e 
| r Vertue 
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Vertue alone doth laſting honour gain ; 
But Men of greate f Spirits oft Wealth attain : 


And thoſe of Euripides much of the ſame import, 


Hence Temperance in my efteem excels, 
Tree it conſtantly with Good Men dwells : 
And, | 
* Strive to build Honour upon vertuous Deeds; have 
And uſe your Wealth to ſupply Vertuous Needs : in 4 
So ſhall you, with the beſt of mortal, be pogo or 
Partakers of a firm felicity. | 


Verſes, 

| made the 
boldeſt Adventure that I have done any where in this Treatiſe; 
becauſe I find every Tranſlator elſe hath taken the ſame liberty, 
25 was neceſlary in ſo corrnpted a Place, and wherein the vari- 
leck iones give ſo little help, I read them therefore thus, T. 
my Ie, Nair A dperty riltedoud ar dbxcir” iv EAD 
„aher dv O. The Verſes thus diſtinguiſh'd, ſute the 
frame of many of Euripides's Chorus's, and by this correction of 
ſome Words, the quotation ſutes the Author's ſcope. I ſubmit 
it to the Reader, who I am aſſured, if he be candid, will take 
my endeavour to reſtore ſo corrupt a place in good part, al- 
though he be not of my mind in it. And if any be offended 


at it, I hope he will do he Author that right, as to offer a 
better commendation of his own. FOOD 


Do they not evidently confirm to us, what the Phi- 
loſophers ſay of Riches, and other external good things, 
That without Vertue they are fruitleſs and unprofitable En- 
joyments ? 

Now thus to accommodate T1. uſefulneſs of accommo- 
and reconcile Po-try to the during Poetry and Philoſophy ; 


Doctrines of Philoſophy, ſtrips and teaching Children the 
it of its fabulous and perſona- Correſpondency of each 


ted parts; and makes thoſe do other. 
things which it delivers uſefully, to acquire alſo the 
Reputation of Gravity: and over and above, in- 
clines the Soul of a Young Man to receive the Im- 
preflions of Philoſophical Precepts. For he will here- 
by be enabled to come to them, not altogether. deſti- 
tute of ſome ſort of reliſh of them, not as to things 
that he heard nothing of before, nor wich an bead 
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94. How a Young Man ought, cc. Vol. II. 
confuſedly full of the falſe Notions which he hath ſuck. 
ed in from the daily Tattle of his Mother and Nurſe, 
yea ſometimes too of his Father and Pedant ; who ate 
wont to ſpeak of Rich Men as the Happy Men, and 
mention them always with Honour; and expres 
themſelves concerning Death and Pain, with Horrour : 
and look on Vertue without Riches and Glory, as a thing 
of nought, and not to be deſired. Whence it comes 
to paſs, that when ſuch Youths firſt do hear things of a 
quite contrary Nature from Philoſophers, they are ſur. 
prized with a kind of Amazement, Trouble and ſtupid 
Aſtoniſhment which makes them afraid to entertain or 
endure them. Except they be dealt with, as thoſe who 
come out of very great darkneſs into the light of the 
bright Sun; that is, be firſt accuſtomed for a while to 
behold thoſe Doctrines in Fabulous Authors, as in a kind 
of Falſe Light, which hath but a moderate Brightneſs, 
caſie to be looked on and born, without diſturbance to 
the weak ſight. For having before heard or Read 
from Poets, ſuch things as theſe are, 


Mourn at ones Birth, as th" inlet & all that grieves, 

But joy at's Death, as that which bim relieves : 
And, 4 

Nature, Mans hunger, needs but Bread t expel ; 

And the next Spring will ſerve its Thirſt to quell : | 
And, 

rann is @ Government that ſuits 

Such Nations beſt, as are of kin to Bruits : 
And, | 

This, in all buman Happineſs, is chief, 

To know as little as we can, of Gruef. 


They are the leſs diſturbed and offended when they 
hear from Philoſophers, That no Man ought to be much con- 
cerned about Death: That Riches are cinfined to the neceſſities 
of Nature: That the Happineſs of Man's Life doth not 
con ſiſt in the abundance of Wealth, or waſtneſs of Imploy- 
ments; or height of Authority and Power ; but in Freedom 
from'ſorrow in moderation of Paſſions, and ſuch a temper of 
Mind, as meaſures all things by the uſe of Nature. 

TOO”. | Wherefore, 
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59 
Wherefore, upon all theſe Accounts (as well as for all 
the Reaſons before mentioned) Youth ſtands in need 
of good Government to manage it, in the Reading of 
Poetry ; that being free from all prejudicate Opinions, 
and rather inſtructed beforehand in conformity there- 
unto, it may, with more calmneſs, friendlineſs and fa- 
miliarity, paſs from thence to the Study of Philoſophy. 


— 
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of ENVY od HAT RE D. 


Tranſlated from the Greek by Mr. P. Lancaſter, 
| of Baliol Colledge in Oxford. 


Nvy and Hatred are Paſſions ſo like each other, 
that they are often taken for the ſame ; and ge- 
nerally all the Vices are ſo confuſedly twiſted and en- 
tangled, that they are not eaſily to be diſtinguiſh'd: 
for, as differing Diſeaſes of the Body agree in many 
the like Cauſes and Effects; ſo do the diſturbances of ' 
the Mind. He who is in Proſperity, is equally an oc- 
caſion of Grief both to the Envious, and Malicious 
Man: therefore we look upon Benevolence, which is 
a Willing our Neighbours good, as an oppoſite to both 
Envy and Hatred; and fanſie theſe two to be the ſame, 
becauſe they have a contrary purpoſe to that of Love. 
But their Reſemblances make them not ſo much One, 
as their Unlikenels, diſtin& : Therefore we endeavour 
to deſcribe each of them apart, beginning at the Q- 
riginal of either Paſſion. | | 
Hatred proceeds from an Opinion, that the Perſon 
we averſare is evil; and if not generally fo, yet at leaſt 
in particular to us : for they who think themſelves in- 
jur'd, are apt to Hate the Author of their wrong; 
yea, even thoſe who upon other than ſelf-reſpes are 
MY injurious or malicious, we uſually nauſeate and 
abhor. 2 F od 
But Envy has only one ſore of Object, The Feli- 


city of others ; yer by this ic becomes infinite, and, 


lice an evil or diſeaſed Eye, is offended with every 
thing hart e „ 
As, | 'On 
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judge thoſe worthy to be hated themſelves, who do 


Evil is regiſtred amongſt laudable Things. 
Nephew of Lycurgus, and King ol Sparta, for his uni- 
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On the other hand, Hatred is always determined by 
the Subject it adheresto ; and may alſo be conceived 
againſt Brutes, for there are ſome Men who have an 
Antipathy to Cats, or Beetles, or Toads, or Serpents, 
Germanicus could neither endure the Crowing, nor 
the Sight of a Cock: and the Per/ian Magi were killers 
of Mice, as Creatures, they both hana themſelves, 


"and iccounted odious to God. In like manner alſo all 


the Arabiam and </Erbiopians abhor them. 

Now Envy is purely an human Paſſion; and dite. E 
&ed only againſt Man, for it is not likely to be found 
among Brutes, whoſe Fancies are not moved by the 


Apprehenſions of each others Good or Evil ; neither pK 
can they be ſpirited with the Notions of Glorious or " 
Diſhonourable, by which Envy is chiefly ſtir'd up. Ky 

Yet they have mutual Hatred: They kill each o. 8 


ther; and wage moſt incredible Wars. The Eagles 
and the Dragons fight; the Crows and the Owls; pr 
yea the little Titmouſe and Linnet : inſomuch that tis R 
laid, the very Blood of theſe Creatures, when lain, 
will by no means be mixed: but though you wou'd 
temper them together, they will immediately ſeparate 
again. The Lion alfo vehemently hates the Cock, 2 
and the Elephant the Mouſe; but this probably pro- 
ceeds from Fear; for what they fear, the ſame are th 
they inclinable to hate. 2 | 
We ſee then herein a great difference bet wixt Envy 
and Hate, That the One is Natural to Brutes, but WW p, 
they are not at all capable of the Other. . 
Further, Envy is always unjuſt; for, none Wrong 


m 
by being happy; and upon this ſole Account they are I . 

envy'd. But Hatred is often juſt ; for there are ſome h 
Men ſo much to be avoided and diſliked, that we ſhould = 


not ſhun, and deteſt them, and of this *tis no weak 
Evidence, that many will acknowledge they Hate, but I 
none will confeſs they Envy; and Hatred of the FF . 


Therefore as ſome were commending Charilaus, the I 


verſally 
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yerſally mild and gentle Diſpoſition — How [anſwered 
his Synarch] can Charilaus be a wertucus Perſon, who is 
leaſing even to the Vicious? So the Poet too, when he 
had variouſly, and with an infinite Curioſity deſcri- 


bed the Deformities of Therſites's Body, eaſily couched 
all the Baſeneſs of his Manners in a Word. 


Achilles, and Ulyſles Enemy: 


For, to bean Enemy to the Good, is the greateſt 
Extravagance of Vice. 

Men will deny the Envy ; and when it is alledged, 
will feigh a thoufand Excuſes ; pretending they were 
angry; or that they feared, or hated the Perſon ; 
cloaking Envy with the Name of any Paſſion they 
can think of, and concealing it, as the moſt loathſome 
Sickneſs of the Soul. _ | 

Moreover, theſe Diſturbances of the Mind, like 
Plants, muſt be nouriſhed and augmented by the ſame 
Roots from which they ſpring ; therefore Hatred en- 
| creaſes as the Perſons hated grow worſe; and Envy 
d wells bigger as the envy'd riſe higher in the true Bra- 

veries of Vertue. Upon this Conſideration, Tbemi- 
5 ftocles ſaid, whilſt he was young, he had done nothing Gal- 
lant 3 for he was not envyed. And we know, that as 
the Cant baris is moſt buſie with ripe Fruits, and Roſes 
in their Beauty; ſo Envy is moſt employed about the 
eminently Good, and thoſe who are glorious in their 
Places and Eſteem. 

Again, Extream Badneſs makes Hatred more vehe- 
ment and bitter. The Athenians therefore had ſo ut- 
ter an Abhorrence of thoſe who accuſed Socrates, that 
10 they would neither lend them Fire, nor anſwer them 
10 any Queſtion, nor waſh with them in the ſame Wa- 
kW but commanded the Servants to pour it out as pol- 
1 luted; till theſe Sycophants, no longer able to bear up 
ne under the Preſſure of this Hatred, put an end to their 

own Lives. 25 ” 
he Yer Envy often gives Place to the Splendor of a. 
ni. © Patchlels Proſperity. For it is not likely that any en- 


ly vyed 
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vyed Alexander or Cyrus, When they arrived at the 


| height of their Conqueſts, and became Lords of all. 


But, as the Sun where he paſles higheſt, and ſend; 
down his Beams moſt directly, has none, or very lit. 
tle Shadow : So they who are exalted to the Meridi- 
an of Fortune, ſhining aloof over-the Head of Envy, 


and have ſcarce any thing of their Brightneſs eclipſed. 


Nevertheleſs, Hatred is not vanquithed by the Great- 
neſs and Glory of his Enemies. For though Alexander 
had not one to Envy him; yet he had many Haters, 


by ͤ whoſe Treacheries at laſt he fell. So, on the other 
fide, Misfortunes cauſe Envy to ceaſe, but take not 


Enmity away: for Men will be malicious even toward 
abject Enemies; but none envy the diſtreſſed. How- 
ever, what was ſaid by one of our Sophiſts, wiz. That 
the Envious are tenderly inclinable to pity, is true; and in 
this appears a great Unlikelineſs of theſe Paſſions, 
That Hatred leaves neither the happy nor the miſerable 
for being more ſo ; but Envy becomes languid, when 
its Object has either Proſperity or Adverſity in Excels. 

We thall better underſtand this from the poiſing 
them together. 


Men let go their Enmity and Hatred, when either 


they are perſiwaded they were not injured at all; or 


if they now believe them to be good, whom before 
they hated as Evil: Or Laſtly, hen they are appeaſed 
by the Inſinuations of a Benefit received. For as 
Thucydides faith, 4 later Service or good-turn, ill tale 
away the ill reſenting of a former Fault, that was greater 
than the recompenſe, becauſe it has the Advamage of Lime. 
Yet the firſt of theſe removes not Envy; for Men 
will perſiſt in this Vice, though they know they are 
not wionged; and the two latter [viz the Eſteem or 
Credit of a Perſon, and the beſtowing a Favoui ] do 
exaſperate it more. For they moſt envy the Vertuous, 
as thoſe who are in Poſſeſſion of the chiefeſt Good; 
and when they receive a Kindneſs from any in Proſpe- 
rity, *tis wich Reluctance; as though they grudged 
them not only the Power, but the Will of conferring. 
tit; 
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it; the one of which comes from their happy For- 
tune, the other from their Vertue. Both are good. 

Now let us conſider a little the Inclination and Bene 
of either Paſſion. | | 
The Deſign of Hatred is to endamage ; and hence 
they define it. An inſidious Defire and Purpoſe of doing 
burt. But Envy aims not at this. Many envy their 
Familiars and Domeſticks, but have no Thoughts of 
their Ruin; nor ſo much as bringing any Troubles 
upon them; only their Felicity is a Burden. Though 
they will perhaps diminiſh their Glory and Splendor, 
what they can; yet they endeavour not their utter Sub- 
verſion; being as it were content to pull down ſo much 
only of an high ſtately Houſe, as hindred the Light ; 
and obſcured them with too great a Shade. 


— 


How to know a Flatterer from a Friend. | 
Ergliſh'd by Mr. Tullie of Queen's College. 


| Antiochus Philopappus. 


DLATO is of Opinion, that 'tis very pardonable 

in a Man to acknowledge that he has an Extraor- 

dinary Paſſion for himſelf, and yet the Humour is at- 

| tended with this ill Conſequent, beſides ſeveral others, 
| thatic renders us incapable of making a right Judgment 
? of our ſelves; for our Affections uſually blind our dif- 
ö cerning Faculties, unleſs we have learn'd to raiſe them 
above the ſordid Level of Things congenial and fa- 

miliar to us, to thoſe which are truly noble and excel · 

lent in themſelves. And hence it is that we are ſo 
frequently expoſed to the Attempts of a Paraſite, un · 

der the Diſguiſe and Vizard of a Friend: For Self. 

F love, that grand Flatterer within, willingly entertains 
| another from without, who will but ſooth up and ſe- 
| cond the Man in the good Opinions he has concei- 
ved of ' himſelf. For he who deſervedly lies under the 
Character of One that loves to be flatrer'd, is doubt- 

b lefs ſufficiently fond of himſelf; and through abundance ' 
of Complaiſance to his "_ Perſon, not only 9 

| ut 
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but thinks himſelf Maſter of all thole PerfeRions | 
which may recommend him to others. And though 
indeed it be laudable enough to covet ſuch Accompliſh. 
ments; yetis it altogether unſafe for any Man to fancy 
them inherent in-him. | | 
Now if Truth be a Ray of the Divinity, as Plato 
ſays it is, and the Source of all the Good that derives 
upon either Gods or Men, then certainly the Flatterer 
muſt be looked upon as a publick Enemy to all the 
Gods, and eſpecially to Apollo; for he always acts coun- 
ter to that celebrated Oracle of his, [Know thy ſelf;] 
endeavouring to make every, Man his own Cheat, by 
keeping him ignorant of the good and ill Qualities that 
are in him ; whereupon the Good never arrive at Per- 
fection, and the Ill grow incorrigible. 
Did Flattery indeed, as moſt other Misfortunes do, 
generally or altogether, wait on the debauch'd and ig- 
noble part of Mankind, the Miſchief were of leſs 
Conſequence, and might admit of an eaſier Preven- 
tion: But, as Worms breed moſt in {ſweet and tender 
Woods; ſo uſually the moſt obliging, the moſt brave 
and generous Tempers readilieſt receive, and longeſt 
entertain the flattering Inlet, that hangs and grows 
upon them. And ſince, to uſe Simonides's Exprethon, 
it is not for Perſons of a narrow Fortune, but for Gen- 
tlemen of Eſtates, to keep a good Stable of Horles; 
ſo never ſaw we Flattery the Attendant of the poor, 
the inglorious, and inconſiderable Plebeian, but of the 
Grandees of the World, the Diſtemper and Bane of 
great Families and Affairs, the Plague in King's Cham- 
bers, and the Ruin of their Kingdoms: Therefore it 
is a Buſineſs of no {mall Importance, and which re- 
quires no ordinary Circumſpection, fo to be able to 
know a Flatterer in every Shape he aſſumes, that the 
Counterfeit Reſemblance ſometime or other bring not 
true Friendſhip it {elf into Suſpicion and Diſrepute. For 
Paraſites, like Lice, which deſert a dying Man, whoſe 
pall'd and vapid Blood can feed them no longer, never 
intermix in dry and inſipid Buſineſs, . where there's 
nothing to be got; but prey upon a nobler Warte 
| | 8 7 1 
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the Miniſters of State, and Potentates of the Eartli, 
and afterwards lowſily ſhirk off, if the Greatneſs of 
their Fortune chance to leave them. But it will not 
be Wiſdom in us to ſtay till ſuch fatal Junctures, and 
then try the Experiment, which will not only be uſe- 
leſs; but dangerous and hurtful; for tis a deplorable 
thing for a Man to find himſelf then deſtitute of 
Friends, when he moſt wants them, and has not an 
Opportunity neither of exchanging his falſe, his faith- 
leſs, for a faſt and honeſt Friend. And therefore we 
ſhould rather try our Friend, as we do our Money, 
whether or no he be paſſable and current, before we 
need him. For *is not enough to diſcover the Cheat 
to our Coſt, but we muſt ſo underſtand the Flatterer, 
that he put no Cheat upon us; otherwiſe we ſhould 
act like thoſe who muſt needs take Poyſon to know 
its Strength, and fooliſhly hazard their Life to inform 
their Judgment. And as we cannot approve of this 
careleſs, ſo neither of that too ſcrupulous Humour of 
thoſe, who taking the Meaſures of true Friendſhip 
only from the bare Honeſty and Uſefulneſs of the Man, 
immediately ſuſpect a pleaſant and eafie Converſation 
for a Cheat. For a Friend is not a dull, taſteleſs 
thing, nor does the Decorum of Friendſhip conſiſt in 
Sowernefs and Auſterity of Temper, but its very Port 
and Gravity is ſoft and amiable, 


Where Love and all the Graces do reſide. 
For *tis not only a Comfort to be Afflicted, 
To enjoy the Courteſie of bis kindeſt Friend, 


as Euripides ſpeaks 3 but Friendſhip extends it ſelf to 
both Fortunes, as well brightens and adorns Profperi- 
ty, as allays the Sorrows that attend Adverfity. And 
as Euenu uſed to {ay, That Fire makes the biſt Sauce; ſo 
Friendſhip, where with God has ſeaſoned the Circum- 
ſtances of our Mortality, gives a Reliſh to every Con- 
dition, renders them all eaſie, ſweet and agreeable 
enough. And indeed, did not the Laws of Friend- 
ſhip admit of a * and good 9 
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why ſhould the Paraſite inſinuate himſelf under that 
Diſguiſe? And yet he, as counterfeit Gold imitates 
the Brightneſs and Luſtre of the true, always puts on 
the Eaſineſs and Freedom of a Friend, is always plea. 
fant and obliging, and ready to comply with the Hu- 
mour of his Company. And therefore 'tis no way 
reaſonable neither, to look upon every juſt Character 
that's given us as a piece of Flattery ; for certainly a 
due and ſeaſonable Commendation is as much Duty of 
one Friend to another, as a pertinent and ſerious Re- 
prehenſion; nay indeed a ſowre querulous Temper is 
perfectly repugnant to the Laws of Friendſhip and 
Converſation z; whereas a Man takes a Chiding pati- 
ently from a Friend, who is as ready to praiſe his Ver- 
tues, as to animadvert upon his Vices, willingly per- 
ſwading himſelf that meer Neceflity obliged him to 
reprimand, whom Kindneſs had firſt moved to com- 
mend him. Why then, may ſome ſay, 'tis infinitely 
difficult at this rate to diſtinguiſh a Flatterer from a 
Friend, ſince there's no apparent Difference, either 
betwixt the Satisfaction they create, or the Praiſes 
they beſtow. Nay, 'cis obſervable, that a Paraſite is 
frequently more obſequious and obliging than a Friend 
himſelf. | 

Well, the way then to diſcover the Diſparity ? 
Why, Pill tell you; if you would learn the Character 
of a true ſubtil Flatterer, who nicks his Point ſecundum 
artem, you muſt not, with the Vulgar, miſtake thoſe 
fordid Smell-Feaſts, and poor Trencher-Slaves, for 
your Men, who begin to prate as ſoon as they have waſhed 
their Hands in order to Dinner, as one ſays of them; and 
eer they are well warm'd with a good Cut of the firſt 
Diſh, and a Glaſs of Wine, betray the narrow Soul 
that acts them, by the nauſeous and fulſome Buffoonry 
they vent at Table. For ſure there needed no great 
Sagacity to detect the Flattery of Melanthius, Alexas- 
der Pher ecuus*s Paraſite, who being asked how his Ma- 
ſter was murder'd? made Anſwer, That he was run 
through his Body into the Side. Nor muſt we, again, 


confine our Notions of Flatterets, to thoſe ſharping 


Fellows 
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Fellows who ply about rich Mens Tables, whom nei- 
ther Fire, nor Sword, nor Porter, can keep from Sup- 
per, nor yet to ſuch as were thoſe Female Paraſites of 
Cyperus, who going into Syria, were nick- nam'd Steps, 
becauſe they cringed ſo to the great Ladies of that 
Country, that they mounted their Chariots on their 
Backs, Eu. 
Well, but after all, Who is this Flatterer then, whom 
we ought fo induſtriouſly to avoid? | 
lanſwer 3 He who neither profeſſes, nor ſeems to 
flatter; who never haunts your Kitchen, is never ob- 
ſerved to watch the Dial, that he may nick your Sup- 
per- time; who won't drink to Exceſs, but will keep 
his Brains about him; whois prying and inquiſitive, 
would mix in your Buſineſs, and wind himſelf into 
your Secrets: In ſhort, he who acts the Friend, not 


with the Air of a Comedian or a Satyrift, but with the 


Port and Gravity of a Tragedian : For, as Plato lays, 
Tis the height of Injuſtice to appear Tu#t, and be really a 
Knave. So are we tolook upon thoſe Flatterers as moſt 
dangerous, who walk not bare-faced, but in Diſguiſe z 
who make no ſport, but mind their Buſineſs ; for theſe 
often perſonate the true and ſincere Friend fo exactly, 
that "tis enough to make him fall under the like Suſpici- 
on of a Cheat, unleſs we be extreamly curious in re- 
marking the Difference betwixt them. Ir's ſtoried of 
Grebias (one of the Perſian Nobility, who joined with 
Darius, againſt the Magi) that being in purſuir of one 
of them, he accidencally ſtept into a little obſcure 
Houſe where he abſconded, and there fell upon him 
during the Scufle Darius came in, and drew upoa the 
Enemy, but durſt not puſh at him, leſt perhaps he 
might wound his Confederate Gobrias with the Thruſt ; 
whereupon Gebr;as bad him, rather than fail, run both 
trough together. But ſince we can by no Means ad- 
mit of that vulgar Saying, Let my Friend periſh, ſo my 
Enemy periſh with bim; but had rather ſtill endeavour 
at the Diſcovery of a Paraſite from a Friend, not- 


withſtanding the Nearneſs of the Reſemblance, ue 


ought to uſe our utmoſt Care, leſt at any time we in- 
H 3 differently 
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differently reject the Good with the Bad, or unad- 
viſedly retain the Bad with the Good; the Friend and 
Flatterer together. For as thoſe wild Grains which 
uſually grow up with Wheat, and are of the ſame Fi. 
2 and Bigneſs with it, are not eaſily winnowed 
from it ; for they either cannot paſs through the Holes 
of the Sieve, if narrow, or paſs together with the 
Wheat, if larger: So is it infinitely difficult to diſtin. 
guiſh Flattery from Friendſhip, becauſe the one ſo ex- 
quiſitely mixes with all the Paſſions, Humours, Inte- 
reſts and Inclinations of the other. | | 
Wherein à Flatterer Now becauſe the Enjoy- 
counterfeiteth a Frieng. mentof a Friend-is attended 
1, In an agrecab e Conver- with the greateſt Satisfaction 
lation. incident to Humanity, there- 
fore the Flatterer always endeavours to render his 
Converiation highly pleaſant and agreeable. | 
2. In the Performance of Again, Becauſe all Acts of 
good Offices, Kindneſs and mutual Benefi- 
cence are the conſtant Attendants upon true Friend- 
ſhip (on which Account we uſually lay” A Friend is 
more neceſſary than Fire or Water) therefore the Flatte- 
rer is ready upon every Occaſion to obtrude his Ser- 
vice upon you, and will with an indefatigable Buſt! 
and Zeal ſeek to oblige you, if he can. | 
In the likeneſs of his In the next Place, the Pa- 
! and Inclinations, raſite obſerving that all true 
the origine of Friendſhip. Friendſhip takes its Origine 
froma Concurrence of like Humours and Inclinations, 
and that the ſame Paſſions, the ſame Averſations and 
Deſires are the firſt Cement of a true and laſting 
Friendſhip; he turns immediately all firſt Matter, 


capable of every Form, like Soft-Wax, pliant and 


yielding to any Impreſſion, that the Perſon on whom 
he deſigns ſhall think fit to ſtamp upon him; and, in 
fine, ſo neatly relembles the Original, that one would 


| Sure thou the very Achilles art, and not bis Son. 


But 
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But the moſt exquiſite - „ TP" 
Fineneſs of a Flatterer con- W., n 
ſilſts in his imitation of that N 36a wt 
Freedom of, Diſcourſe, which Friends particularly uſe 
in mutually reprehending each other. | 
For finding that Men uſually take it for what it real- 
ly is, the natural Language of Friendſhip, as peculiar 
to it as certain Notes or Voices are to certain Animals; 
and that, on the contrary, a ſhie ſheepiſh reſerv dneſs 
looks both rude and unfriendly, he lets not even this 
proper Character of a Friend eſcape his Imitation. 
hut as skilful Cooks uſe to correct luſnious Meats with 
ſharp and poinant Sawce, that they may not be ſo apt 
to overcharge the Stomach ; ſo he ſeaſons his Flattery 
now and then with a little Smartneſs and Severity, leſt _ 
the Fulſomeneſs of repeated Diſſimulation ſhould pall 
and cloy the Company. And yet his Reprehenſions 
always carry ſomething in them, that looks not true 
and genuine; he ſeems to do't but with a kind of a 
ſneering and grinning Countenance at the beſt ; and 
tho his Reproofs may poſſibly tickle the Ear, yet they 
ever ſtrike effectually upon the Heart On theſe ac- 
counts then tis as difficult to diſcern a Flatrerer from a 
Friend, as to know thoſe Animals again, which always 
wear the Livery of the laſt Thing they touch upon. 
And therefore ſince he puts ſo eaſily upon us under the 
Diſguiſe and appearance of a Friend, it will be our 
Buſinets at preſent to unmask the Hypocrite, and ſhew 
him in other Mens Shapes and Colours, as Plato ſpeaks, 
ſince he has none properly his own. 
Well then, let us enquire regularly into this Affair. 
We have already aſſerted, * Concerning the Flatterer's 
That Friendſhip generally counterfeiting the Hu: 
takes its riſe from a Confor- mours and Inclinations of 
mity of Tempers and Diſ- the Perſon whom he flat. 
poſitions, whereby different ***: | OT OE 
Perſons come to have the ſame taſte of the like Hu- 
mours, Cuſtoms, Studies, Exerciſes and Employs, as 
theſe following Verſes import: * * 
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Old Men with Old, and Boys with Boys agree; 
And Womens Clack with Womens Company. 
Men that are crazy, full of Sores and Pain, 
Love to diſeaſed Perſons to complain. 
And they who labour under adverſe Fate, 
Tell their ſad Stories to th* Unfortunate. 


The Flatterer then obſerving how congenial it is to 
our Natures, to delight in the converſation of thoſe 
who are, as it were, the Counter- part of our ſelves, 
makes his firſt Approaches to our Affections at this 
Avenue, where he gradually advances (like one making 
towards a wild Beaſt in a Paſture, with a deſign to tame 
and bring it to hand) by accommodating himſelf to 
the ſame Studies, Buſineſs and Colour of Life with the 
Perſon upon whom he deſigns, till at laſt he gives him 
an opportunity to catch him, and becomes tractable 
by the Man who ſtroaks him. All this while the Flat- 
terer falls foul upon thoſe Courſes of Life, Perſons 
and Things he. perceives his Cully to diſapprove, and ri 


again as extravagantly commends thoſe he is pleaſed to t 
honour with his Approbation; ſtill perſuading the Fop, | 
that his choice and diſlike are not the reſults of Paſſion, F-Þ 
but of a ſolid and diſcerning Judgment. j 


g ; Well then, by what Signs \ 
1 _ to diſcover him or Tokens ſhall _ be able to 
know this counterfeit Copy 
of our ſelves, from that which is true and genuine? | 
In the firſt place, We muſt accurately remark upon 
the whole tenor of his Life and Converſation, whe- 
ther or no the Reſemblance he pretends to the Original 
be of any continuance, natural and eaſy, and all of a 
piece, whether he ſquare his Actions according to any 
one ſteady and uniform Model, as becomes an ingenu- 
cus Lover of Converſation and Friendſhip, which is 
all of one Thread, and ſtill like it ſelf; for this is a 
true Friend indeed. But the Flatterer, who has no 
Principles in him, and leads not a Lite properly his 
own, but forms and moulds it accordiug to the various 
Humours, and Caprices of thoſe he deſigns to bubble, 
ths 5 | is 
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is never one and the ſame Man, but a meer Dapple or 
Trimmer, Who changes Shapes with his Company, like 
Water that always turns and winds itſelf into the figure 
of the Chanel through which it flows. Apes, it ſeems, 
are uſually caughe by their Antick Mimickry of the 
Motions and Geſticulations of Men; and yet the Men 
themſelves ate trapann'd by the ſame Craft of Imitati- 
on in a Flatterer, who adapts himſelf to their ſeveral 
Humours, Fencing and Wreſtling with one, Singing 
and Dancing with another, &c. . If he's in chaſe of a 
Spark that delights in a Pack of Dogs, he follows him 


at the heels, hollowing almoſt as loud as Hippolytus in 
the Tragedy Pbædra. 


O what a Pleaſure "tis, ye Gods, to winde 3 . 
The ſhrill'd-month'd Horn, and chaſe the dapled Hind : 


And yet the Hunter himſelf is the Game he deſigns 
for the Toils. If he be in purſuit of ſome Bookiſh 
Young Gentleman, then he's always a poring, nou- 
riſhes his reverend Beard down to his heels, wears a 
tatter'd Cloak, affects the careleſs Indifferency of a 
Philoſopher, and can now diſcourſe of nothing under 
Plates Triangles and Rectangles. If he chance to fall 
into the acquaintance of a drunken, idle Debauche, 
who has got an Eſtate, 
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Then fly Ulyſſes throws away bis Rags, 


Puts off his long Robe, mows down his fruitleſs crop 
of Beard, drinks briskly, laughs modiſhly on the Walks, 
and drolls handſomly upon the Philoſophical Fops of 
the Town. And thus, they ſay, it happen'd at Syracuſe ; 
for when Plato firſt arrived there, and Dionyſius was 
wonderfully hot upon the ſtudy of Philoſophy, all the 
Area's in the King's Palace were full of nothing but 
Duſt and Sand, by reaſon of the great concourſe of 
Geometricians who came to draw their Figures, and 
demonſtrate there: But no ſooner was Plato in diſgrace 
at Court, and Dionpſius finally talPn from Philoſophy 
to Wine and Women, Trifles and Intemperance, than 
Learning fell into a general Ditrepute, and the whole 


Body 
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Body of the People, as if bewitched by ſome Circe or 
other, became univerſally ſtupid, idle and infatuated, 
Befides this, I appeal to the Practices of Men notori. 
ous for Flattery and Popularity to back my Obſervation; 
Witneſs he who topp'd them all, Alcibiades, who, when 
he dwelt at Athens, was as Arch and Witty as any 4- 
thenian of them all, kept his Stable of Horſes, play'd 
the Good. fellow, and was univerſally obliging 3 and 
yet the ſame Man at Sparta ſhaved cloſe to the Skin, 
wore his Cloak, never bath'd but in cold Water, When 
he ſojourned in Thrace, he drunk and fought like a Thra- 
cian; and again, in Tiſſaphernes his Company in Aſia, 
he acted the part of a ſoft, arrogant and voluptuous 
Aſiatick. And thus by an eaſy Compliance with the 
Humours and Cuſtoms of the People amongſt whom he 
converſed, he made himſelf Maſter of their Aﬀections 
and Intereſts, So did not the brave Epaminondas, nor 
Ageſilaus, who tho' they had to do with great variety 
of Men and Manners, and Cities of vaſtly different 
Policies, yet were they ſtill the ſame Men, and every 
where, through the whole Circle of their Converſation, 
maintain'd a Port and Character worthy of themſelves. 
And ſo was Plate the ſame Man at Syracuſe that he was 
in the Academy ; the ſame in Dionyſius his Court that he 
was in Dion's. 
But he who will take the pains to act the Diſſembler 
himſelf, by interchangably decry ing and extolling the 
ſame Things, Diſcourſes, Ways of Living, &c. will 
eaſily perceive tliat the Opinions of a Flatterer are as 
mutable and inconſtant as the colours of a Pourcuttle, 
that he is never conſonant to himſelf, nor properly his 
own Man ; that all his Paſſions, his Love and Hatred, 
his Joy and Sorrow, are borrowed and counterfeit ; 
and that, in a word, like a Looking Glaſs, he only re- 
ceives and repreſerits the ſeveral Faces or Images of 
other Mens Affections and Humours. Do but dil- 
commend one of your Acquaintance a little in his 
company, and he'll tell you tis a wonder you never 
found him out all this while, for his part he never 
fanfied him in his Life, Change but your ſtile and 
2 commend 
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commend him, he preſently ſwears you oblige him in 
it, gives you a thouſand Thanks for the Gentleman's 
ſake, and believes your Character of him to be juſt. 
Tell him you have thoughts of altering. your courſe 
of Life; as for inftance, to retire from all Publick 
Imploys to Privacy and Eaſe ; he immediately wiſhes 
that he had retreated long ago from the Hurry and 
Drudgery of Buſineſs, and the Odium that attends it, 
Seem but again inclinable to an Active Life: Why 
now, ſays he, you ſpeak like your Self; Leiſure and 
Eaſe are ſweet, tis true, but withal Mean and Inglo- 
rious. When you have thus trapann'd him, twould 
be proper to caſhier him with ſome ſuch reply as this: 


How now my Friend, What, quite another Man? 


I abhor a Fellow who ſervilely complies with what- - 
ſoever I propoſe, and keeps pace with me in all my 
Motions (my Shadow can do that better than your ſelf) 
but my Friend muſt deal plainly and impartially, and 
aſſiſt me faithfully with his Judgment 


And thus you ſee one way of diſcerning a Flatterer 
from a Friend. | 


Another Difference obſervable betwixt them in the 
Reſemblance they bear to each other is, that a true 
Friend will not raſhly commend nor imitate every 
thing, but only what really deſerves it; for he, as 
Sopbocles ſays, | | 


Hates in his Friend the Vice, but lives the Man. 


and will ſcorn to bear any part with him-in any baſe 
and diſhonourable Actions, unleſs, as People ſometimes 
catch Blear-Eyes, he may chance inſenſibly to contract 
ſome ill Habit or other by the very Contagion of Fa- 
miliatity and Converſation. Thus they fay Plato's Ac- 
quaintance learned the fhrug of his Shoulders, Arifo- 
tle his ſtamering, and Alexander's the inclination of his 
Neck, and the roughneſs of his Voice. For ſome 
Perſons, ere they are aware, get a touch of the Hu · 
mours and Infirmities of thoſe with whom they con- 
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verſe. But now as a true Friend endeavours only to 
copy the faireſt Originals; ſo, on the contrary, the 
Flatterer, like the Cameleon, which puts on all Colours 
but the Innocent White, being unable to reach thoſe 
ſtrokes of Vertue which are worth his Imitation, takes 
care however that no Failure or Imperfection eſcape 
him. As unskilful Painters when they can't hit the 
Features and Air of a Face, content themſfelyes 
with the faint Reſemblance in a Wrinkle, a 
Wart, or a Scar; ſo he takes up with his Friend's In- 
temperance, Superſticion, Colerickneſs, Severity to 
his Servants, Diſtruſt of his Relations and Dome. 
ſticks, or the like. For beſides that a natural Propen- 
fity to Evil inclines him always to follow the worſt 
Examples, he imagines his aſſuming other Mens Vices 
will beſt ſecure him from the Suſpicion of being difaf- 
feted towards them, for their Fidelity is often ſuſpected 
who ſeem diſſatisfied with Faults, and wiſh aReformation; 
which very thing loſt Dion inthe good Opinion of Diony- 
ſius, Samius in Philips, Cleomenes in Ptolemy's, and at laſt 
proved the occaſion of their Ruin : And therefore the 
Flatterer pretends not only to the good Humour of a 
Companion, but to the Faithfulneſs of a Friend too, 
and would be thought to have ſo great a Reſpect for 
you, that he cannot be diſguſted at the very worſt of 
of your Actions, being indeed of the fame Make and 
Conſtitution with your ſelf. Hence yon ſhall have 
him pretend a ſhare in the moſt common Caſualties 
that beſall another; Nay, in Complaiſance, feign 
even Diſeaſes themſelves: In Company of thoſe who 
are thick of Hearing, he's preſently half Deaf; and 
with the Dim ſighted, can fee no more than they do. 
So the Parafites about Dionyſius at an Entertainment, to 
humour his Blindneſs, ſtumbled one upon anotheg, 
and juſled the Diſhes off his Table. 
But there are others who refine upon the former, by 
a pretended fellow-ſuffering in the more private Con- 
cernments of Life, whereby they wriggle themſelves 
deeper into the Affections of thoſe they Flatter; as, 
if they find a Man unhappily Married, or diſtruſtful 
of his Children or Domeſticks, they ſpare not their 
own 
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own Family, but immediately entertain you with ſome 
lamentable Storyof the hard Fortune theyhave met with 
in their Children, their Wife, their Servants or Relati- 
ons: For by the parallel Circumſtances they pretend to, 
they ſeem more paſſionately concern d for the Misfor- 
tunes of their Friends; who, as if they had already 
received ſome pawn and aſſurance of their Fidelity, 
blab forth thoſe ſecrets which they cannot afterwards 
handſomly retract, and dare not betray the leaſt di- 
{truſt of their new Confident for the future. I my 
ſelf knew a Man, who turn'd his Wife out of Doors, 
becauſe a Gentleman of his Acquaintance Divorc'd his, 
though the Lady who was firſt diſcarded, ſmelt the 
Intrigue afterwards by the Meſſages the other's Hus- 
band ſent, and the private Viſits he was obſerved to 
make her: So little did he underſtand the Flatterer, 
who took theſe following Verſes for the Deſcription 
of a Crab rather than his. iis 


The ſhapeleſs Thing's all over Paunch and Gut: 
Who can the Monſter's mighty Hunger glut? 
h crawls on Teeth, and with a watchful Eye, 
Does into every ſecret Corner pry. 


For this is the true Portraiture of thoſe Sharpers, 
who, as Eupolis ſpeaks, ſpunge upon their Acquain- 
tance for a Dinner. But we will reſerve theſe Re- 
marks for a more proper place. 

In the mean time I muſt not omit the other Artifice 
obſervable in his Imitation; which is this:: 

That if at any time he counterfeit the good qualities 
of his Friend, he immediacely yields him the Prehe- 
minence : where as there is no Competition, no Emu- 
lation or Envy amongſt true Friends, but whether they 
are equally. accompliſh'd or no, they bear the ſame 
even unconcern'd Temper of Mind towards each 
other. But the Flatterer, remembring that he is but 
to Act another's Part, pretend; only to ſuch Strokes 
as fall ſhort of the Original, and is willing to confeſs 
himſelf. out done in any thing but his Vices, wherein 
alone he claims the Precedency to himſelf, as A 
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Man he is to wheedle be Difficult and Moroſe, he; 
quite over-run with Choler; if ſomething Superſtiti. 

ous, he is a perfect Enthuſiaſt ; if a little in Love, for 
his part he is moſt deſperately Smitten : I laugh'd hex. 

tily at ſuch a Paſſage, ſays one; but I had like to haye 
died with Laughter, ſays the other. But now in 
ſpeaking of any laudable Qualities, he inverts his Stile; 
as, 1 can run faſt enough, ſays he, but you perfect 
fly, I can fit an Horſe tolerably well, but alas! What 

that to this Hippocentaur for good Horſematiſhip? l 

have a tolerable good Genius for Poetry, and am none 

of the worſt Verſifiers of the Age; uke 
But Thunder is the Language of you Gods, not mine. cor 
And thus at the ſame time he obliges his Friend both Wl ſtin 

in approving of his Abilities, by his owning of them, W Co 

and in confeſſing him incomparable in his way, by nen 

his coming ſhort of his Example. Theſe then are the W! 

diſtinguſhing Characters of a Friend and Flatterer, as far bin 

as concerns the counterfeit Reſemblance betwixt them. WW tin 

How to diſcriminate them But becauſe, as we have ne! 

inthe Pleaſure they create. before obſerv'd, tis common av. 

to them both to pleaſe (for a good Man is no leſs taken MW an 
with the Company of his Friends, than an ill one i; MW wi 
with a Flatterer's) let us diſcriminate them here too. Pa 

And the way will be to have an Eye to the end to I fec 
_ which they direct the Satisfaction they create, which N wi 

may be thus illuſtrated, Your perfumed Oils have a 
fine odoriferous Scent, and fo, it may be, have ſome 
Medicines too: but with this difference, that the for- © © 
mer are prepared barely for the gratification of the YI |. 
Senſe, whilſt the other, beſides their Odour, purge, 
heal, fatten, &c. Again, the Colours us'd by Painters 
are certainly very florid, and the Mixture agreeable; 
and yet ſo tis in fome Medicinal Compoſitions too. 
Wherein then lies the difference? Why, in the End or 
Uſe for which they are defign'd : the one purely for 
Pleaſure, the other for Profit. In like manner the Civi- 
lities of one Friend to another, beſides the main Point 
of their Honeſty, and mutual Advantage, are always 

attended 
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attended with an over-plus of Delight and Satisfaction. 
Nay, they can now and then indulge themſelves the 
Liberty of an innocent Diverſion, a Collation or a 
Glaſs of Wine; and believe me, can be as chearful 
and jocund as the beſt ; all which they uſe only as Sauce, 


cernments of Life; to which purpoſe was that of the 
Poet : | | A OH HON, - 

With pleaſing Chat they did delight each ber. 
As like wiſe this too; b ee 

Not bing cauld part our Pleaſure, or our Love. 

But the whole Buſineſs and Deſign of a Flatterer, is 

continually to entertain the Company with ſome Pa- 
{time or other, a little Jeſt, a Story well told, or a 
Comical Action; and in a word, he thinks he can 
never over- Act the diverting part of Converſation. 
Whereas the true Friend, propoſing no other End to 
himſelf, than the bare diſcharge of his Duty, is ſome- 
times pleaſant and as often, it may be, diſagreeable, 
neither ſollicitouſly covering the one, nor induſtriouſly 


and expedient. For as a Phyſician, if need require, 
will throw in a little Saffron or Spikenard to qualifie his 
Patients Doſe, and will now and then bath him, and 


ſeed him up curiouſly; and yet again another time 


will preſcribe him Cafor or 


Poley, which the FirongeFt Scent doth yield 
Of all the Phyſick Plants which cloath the Field. 


Or perhaps will oblige him to drink an Infuſion of Hel- 
lebore, neither propoſing the Deliciouſneſs of the one, 


nor the Nauſeouſneſs of the other, as his Scope and. 


Deſign, but only conducting him by theſe different 

Methods, to one and the ſame End, the Recovery of 

his Health. In like manner the real Friend ſometimes 

leads his Man gently on to Vertue by kindneſs, by 

pleaſing and extolling him; as he in Homer, 
Dear Teucer, thou ho art in high Command, 


Thus draw the Bo] with thy untrring Hand, 133 
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to give a Reliſh to the more ſerious and weighty Con- 


avoiding the other, if he judge it the more ſeaſonable 
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And another ſpeaking of Ulyſſes ; 4 99) 
Shall not Ulyſſes in my memory ſhine, 
Whoſe Vertues are ſo God. like and Divine? 
And again, when he ſees Correction requiſite, will 
check him ſeverely ; as, 
Come, Menelaus, what you expect to gain, 
By being an high-born Fool, and nobly vain ? 
And perhaps is forc'd another time to ſecond his 
Words with Actions: As Menedemus reclaimed his 


Friend Aſclepiades's Son, a diſſolute and debauched 
young Gentleman, but ſhutting his Doors upon him, 


and not vouchſafing to ſpeak to him. And Arceſilaus for. 


bad Battus his School, for having abuſed Cleanthes in a 
Comedy of his; but after he had made Satisfaction, 
and an Acknowledgment of his Fault, took him into 
Favour again. For we ought to grieve and afflict 
our Friend, with deſign meerly of ſerving him, not 
of making a Rupture betwixt us, and muſt apply our 
Reprehenſions, only as pungent and acute Medicines, 
with no other intent than the Recovery of the Pati- 
ent. And therefore a Friend, like a skilful Muſician, 
wha, to tune his Inſtrument, winds up one String, 
and lets down another, grants ſome things, and refu- 
ſes others, according as their Honeſty or U ſefulueſs 
prompt him; whereby he often pleaſes, but is ſure 
always to profit: Whereas the Paraſite, who is con- 
tinually upon the ſame humouring String, knows not 
how to let fall a croſs Word, or commit a diſobliging 
Action, but ſervilely complies with all your Deſires, 
and is always in the tune you ask for. And therefore 
as Nenopbon reports of Ageſilaus, that he took ſome De- 
light in being praiſed by thoſe who would upon Occaſi- 
on diſpraiſe him too: So ought we to judge, that he 
only rejoices and pleaſes us really as a Friend, who 
will, when Need requires, thwart and contradict us; 
we muſt ſuſpect their Converſation, who aim at no- 
thing but our Gratification, without the leaſt- inter- 
mixture of Reprehenſion; and indeed ought to have 
that Repartes of a Laced,emonian ready upon ſuch Oc- 
; \ caſions, 
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caſions, who hearing King Charillus highly extolled for 
an excellent Perſon, asked, How be could be ſo good 4 
Man, who was never ſevere to an ill one? They tell us, 
that Gad flies creep into the Ears of Bulls, and 
Tiques into thoſe of Dogs: But I am ſure the Para- 
ſite lays fo cloſe Siege, and ſticks fo faſt to the Ears of 
the Ambitious, with the repeated Praiſes of their Worth, 
that tis no eaſie matter to ſhake him off again. And 
therefore it highly concerns them to have their Ap- 
prehenſions awake and upon the Guard, critically to 
remark whether the high Characters ſuch Men laviſh 
out are intended for the Perſon or the Thing they would 
be thought to commend. And we may indeed ſup- 
pole them more peculiarly deſigned for the Things 
themſeves, if they beſtow them on Perſons abſent 
rather than preſent ; if they covet and aſpire after the 
ſame Qualities themſelves, which they magniſie in 
others; if they admirethe ſame Perſections in the reſt 
of Mankind, as well as in us; and are never found to 
faulter and belye, either in Word or Action, the Sen- 
timents they have owned. And, what is the ſureſt 
Criterion in this Caſe, we are to examine, whether or 
no we are not really troubled at, or aſhamed of, the 
Commiſſion of thoſe very Things for which they ap- 
plaud us, and could not wiſh that we had faid or ated 
the quite contrary : for our own Conſciences, which 
are above the reach of Paſſion, and will not be put 
upon by all the fly Artifices of Flattery, will witneſs 
22ain(t us, and ſpurn at an undeſerved Commendation. 
But I know not how it comes to paſs, that ſeveral Per- 
ſons had rather be pitied than comforted in Adverſity; 
and when they have committed a fault, look uponthoſe 
as Enemies and Informers, who endeavour to chide. 
and lecture them into a Sence of their Guilr ; but Ca- 
refs and Embrace them as Friends, who footh them up 
in their Vices Indeed they who continue their Ap- 
plauſes to ſo inconſiderable a thing as a ſingle Action, 
a wiſe. Saying, or a ſmart Jeſt, do only a little preſent 
Miſchief ; but they who from ſingle Acts proceed to 
Debauch even the Habits of the Mind with their 
| 5 I immoderate 
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immoderate Praiſes, are like thoſe treacherous Ser. 
vants# wno not content to rob the common Heap in 
the Granary, filch even that which was choſen and re. 
ſerv'd for Seed. For whilſt they entitle Vice to the 
Name of Vertue, they corrupt that prolifick Principle 
of Action, the Genius and Diſpoſition of the Soul, 
and poiſon the Fountain whence the whole ſtream of Hi 
Life derives. Thacydides obſerves, That in the time of Gr 
War and Sedition, the Names of Good and Evil are Fi 


wont to be confounded : As Fool-hardineſs is called a P; 
1 Eſpouſal of a Friend's Quarrel; a provident Bl 
elay is nick- named Cowardice; Modeſty a meer ne 
pretext for Unmanlineſs; a prudent flow Inſpection bl 
into Things, downright Lazineſs, &c. In like man- B 
ner, if you obſerve it, a Flatterer Terms a profuſe in 
Man, liberal; a timorous Man wary ; a dull Fellow, 0! 
grave; a ſtingy Miler, frugal ; anamorous Youngſter, A 
kind and good-natured ; a paſſionate proud Fool, ſtout; C 
and a mean-ſpirited Slave, courteous and obſerving, { 
As Plato ſomewhere remarks, That a Lover who is 1 
always a Flatterer of his beloved Object, ſtiles a Flat- n 
noſe, amiable ; and Hawknoſe, princely ; the Black, ] 
virile; and the Fair, the Off-ſpring of the Gods: l 
and obſerves particularly, that the Appellation of 1 
Honey coloured, is nothing but the dawb of a Gallant, who 1 
is willing to ſet off his Miſtreſi's pale Complexion, 0 
Now indeed an ugly Fellow, bantered into an Opinion | 


that he's handſom, or a little Man magnified into tall 
and portly, cannot lie long under the Miſtake, nor re- 
ceive any great Injury by the Cheat: But when Vice 
is extolled by the Name of Vertue, ſo that a Man is 
induced to Sin, not only without regret, but with Joy 
and Triumph, and is hardned beyond the Modeſty of 
a Bluſh for his Enormities ; this fort of Flatterv, I ay, 
has been fatal even to whole Kingdoms. Twas this 
ruined Sicily, by ſtiling the Tyranny of Dionpſius and 
Phalaris, nothing but Juſtice, and an hatred of Vil- 
lanous Practices. Twas this that overthrew Egypt, 
by palliating the King's Effeminacy, his Yellings, his 
Enthuſiaſtick Rants, and his drawing the * N 
muſica 
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muſical Inſtruments upon his Body, with the more 
plauſible Names of true Religion, and the Worſhip of 
the Gods. Twas this that had very nigh ruined the 
ſtanch Roman Temper, by extenuating the Voluptu- 
ouſneſs, the Luxury, the Sumptuous Shows, and pub- 
lick Profuſeneſs of Antom, into the ſofter Terms of 
Humanity, good Nature, and the Generoſity of a 
Gentleman, who knew how to uſe the Greatneſs of his 
Fortune, What but the Charms of Flattery made 
Prolemy turn Piper and Fidler? What elſe put on Nero's 
Buskins, and brought him on the Stage? Have we 
not known ſeveral Princes, if they ſung atolerable Tre- 
ble, termed Apollos ? when they drank ſtoutly, ſtiled 
Bacchus's ; and upon Wreſtling, Fencing or the like, 
immediately dub'd by the Name of Hercules ? Hurried 
on by thoſe empty Titles, to the Commiſſion of thoſe 
Acts which were infinitely beneath the dignity of their 
Character? And therefore it will be then more e- 
ſpecially our concern to look about us,when a Flatterer 
is upon the ſtrain of praiſing ; which he is ſenſible e- 
nough of, and accordingly avoids all occaſion of Su- 
ſpicion, when he attacks us on that ſide. If indeed he 
meets with a tawdry Fop, or a dull Country-Clown 
in a Leathern Jacket, he plays upon them with all the 
liberty imaginable : As Strathias inſulted and triumph'd 
over the Sottithnels of Bias, when he told him that he 
had. out-drank King Alexander himſelf ; and with 
that, turning about to Cyprias, burſt ont into Laughter. 
Bur if he chance to fall upon an apprehenſive Man, 
who can preſently ſmoak a Deſign, eſpecially if he 
thinks he has an Eye upon him, and ſtands upon his 
Guard, he does not immediately aſſault him with an 
open Panegyrick, but fi ſt fetches a Compaſs, and ſoft- 
ly winds about lim, till he has in fome-meaſure tamed 
the untractable Creature, and brought it to his hand; 
For he either tells him what high Characters he has 
heard of him abroad (introducing, as the Rhetorici- 
ans do, ſome third Perſon ;) how upon the Exchange 


other day he happily overheard ſome Strangers, and 


Perſons of great Gravity and Worth, who ſpake 
I 2 extreme 
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extreme honourably of him, and profeſſed themſelves 
much his Admirers : Or elfe he forges ſome ſrivolous 
and falſe Accuſation of him, and then coming in all 
haſte, as if he had heard it really reported, asks him 
ſeriouſly, if he can call to Mind where he ſaid or did 
ſuch a thing ? and immediately upon his denial of the 
matter of Fact, which he has Reaſon enough to ex- 
pe, takes occaſion to fall upon the Subject of his Com. 
mendation, I wondred indeed, ſays he, to bear that you 
ſhould calumniate your Friend, who never uſed to ſpeak il 
of your Enemies : that you ſhould endeavour to rob another 
Man of his Eſtate, who ſo generouſly ſpend your own. 
Others again, like Painters who enhance the Luſtre 
and Beauty of a curious Piece, by the Shades which 
ſurround it, ſlily extol and encourage Men in their 
Vices, by deriding and railing at their contrary Ver. 
tues. Thus in the Company of the Debauched, the 
Covetous and the Extortioner, they run down Tem- 
perance and Modeſty as meer Ruſticuy ; and Juſtice 
and Contentment with our preſent Condition, argue 
nothing in their Phraſe but a daſtardly Spirit, and an 
Impotence to Action. If they fall into the Acquaint- 
ance of Lubbers, who love Lazineſs and Eaſe, they 
ſtick not to explode the neceſſary Adminiſtration of 
publick Affairs, as a troubleſome intermedling in other 


Mens Buſineſs, and a delire to bear Office, as an uſe- 


leſs empty Thirſt after a Name. To wheedle in with 
an Orator, they ſcout a Philoſopher ; and who ſo gra- 
cious as they with the Gilts of the Town, by laugh- 
ing at Wives who are faithful to their Husband; Beds, 
as Impotent and Country-bred ? And, what's the moſt 
egregious Stratagem of all the reſt, the Flatterer ſhall 


traduce himſelf, rather than want a fair Opportunity 


to commend another: As Wreſtlers put their Body in 
a low Poſture, that they may the better worſt their 
Adverſaries. I am a vr Coward at Sea (lays he,) im- 
patient of any Fatigue, and cannot digeſt the leaſt ill Lan- 


guage 3 but ſuch an one fears no Colours, has no Fault, is an 


admirable good Man, bears ail things witch great Patience, 
and Evenneſs of Temper, it he meets with one who 
abounds 
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abounds in his own Senſe, and who affe&s to appear 
rigid and ſingular in his Judgment, and as an Argu- 
ment of the Rectitude and Steadineſs thereof, is al- 
ways telling you of that of Homer. 


Let not your Praiſe, or Diſpraiſe la viſh be, 
Good Diomede, when &er you ſpeak of me. 


He applies a new Engine to move this great Weight; 
to ſuch a one he imparts ſome of his private Concerns, 
zs being willing to adviſe with the ableſt Counſel, he 
has indeed a more intimate Acquaintance with others, 
but he was forced to trouble him at preſent : For to 
whom ſhould we poor witleſ. Men have recourſe (ſays 
hc) when we ſtand in need of Advice? or whom elſe 
ſhould we truſt ? And as ſoon as he has delivered his 
Opinion, whether it be to the purpoſe or no, he takes 
his Leave of him with a ſeeming Satisfaction, as if he 
had received an Anſwer from an Oracle. Again, if he 
perceives a Man pretends to be Maſter of a Stile, he 
preſently preſents him with ſomething of his on com- 
poſing, requeſting him to peruſe and correct it. Thus 
Mithridates could no ſooner ſet up for a Phyſician, than 
{ome of his Acquaintance defired to be cut and cau- 
terized by him; a piece of Flattery that extended be- 
yond the Fallacy of bare Words, imagining that he 
muſt needs take it as an Argument of the great Opinion 
they had of his Sxill, chat they durſt truſt themſelves 
in his Hands. Now co diſcover the Cheat which theſe 
Inſinuations of our own worth might put upon us (a 
thing that requires no ordinary Circumſpection) the 
belt way will be to give him a very abſurd Advice, and 
to animadvert as impertinently as may be upon his 
Works, when he ſubmirs them to your Cenſure: For 
if he makes no Reply, but grants and approves of all 
you aſſert, and applauds every Period with the Elogy, 
of wery right ! incomparable well! then you have tra- 
pann'd him, and *cis plain, that though 


| He Counſel ad, he play d another Game, 
To ſwell you with the Opinion of a Name. 


I 3 But, 
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But to proceed. As ſome have defin'd Painting to 
be mute Poetry; ſo there is a fort of filent Flattery, 
as expreſſive as the loudeſt Encomiums. For, as Hunt. 
ers are then ſureſt of their Game, when they paſs un. 
der the Diſguiſe of Travellers, Shepherds, or Hus. 
bandmen, and ſeem not at all intent upon their Sport: 
So the Elogies of a Paraſite never take more effectu- 
ally, than when he ſeems leaſt of all to commend you. 


For he who riſes up to a Rich Man, when he comes in 


Company; or who having begun a Motion in Parli- 
ament, ſuddenly breaks of and gives ſome Leading 
Man the Liberty of ſpeaking his Senſe firſt in the Point; 
ſuch a Man's Silence more effectually ſhews the Defe- 
rence he pays the others Judgment, than if he had 
avowedly proclaimed it. And hereupon you ſhall have 
them always placed in the Boxes at the Play-houſe, 
and pearch'd upon the higheſt Seats at other publick 
Entertainments, not that they think them ſuitable to 
their Quality, but meerly for the Opportunity of gra- 
tifying great Men by giving them place. Hence it is 
likewiſe, that they open firſt in all Solemn and Publick 
Aſſemblies, and by and by complement another into 
the Chair, as an abler Speaker; and retract their Opi- 
nion immediately, if any Perſon of Authority, Riches, 
or Quality contradi& them: So that you may per- 
ceive all their Conceflions, Cringes and Reſpects to be 
but meer Courtſhip and Complaiſance, by this eaſie 
Obſervation, that they are uſually paid to Riches, 
Honour, or the like, rather than to Age, Art, Ver- 
tue or other Perſonal Endowments. 


Thus dealt not Apelles with Megabixus (one of the 


Perſian Nobility) who pretending once to talk I know 


not what about Lines, Shades, and other things pecu- 


liar to his Art: The Painter could not but take him 
up, telling him, That his Apprentices yonder, who 


were grinding Colours, gazed ſtrangely upon him, 


admiring his Gold and Purple Ornaments, while he 
held his Tongue, but now could not chuſe but titter 
to hear him offer at a Diſcourſe upon an Argument ſo 
much out of his Sphear. And when Cræſas asked Solon 
his Opinion of Felicity, he told him flatly, hs n 
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zoked upon Tellus, an honeſt (tho' obſcure) Athenian, 
and Biton, and Cleobis, happier than he. But the Flat- 
terer will have Kings, Governours and Men of Eſtates, 
not only the moſt ſignally happy but the moſt emi- 
nently knowing, the moſt vertuous, and the moſt 
prudent of Mankind: And therefore ſome of 
them cannot endure to hear thoſe Rants of the 
Stoicks, who center all true Riches, Genetroſity, 
Nobility and Royalty it ſelf in the Perſon of a wile 
Man: For 'tis the Man of Money that's both Orator 
and Peet with tim; and, if he pleaſes, Pamter and 
Fidler too, a good Wreſtler, an excellent Footman, or 
any thing, for they never ſtand with him for the Vi- 
ory in thoſe Engagements: As Creſſon. who had the 
Honour to run with Alexander, let him deſignedly win 
the Race, which the King being told of afterwards 
was highly diguſted at him. And therefore I like the 
Obſervation of Carneades, who uſed to fay, That 
young Princes and Noblemen never arrived to a toler- 
able Perfection in any thing they learn'd, except riding 
the great Horſe; for their Preceptors ſpoil them at 
School by extolling all their Performances, and their 
Maſters in the Academies uſually take the Foil: Where« 
as the Horſe, who knows no Diſtinction betwixt a 
private Man and a Magiſtrates, betwixt the Rich and 
he Poor, will certainly throw his Rider, if he knows 
not how to ſit him, let him be of what Quality he 
pleaſes. And therefore 'twas but impertinently ſaid 
of Bion upon this Subject, that he, who could praiſe 
hi; Ground into a good Crop, were to blame if he 
beſtowed any other Tillage upon't. Tis granted: 
Nor is it improper to commend a Man, it you do him 
any real Kindneſs by't; but here's the Diſparity: 
That as a Field is not capable of Improvement, fo nei- 
ther af Diſſervice by any Commendations beſtow'd 
upon'e : Whereas a Man immoderately praiſed, is 
puffed up, burſt and ruined by't. 
The Difference between Thus much then for the 
the Reprehenſions of a Point of praiſing; Proceed 
Friend and a Flatterer. we in the next place to treat 
of Freedom in their Reprehenſions. And indeed, 


14 twere 
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twere but reaſonable, that as when Patroclus put on wit| 
Achilles's Armour, and led his War-Horſe out into the one 
Field, yet durſt not for all that venture to weild bis upo 
Spear: So, tho' the Flatterer wear all the other Bad. acts 
ges, Enſigns of a Friend, he ſhould not dare to coun- Co 
terfeĩt the plain Frankneſs of his Diſcourſe, as being a | 
great, maſly and ſubſtantial Weapon, peculiar to him, fei 
But becauſe to avoid that Scandal and Offence, ab 
which their drunken Bouts, their little Jeſts, and Judi. Pe 
crous babling Humour might otherwiſe create, the re! 


Hmetimes put on the Face of Graygty, and Flatter 
under the Vizard of a Frown, dropping in now and 
then a Word of Correction and Reproof? let us D 
£x.2mine this Cheat too amongſt the reſt. 

4nd indeed I can compare that trifling inſignificant 
aof Speech which he pretends to, to nothing a 
an that Sham Hercules, which Menander intro- 
one of his Comedies, with a light hollow 
bon his Shoulder; for as Womens Pillows, 
which ſeem ſufficiently ſtuft to bear up their Heads, 
vield and tink under their Weight; fo this counterſeit 
een in a Flacterer's Converſation {wells big, and 
les fair, that when ic ſhrinks and contracts it ſelf, 
% draw thoſe in with it, who lay any ſtreſs upon 
i:, ourwaid Appearance: Wheieas the genuine 
+1: friendly Reprehenſion fixes upon real Cri: 
niinals, cauſing them Grief and Trouble indeed, but 
only what is wholſome and ſalutary; like Honey that 
corrodes, but yet cleanſes the Ulcerous Parts of the 
B.dy, and is otherwiſe both pleaſant and profitable. 
Bur of this in its proper place. We ſhall diſcourſe at 
preſent, of che Flatterer, who aff:&s a moroſe, angry 
and inexorable Behaviour towards all but thoſe upon 
whom he deſigns ; Is peeviſh and difficult towards his 
Servants, Animadverts ſeverely upon the Failures of 
his Relations and Domeſticks, neither admires nor 
reſpects a Stranger, but ſuperciliouſſy contemns him 
pardons no Man, but by Stories and Complaints exal- 
perates one againſt anocher; thinking by theſe means 
to acquire the Character of an irreconcilable E 
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with all manner of Vice, that he may be thought 
one who would not ſpare his Favourites themſelves 
upon Occaſion 3 and indeed a Perſon who neither 
acts nor Speaks any thing, out of a mean and daſtard 
Complaiſance. ; 

And if at any time he undertakes his Friend, he 
feigns himſelf a meer Stranger to his real and conſider- 
able Crimes; but if he catch him in ſome petty trifling 
Peccadillo, there he takes his occaſion to rant him 
terribly, and thunder him ſeverely off: If he ſees any 
of his Geodsout of order, if bis Houſe be not very convenient, 
if his Beard be not ſhaven, or his Clothes unfaſhicnable, if his 
Deg or bis Horſe be not well looked after, &c. But, If be lights 
his Parents, neglict bis Children, treat bis Wife ſcornſully, 
his Frends and Acquaintance diſreſpectfully, and ſquander 
away his Eſtate , here he dares not open his Mouth. 
and it's the ſafeſt way to hold his Tongue : Juſt as if 
the Maſter of a Wreſtling-School ſhould indulge his 
young Champion Scholar in Drinking and Wenching, 
and yet rattle him about his Oil-cruiſe, and Body- 
bruſh : Or, as if a School- Maſter ſhould whip a Boy 
for ſome little fault in his. Pen or Writing-Book, but 
take no notice of the Barbariſms and Soleciſms in his 
Language. For the Paralite is like him, who hearing 
a Ridiculous impertinent Orator, finds no fault with 
his Diſcourſe, but Delivery: Blaming him only for 
having ſpoiled his Voice with drinking cold Water: 
Or, like one who being to peruſe and correct ſome 
pitiful Scrible, falls foul only upon the Courſeneſs of 
the Paper, and the Blots and Negligence of the Tran- 
{criber. Thus the Paraſites about Prel-92y, when he 
pretended to Learning, would wrangle with him till 
Midnight about the Propriety of an Expreſſion, a 
Verſe, or a Story ; but not a word all this while of 
his Cruelty, Inſults, Superſtition and Oppreſſions of 

the People. Juſt as if a Chirurgeon ſhould pare a 
Man's Nails, or cut his Hair, to Cure him of a Fiſtu- 
la, Wen, or other carnous Excreſcence. But there 
are others behind, who out-do all the Subtilty of the 


former 
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former, ſuch as can claw and pleaſe, even whilſt they 
ſeem to reprehend. Thus when Alexander had be. 
ſtowed ſome conſiderable Reward upon a Jeſter, Api, 
the Grecian, through meer Envy and Vexation, cry'd 
out upon t, as a moſt Abſurd Action; which the King 
over hearing, he turn'd him about in great Indigna- 
tion at the Inſolence, ſaying, What's that you prate, 
Sirrah ? Why truly, replied the Man, I muſt confeſs, 
I am not alittle troubled to obſerve that all you great 
Men, who are deſcended from Jupiter, take a ſtrange 


delight in Flatterers and Buffoons: For as Hereules 


had his Cercopians, and Bacchus his Silenians about him 
ſo I fee your Mzaſeeſty is pleas'd to have a regard for 
ſuch pleaſant Fellows too. And one time when Tibe- 
rius Ceſar was preſent at the Senate, there ſtood up 
a certain fawning Counſellor, aſſerting, That all free- 
born Subjects ought to have the Liberty of ſpeaking 
their Senſe freely, and ſhould not diſſemble or conceal 
any thing that they might conceive beneficial to the 
Publick ; who, having thus awakened the Attention 
of his Audience, Silence being made, and Tiberius im- 
patient to hear the Sequel of the Man's Diſcourſe, 
purſued it in this manner: I muſt tell you of a Fault, 
Cæſar, (ſaid he) for hieb we univerſally blame you, tho 
no Min yet has taken the confidence to ſpeak it openly ; Nu 
negle your ſelf, endanger your ſacred Perſon by your too 
much Labour and Care, Night and Day, for the Publick, 
And having harangued ſeveral things to the ſame 
effect, tis reported that Caſſius Severus the Orator ſhould 
ſubjoin, | This Man's Freedom of Speech will ruin him.] 
Such Artifices as theſe, I confeſs, are not very per- 
nicious, but there 1emains one of a moſt dangerous 


conſequence to weak Men; and that is, when a Flat- 


terer ſhall faſten thoſe Vices upon them, which are 
directly contrary to thoſe they are really guilty of. 
As Himerius, an Athenian Paraſite, uphraided one of 
the moſt miſerable and ſtingie Miſers of the whole 
Town, with Careleſneſs and Prodigality, telling him, 
He was afraid he ſhould live to ſee the Day when both 
he and his Children ſhould go a begging: Or on the 

contrary, 
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contrary, when they object Niggardlineſs and Parſimo- 
ny to one that's laviſh and profuſe ; as Titus Petronius did 
0 Nero: Or when they adviſe Arbitrary and Tyranni- 
cal Princes to lay aſide their too much Moderation, 
and their unprofitable and unſeaſonable Clemency. 
Theſe are they who ſhall pretend to be aware of an 
half. witted Idiot, as of ſome notable ſhrewd Fellow; 
and ſhall tax an ill-natured cenſorious Man, if at any 
time he ſpeak honourably of a Perſon of Worth, of 
being too laviſh in his Commendations: You are al- 
ways praiſing, ſay they, Men that deſerve it not: 
For who is he, or what remarkable thing did he ever | 
ſay or do? But they have yet a more ſignal Opportu- il 
nity of Exerciſing their Talent, when they meet with | 
any difference betwixt Loversor Friends : For if they 1 
ſce Brothers quarrel, or Children deſpiſe their Parents, | 
or Husbands jealous of their Wives, they neither ad- | 
moniſh them of, nor blame them for it, but inflame | 
the Difference: You don't underſtand your ſelf, ſay | 
they : You are the occaſion of all this Clutter by your "1 
own ſoft and Submiſſive Behaviour. If there chance {|| 
to have happen'd ſome little Love-Skirmiſh betwixt a j 

Miſs and her Gallant, then the Flatterer interpoſes | 

boldly, and adds freſh Fuel to the expiring Flame, | 
taking the Gentleman to task, and telling him how 
many things he has done, which looked a little hard, | 
were not kind, and deſerved a Chiding, { 


Ungrateful Man ! can you forget her Charms, | 
And former ſoft Embraces in ber Arms? 


Thus Cleopatra's Friends perſuaded Anthony ſmitten ; 
with his beloved Egyptian, that ſhe doted on him, till 
calling him haughty and hard-hearted Man: She, ſaid | 
they, has ſtript her ſelf of the Glories of a Crown, and 
former Grandure, and now languiſhes with the Love 
of you, attending the motion of your Camp in the 
poor ſordid Figure of a Concubine: 


But you bade feed your Heart, and Ws umme d, | 
Behold ber Grief, whom once you' ſo much Low'd, | 
Now he was ſtrangely pleaſed to hear of his little 
Unkind- 
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Unkindnefs to his Miſtriſs, and was more taken with 
ſuch a Chiding, than with the higheſt Character they 
could have given him; but was not ſenſible, that, 
under the colour of a friendly Admonition, they real. 
y corrupted and debauch'd him. For ſi ch a Rebuke 
as this, is juſt like the Biles of a leacherous Woman, 
for it only tickles and provokes, and pleaſes even whillt 
it pains you. And as pure Wane, taken ſingly, is an 
excelient Antidote againſt Hemlock : But if mix'd 
with it, renders che Poiſon incurable, becauſe the 
Hear of the Wine quickens its Circulation to the Heart: 
So ſome raſcally Fellows, knowing very well, that 
the Liberty of reproving a Friend is a quality very 
hardly compatible with Flatrery, and, as I may ſay, the 
beſt Remedy againft ir, mix chem both cogether, and 
Flatter you under the very colour and pretext of re- 
priman'iing you. 
Upon the whole thereof, Bias ſeems not to have an- 
ſwer'd him very pertinently, who ask'd him, Which 
he thought was the moſt hurtful Animal? When he 
replied, That of wild Creatures, a Tyrant, and of tame 
Ones, a Flatterer : For he might have anſwered more 
accurately, that ſome Flatterers indeed are tame Crea- 
cures, thoſe Shirks who ply about your Bath, and your 
Table; but they whole Calumnies, Malignity and 
Inquiſitive Medling Humour, like ſo many Gins and 
Snares, reach the Ladies very Cloſets and Bed Cham- 
bers, theſe are Wild, Savage and Untractable. 
Now one way of Arming 
our ſelves againſt theſe As- 
{anlts, will be always to re- 
member, that ſince our Souls are made up of two dit- 
ferent parts; the one ſincere, honeſt and reaſonable ; _ 
the other bruciſh, falſe and govern'd by Paſſion : the 
Friend always adapts his Advice and Admonitions to 
the Improvement of the berter part, like a good Phy- 
ſician, who preſerves and advances an healthful Con- 
{iitution where he finds it; whilſt the Flatterer claws 
and tickles the irrational part of the Man only,debauch- 
ing it from the Rules of right Reaſon, by the repeated 
. Suggeſtion 


How to Arm our ſclves 
againſt him. 
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Suggeſtion of ſoft and ſenſual Delights, For as there 
are ſome fort of Meats, which neither aſſimilate with 
the Blood, nor invigorate the Spirits, the Nerves, nor 
the Marrow, but only provoke Luſt, ſwell the Paunch, 
and breed putrid flabby Fleſh : So he who ſhall give 
himſelf the labour to obſerve, will find that che Diſ- 
courſes of a Flatterer contribute nothing to the improve- 
ment of our Prudence and Underſtanding, but either 
only entertain us with the Pleaſure of ſome Love · In- 
trigue, or make us indiſcreetly Angry or Envious, or | 
blow us up into an empty troubleſome Opinion of our l 
ſelves, or increaſe our Sorrows, by pretending'to ſhare i 
in them; or render us difficult, ſtingy and incredu- 
lous, ſower, timorous and jealous, with ſeveral idle 
malicious Stories, Hints and Conjectures of his own : 
For he always faſtens upon, and pampers ſome Di- 
ſlemper of the Mind, growing, like a Botch or Boil, 
upon it's inflamed or putrid part only. Are you An- 
2ry 2 Revenge your ſelf, ſays he: Covet you any 
thing? have it: Are you afraid? flie; Suſpect you 
this, or that? believe it. | 
But if we find ic ſomething difficult to diſcover him 
in theſe Attempts upon our Paſſions, becauſe they often 
violently over-power all the forces of our Reaſon to 
the contrary z we may then trace him in other Inſtances 
of his Knavery ; for be always acts conſonant to him- 
ſelf : As if you are afraid of a Surfeit, and thereupon 
be in ſuſpenſe about your Bath and Diet, a Friend in- 
ded will adviſe you to Act cautiouſly, and take care 
of your Health; but the Flatterer perſuades you tothe 
Bath, bids you feed freely, and not ſtarve your ſelf 
with Mortification. If he obſerves you want Brisk- 
neſs and Spirit for Action, as being unwilling to under- 
go the fatigue of a Journey, a Voyage, &. he'll tell 
you preſently, There's no haſt, the Buſineſs may be 
well enough deferr'd, or elſe tranſacted by Proxy. If 
at any time you have promiſed to lend or give a Friend 
2 Sum of Money, and upon ſecond Thoughts gladly 
would, and yet are aſhamed to retract your Ward the 
Flatterer puts his Advice in the worſe Scale, and inclin=s 
tho 
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the Balance to the ſaving ſide, ſtrips you of your 
ſqueamiſh Modeſty, telling you, That you ought not 
to be ſo Prodigal, who live at great Expences, and are 
willing to relieve others beſides him, And therefore un. 
leſs we be mere Strangers to our ſelves, to our own 
Deſires, Fears, Confidence, or the like, the Flatterer 
cannot eaſily eſcape our diſcovery ; for he's the great 
Patron of theſe diforderly Paſſions, endeavouring al. a1 
ways to wind us up to Exceſſes of this kind. But 


enough of this. 


: F Let us, in the next place 
The difference betwixt the ꝗiſcourſe of the uſeful and BY 


good Offices they perform. f ind Offices, which the Fla- 
terer ſeems fo cheerfully ready upon every occaſion 
to perform, that it renders the Diſparity berwixt him 
and the true Friend extremely perplext and intricate. 

But as Euripides ſays of Truth, That it loves plain Lau- 
guage : So the Temper of a Friend is Sincere, Natural, 
without Paint or Varniſh ; but that of a Flatcerer, as it 
is corrupt and Diſeaſed in it ſelf, ſo ſtands it in need of 
many, and thoſe curious and exquiſite Remedies too, 
to correct it. And therefore you ſhall have Friends up- 
on an accidental Rancounter, without either giving or 
receiving a Formal Salute, content themſelves to ſpeak 
their mutual Kindneſs and Familiarity in a Nod anda 
Smile: But the Flatterer purſues you, runs to meet you, 
and is ready to kiſs your Hand before he comes at you; 
and if you chance but to ſee and ſalute him firſt, he 
{wears you maſt excuſe his Rudenefs, and will produce 
you Witness that Le did not fee you, if you pleaſe. 
Thus again: A Friend dwells not upon every erifling 
Punctilio. is not Ceremonious and PunRual in the trani- 
acting of Buſineſs, is not inquiſitive, nor intrudes into 
every piece of Service: But the Paraſite js all Obedi- 
ence, a'l perpetual indefatigable Induſtry, admits no 
Rival in his Services, but will wait your Commands, 
which if you lay not upon him, he ſeems mightily 
afflicted, the unhappieſt Man in the World ! 

Now theſe Obſervations are Argument enough to 
convince a Man of any tolerable Senſe, that the 
Friendſhip 
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Friendſhip ſuch Men pretend to, is not really Vertuous 
and Chaſt, but rather a fort of Impudent Whorith Love, 
that obtrudes its Embraces upon you. 

But to be more particular, 
et us firſt examin the Diſpari- 
ty betwixt their Promiſes : 
For our Forefathers well obſerv'd, that the Offers of 
a Friend run in ſuch Terms as theſe : 

IF I can ſerve you, Sir, if your Reque 
Be feaſible, by me Ill 25 beſt. hg 


But the Flatterer's thus; | 
Command me freely what you will, PII do it. 9 
For the Comedians introduce ſuch brave Promiſes as 


theſe: 


Come, Sir, let me but fight that Fellow there; | 

PII beat him ſoft as Spunge, or Gellies are. | 
'$ 
| 


The Diſparity betwixt 
them as to their romiſes. 


Beſides, no real Friend will aſſiſt in the Execution of 
a Deſign, unleſs, being firſt advis'd with, he approve 
of it as either honeſt or uſeful ; Whereas the Flatte- | 
rer, tho' permitted to conſult and give his Opinion a- 
bout an Undertaking, not only out of a paltry deſire | 
to comply wich, and gratify his Friend at any rate, | 
but leſt he ſkould be look'd upon as diſaffected to the | 
Buſineſs, fervilely cloſes with, and advances his Propo- 
ſal, how unreaſonable ſoever. For there are few Rich 
Men or Princes of this Mind, | 


| 
Give me a Friend, thi a poor Beggar be, 


Or meaner than the meaneſt Beggar be. 
If be bis Thoughts but freely will impart, | 
And boldly ſpeak the Language of his Heart. N 


For they, like Actors in a Tragedy, muſt have a Cho- 
71; of their Friends to joyn with them in the Concert, 
or elie the Claps of the Pit to encourage them: Where- 
upon Merope in the Tragedy ſpeaks thus : 


Male choice of thoſe for Friends, who never knew 
The Arts of wheedling and betraying you : 


Bur 
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But thoſe poor Raſcals never entertain, 

N bo only pleaſe you with deſign to gain. 
But alas ! they invertthe Counſel, abominate thoſe who 
deal freely with them, and adviſe them obſtinately for 
the beſt ; whilſt pitiful cringing Cheats and Impoſtors 
are admitted not only into their Houſes, but into their 
Affections, and the neareſt Concernments of their L ife. 
You ſhall have ſome of them indeed more plain and fim- 
ple than the reſt, who confeſs themſelves unworthy to 
conſult about ſuch weighty Affairs, but are ready to 
ſerve you in the executive part of a Deſign : But the 
more ſubtil Hypocrite comes in at the Conſult, knits 
his Brows, declares his Confent by the yon of a 
Look, or a Nod, but ſpeaks never a Word. unleſs per. 
chance when the Great Man delivers his Opinien, he 
Ciies, Lord ! Sir, you prevented me, I was juſt a going ty 
{az ſo. For as the Mathematicians tell us, that Sui faces 
and Lines, which are incorporeal, and Creatures of the 
Underſtanding only, are neither bended, nor moved, 
nor extended of themſelves, but are ſo affected toge- 
ther with the Bodies whoſe Extremities they are: So 
you ſhall obſerve the Flatterer attends only the Motion 
of another's Senſe, Opinion, Paſſion, &. without 
any Principle of Action in himſelf. So that the Dit- 
parity betwixt them thus far is eaſily diſcernable. 

The difference betwixt And yet eaſilier in the man- 
them in the manner of per- ner they perform their good 
forming their good Offices. Offices. For the Kindneſſes 
of a Friend, like the Nobleſt Faculties of an animate 
Creature, lie deep, without any Parade or Pageantry 
on the Outſide: Nay, many times, as a faithful Phy- 
ſician Cures his Patient when he leaſt knows of it; 
ſo a true Friend, either preſent or abſent, as occaſion 
ſerves, is ſollicitous about your Concerns, when per- 
haps you know nothing of it. Such was the Excellent 
Arc beſilaus, as in other his Actions, ſo particularly in 
his Kindneſs to Ape!les, Native of Chios, whom find. 
ing excreamly indigent in his Sickneſs, he repeated his 
Viſto him with twenty Drachms in his Pocket; and 
ſitting by his Bed ſide, Du ba ve got nothing bere, _ 
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he, but Empedocles's Elements, Fire, Water, Earth and 
the ſurrounding Air, neither methinks do you lie eaſily : And 
wich that, ftirring up his Pillow, put the Money pri- 
vately under his Head: Which when the good Old 


woman his Nurſe found, and in great admiration ac- 


quairfted Appelles with; Ay, ſays he, ſmiling aj little, 
this is 4 Piece of Archefilaus's Thievery, And what Phi- 
lolophy tells us, that Children uſually reſemble their 
Parents, we find in ſome meaſure verified in Arcbeſilaus 
and Lacydes, his intimate Acquaintance: For when 
Cepbi Socrates was Impeached of High-Treafon, and 
Larydes, with ſeveral others of his Friends, ſtood by 


him at his Trial, the Counſel for the State deſired the 


Priſoner's Ring, wherein lay the principal Evidence 
againſt him, might be produced in Court, which Ce- 
phi Socrates hearing, dropt it ſoftly off his Finger, and 
Lacydes obſerving it, ſet his Foot upon't, and buried it 
in the Ground, Whereupon being acquitted, and 
going afterwards to pay his Reſpects and Thanks to 
his Judges, one of them, who, it ſeems had took no- 
tice of the Paſſages, rold him, That his Thanks were 
owing to Lacydes, and ſo related the whole Story, 
when yet Lacydes had never mention'd it. | 
Thus I am verily perſuaded the Gods confer ſeveral 
Benefits upon us which we are not ſenſible of, upon no 
other Motive in the World, than the meer pleaſure 
and ſatisfaction they take in Acts of Kindneſs and Be- 
neficence. | | | 
But on the contrary, the ſeemingly good Offices of 
a Flatterer have nothing of that Sincerity and Integri- 
ty, that Simplicity and Ingenuity, which recommend 
a Kindneſs ; but are always attended with Buſtle and 
Noiſe, Hurry, Swear and contracting the Brow, to 
enhance your Opinion of the great Pains he has taken 
for you; like a Picture drawn in gawdy Colours, 
with folded torn Garments, full of Angles and 
Wrinkles, to make us believe it an Elaborate Piece, 
and done to the Life. 
| Beſides, the Flatterer is ſo extreamly troubleſome, 
in recounting the weary Steps he has taken, carte 
| & 
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he has had upon him, the Perſons he has been forcd 
to diſoblige, with a thouſand other Inconveniencies 
he has labour'd under upon your Account, that you'll 
be apt to ſay, The Buſineſs was never worth all this 
Din and Clutter about it. 

For a Kindneſs once upbraided; loſes its Grace, 
turns a Burden, and becomes intolerable. But the 
Flatterer not only Reproaches us with his Services al. 
ready paſt, but at the very inſtant of their perfor. 
mance; whereas if a Friend be oblig'd to ſpeak of any 
Civility done another, he modeſtly mentions it indeed, 
but attributes nothing to himſelf. Thus when the 
Lacedemonians ſupplied the People of Smyrna in great 
Scarcity of Provitions, and they gratefully reſented 
and extoll'd the Kindneſs ; Why, replied the Spartaus, 
*twas no ſuch great matter, we only robb'd our ſelves, 
and our Cattle of a Dinner. For a Favour thus be. 
ſtow'd, is not only free and ingenuous, but more 
acceptable to the Receiver, becauſe he imagines his 
Benefactor conferr'd it on him without any great 
prejudice to himſelf. 

A Flatterer engageth in But the Temper of a Flat- 
any Service ; a Friend on- terer 15 not only diſcernable 
ly in that which is Honeſt. from that of a Friend, in 
the Eaſineſs of his Promiſes, and the troubleſome Im- 
pertinence that attends his good Offices, but more 
ſignally in this, That the one is ready to promote any 
baſe and unworthy Action; the other, thoſe only 
which are fair and honeſt: The one labours to Pleaſe, 
the other to Profit you. For a Friend muſt not, as 
Gorgias would have bim, beg another's aſſiſtance in a 
juſt Undertaking, and then think to compenſate the 
Civilicy, by contributing to ſeveral that are unjuſt; 
for he is not bound to bear a part in the Follies of 
his Friend, but rather to diſſuade him from them: 
And if, after all, he cannot prevail upon him, may 
diſengage himſeif with the reply of Phocion to Antipa- 
ter; Sir, I can't be both your Friend, and your Flatterer; 
that is, Tour Friend, and not your Friend at the ſame time. 
For we ought to be ailiftant to him in his honeſt En- 

deavours 
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deavours indeed, but not in his Knaveries ; in his 
Counſels, not in his Tricks; in appearing as Evi- 
dence for him, but not in a Cheat; and muſt hear a 
ſhare in his Misfortunes, but not in his Acts of Inju- 
ſtice. For if a Man ought not to be as much as con- 
ſcious of any Unworthineſs in his Friend, how much 
leſs will it become him to partake in it? Therefore 
as when the Lacedemonians, defeated by, and treating 
of Articles of Peace with Antipater, pray*d him to 
Command them any thing, howſoever grievous and 
burthenſome to the Subject, provided it wefe not baſe 
and diſhonourable: So a Friend, if you want his 
Aſſiſtance in a chargeable, dangerous and laborious 
Enterprize, imbarks in the Deſign chearfully, and 
without reſerve; but if ſuch as will not ſtand with 
his Reputation and Honour, he fairly deſires to be 
excus d. Whereas on the contrary, it you offer to 
put a Flatterer upon a difficult or hazardous Employ- 
ment, he ſhuffles you off and begs your Pardon. For * 
ſound him but, as you rap a Veſſel, to try whether 
it be whole or crackt, full or empty ; and he ſhams 
you off with the Noiſe of ſome paltry, frivolous Ex- 
cuſes : But engage him in any mean, ſordid and in- 
glorious Service, abuſe him, kick him, trample on 
him, he bears all patiently, and knows no Affront. 
For as the Ape, who can't keep the Houſe like a Dog, 
or bear a Burden like an Horle, or plow like an Ox, 
ſerves to be abus'd, to play the Buffoon, and to make 
ſport: So the Paraſite, who can neither plead your 
Cauſe, nor be your Counſel, nor eſpouſe your Quar- 
rel, as being averſe from all painful and good Offices, 
denies you in nothing that may contribute to your 
pleaſure, turns Pander to your Luſt, pimps for a Whore, 
provides you an handſome Entertainment, looks that 
your Bill be reaſonable, and ſneaks to your Miſs; but 
ſhall treat your Relations with diſreſpect, and impu- 
dently turn your Wife out of Doors, if you Com- 
miſſion him. So that you may eaſily difcover him in 
this particular; fot put him upon the moſt baſe and 
dirty Actions, hell not ſpare his own Pains, provi- 
ded he can but gratify you, K 2 There 
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His Inclination and Be There remains yet another 
haviour towards your way to diſcover him by his 


Friends. Inclinations towards your 
Intimates and Familiars. For there's nothing more 
agreeable to a true and cordial Acquaintance, than to 
love with, and to be beloved of many; and there- 
fore he always ſedulouſly endeavours to gain his Friend 
the Affections and Eſteem of other Men. For being 
of Opinion that all things ought to be in common 
amongſt Friends, he thinks nothing ought to be more 
ſo, than they themſelves. But the Faithleſs, the Adul- 
terate and Friend of baſe Alloy, who is conſcious to 
himſelf of the Diſſervice he does true Friendſhip, by 
that falſe Coin of it which he puts upon us, is natu- 
rally full of Emulation and Envy, even towards thoſe 
of his own Profeſſion, endeavouring to out-do them 
in their common Talent of Babling and Buffoonry, 
whilſt he reveres and cringes to his Betters, whom he 
dares no more vie with than a Footman with a Lydian 
Chariot, or Lead (to uſe Simonides's Expreſſion) with 
refined Gold. Therefore this light and empty Coun- 
terfeir, finding he wants Weight, when put into the 
Balance againſt a ſolid and ſubſtantial Friend, endea- 
vours to remove him as far as he can; like him, who 
having painted a Cock extreamly ill, commanded his 
Servant to take the Original out of fight, and if he 
cannot compals his Deſign, then he proceeds to Com- 
plement and Ceremony, pretending outwardly to ad- 
mire him, as a Perſon far beyond himſelf, whilſt by 
ſecret Calumnies he blackens, and undermines him 
which it they chance to have galled and fretted him 
only, and have not throughly done his Work, then he 
betakes himſelf to the Advice of Medius, that Arch 
Paraſite, and Enemy to the Macedonian Nobility, and 
Chief of all chat numerous Train which Alexander enter- 
tained in his Court. This Man taught his Dilciples to 
flander boldly, and puſh home their Calumnies; for 
though the Wound might probably be cured, and 
skinned over again, yetthe Teeth of Slander would be 
ſure to leave a Scar behind them; by theſe Scars (or 
tO 
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to ſpeak more properly) Gangrenes, and Cancers of 
falſe Accuſations, fell the brave Callithenes, Parmenio 
and Philotas, whilſt he himſelf became an eaſie Prey 
to an Agnon, Bagoas, Ageſius and Demetrius, who trick'd 
him up like a Barbarian Statue, or Antick, and paid the 
Mortal the Adoration due to a God. So preat a 
Charm is Flattery, and, as it ſeems, the greateſt with 
thoſe we think the greateſt Men; for the exalted 
Thoughts they entertain of themſelves, and the de- 
lire of an univerſal Concurrence in the ſame Opinion 
from others, both add Courage to the Flatterer, and 
Credit to his Impoſtures. Hills and Mountains indeed 
are not eaſily taken by Stratagem, or Ambuſcade; 
but a weak Mind ſwoln big and lofty by Fortune, 
Birth, or the like, lies naked to the Aſſaults of every 
mean and petty Aggreſſor. 

And therefore we repeat He now proceeds from 
here what we adviſed at our the Differences obſervable 
Entrance into this Diſcourſe, betwixt a Flatterer and a 
that we caſhire every vain hoes we ro conclude this 
Opinion of our ſelves, whole _ CO_ 4 e 
: Py concerning thoſe pruden- 
in-bred Flattery only diſpoſes tial Meaſures which the 
and prepares us to a more fa- latter ought to obſerve in 
vourable Reception of that his Reprehenſions. 
from without. For, if we did but ſquare our 
Actions according to the famous oracular Precept of 
knowing our ſelves, rather things according to their true 
intrinſic value, and withal reflecting upon our own 
Nature and Education; conſider What groſs Imper- 
fections, and Failures mix with our Words, Actions 
and Affections, we ſhould not lie fo open to the At- 
tempts of every Flatterer, who deſigns upon us. For 
even Alexander himſelf being reminded of his Mortali- 
ty by two things eſpecially, the neceſſity of Sleep, 
and the uſe of Women, began to ſtagger in the Opi- 
nion they had made him conceive of his Godhead. 
And did but we in like manner take an impartial Sur- 
vey of thoſe Troubles, Lapſes and Infirmities inci- 
dent to our Nature, we ſhould find we ſtood in no 
need of a Friend to praiſe _ extol our Vertues, 25 
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of one rather that would chide and reprimand us for 
our Vices. For firſt, there are but few who will venture 
to deal thus roundly and impartially with their Friend, 
and fewer yet who know the Art of it; Men gene- 
rally, miſtaking Railing and ill Language, for a de- 
cent and friendly Reproof; and then a Chiding, 
like any other Phyſick, ill- timed, racks and torments 


you to no purpole, and works in a manner the ſame 
effect with Pain, that Flattery does with Pleaſure. 


For an unſeaſonable Reprehenſion may be equally 
miſchievous with an unſeaſonable Commendation, and 
force your Friend to throw himſelf upon the Flatter- 
er; like Water, which meeting with too forcible a 
Reſiſtance from the Hills, rowls down upon the hum- 
ble Valleys below; and therefore we ought to qualifie, 
and to allay the Sharpneſs of our Reproofs with a due 
Temper of Candor and Moderation, as we would re- 
frat a ray of Light too powerful for a diſtempered 
Eye, leſt our Friends being plagued and ranted upon 
every trivial Occaſion, ſhould at laſt fly to the Flatter- 
er's Shade for their Eaſe and Quiet. For all Vice, Phi- 
lopappus, is to be corrected by an intermediate Vertue, 
and not by its contrary Extream, as ſome do, who to 
ſhake off that ſheepiſh Baſhfulneſs which hangs upon 
their Natures, learn to be impudent, to lay aſide their 
Country- Breeding,endeavour to be comical ; to avoid 
the Imputation ot Softneſs and Cowardiſe turn Bul- 
lies; outof an Abhorrence of Superſtition, commence 
Atheiſts; and rather than be reputed Fools, play the 
Knave; forcing their Inclinations, like a crooked 
Stick, to the oppoſite Extream, for want of Skill to 
ſer them ſtreight. 
Since then tis highly rude to endeavour to avoid the 
Suſpicion of Flattery, only by being inſignificantly trou- 
bleſome, and argues an ungenteel, unconverſable Tem- 
per in a Man, to ſhow his juſt Abhorrency of mean 
and ſervile Ends in his Friendſhip, only by a ſower 
and difagreeahie Behaviour; like the Libertine in the 


Comedy, who would needs perſwade himſelf, that his 1 


railing Accuſation fell within the Limit; of that Free: 
F 74 ja tg * 33 dom 
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dom in Diſcourſe, which every one had right to with 
his Equals. Since therefore I ſay, tis abſurd to incur 
the Suſpicion of a Flatterer by an over obliging and 
oblequious Humour; and as abſurd on the other hand, 
in endeavouring to decline it by an immoderate Lati- 
tude in our Apprehenſions, to loſe the Enjoyments and 
falutary Admonitions of a friendly Converſation; 
and that the Meaſures of juſt and proper in this, as in 
other things, are to be taken from Decency and Mode- 
ation; the nature of the Argument ſeems to require, 
me to conclude it with a Diſcourſe upon this Subject. 
We muſt firſt purge our No ſeeing this Liberty of 
Reprehenſions of all mix- animadverting on other Mens 
re of Self-Love. Failures is liable to ſo many 
Exceptions; let us in the firſt Place carefully purge it 
fom all mixture of Self. love and Intereſt, leſt any 
private Motive, Injury, Grudge or Diſſatisfaction of 
our own fhould ſeem to incite us to the undertaking : 
For ſuch a chiding as this would not paſs for an effect 
e Kindneſs, but of Paſſion, and looks more like a 
3 Complaint, than an Admonition : For the latter has 
ways ſomething in it that ſounds kind, and yet awe- 
, whereas the other betrays only a ſelfiſh and narrow - 
Diſpoſition. And therefore we uſually honour and 
revere our Monitor, but contemn and recriminate up- 
on a querulous Accuſer. As Agamemnon could by no 
means digeſt the moderate Cenſures of Achilles, yer 
bore well enough with the ſeverer Reprimands of U- 
WICKS. 
B Who wiſh'd in Wrath the General's Command, 
: N longer put in ſuch a deſperate Hand. 
deing ſatisfied of his Wiſdom and good Intentions ; 
for lie rated him purely upon the Account of the Pub. 
ck, the other upon his own. And Achilles himſelf, 
tough of a rough and untractable Diſpoſition, and 
rady enough to find Faults where there were none; 
et heard Patroclus patiently when he ranted him thus: 


Well ſure, great Peleus, that Man of worth, 


Did ner beget, nor Thetis bring thee forts : | 
K 4 But 
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But Rocks, hard as thy Heart, and th' angry Sea, 
Both club d for ſuch a monſtrous Man as Thee, 


For as Hyperides the Orator deſired the Athenians to con. 
ſider not only the Sharpneſs of his Reflections, but his 
great Reaſons for them \ ſo the Reproofs of a Friend, 
proceeding from a ſincere and diſintereſted Affection, 
create all Veneration and Confuſion in the Criminal 
to whom they are addreſſed ; who if he once perceive | 
that his Friend, waving all Offences againſt himſelf, 
chides him purely for thoſe committed againſt others, | 
can never hold out againſt the Force of ſo powerful | 
a Rebuke, for the ſweet and obliging Temper of hi; | 
Monitor gives a keener Edge to his Admonitions ; | 
and therefore it has been wiſely ſaid, that eſpecially } 
in Heats and Differences with our Friends we ought to 
have a peculiar regard to their Honour and Intereſt. | 
Nor is it a leſs Argument of Friendſhip, for a Man 
who is laid aſide, and out of Favour himſelf, to tun 
Advocate in behalf of another, equally deſpiſed and 
neglected. As Plato, being in Diſgrace with Diony/ius, 9 
beg'd Audience of him; which be readily granting, 
in Expectation of being entertained with an Account 
of his Grievances; Plato addreſt himſelf to him after 
this manner: Sir, ſaid he. if you were informed there 
were a certain Ruffian come cwer into eur Iſland of Sicily, 
2 with deſign to attempt upon your Majeſties Perſon, but, for | 
want of a Opportunity, could not execute the Villany, out 
you ſuffer him to go off unpuniſhed ! No, by no means, Pla- 
to, replied the King, for we ought not only to deteſt, ani 
revenge the Overt. Ads, but the Malicious Intentions , 
our Enemies. Well then, on the other hand, ſaid Pla- 
to, If there ſhould come a Perſon to Court, out 7 pure Rind- 
neſs and Ambition to ſerve your Majeſty, and you would | 
not give him an Opportunity of expreſſmg it, were it reaſona- 
ble to diſmiſs lim with Scorn and Diſreſpect? Whom do 
you mean, ſaid Dionyſus? Why eAſchines replied Pla- 


to, as honeſt and excellent a Perion as any in the 


School of Socrates, and of a very edifying Converſa- ; 


tion; who having expoſed himſelf to the Difficulties Þ 


of 2 tedious Voyage, that he might enjoy the happ! ; 
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neſs of a Philolophical Converſe with your Majeſty, 
has met with nothing but Contempt in return to the 
Kindneſs he intended. Which friendly and generous 
Temper of Mind ſo ſtrangely affected Dionyſius, that 
he hug'd and embraced Plato, and treated eſchines 
with a great deal of Honour and Magnifience. 

In the next place, let us Secondly, We muſt not 
free our Diſcourſe from all be injurious and abuſive in 
contumelious Language, all our Reprehenſions. 
Laughter, Mockery and Scurrility, which ſpoil the 
reliſh of our Reprehenſions. For, as a Chirurgeon 
makes an Inciſion in the Fleſh, he uſes decent Neat- 
neſs and Dexterity in the Operation, without the af- 
fected and ſuperfluous Geſticulations of a Queck, or 
Mountebank : So the lancing the Sores of a Friend 
may admit indeed of a little Humour and Urbanity, 
but that ſo qualified, that it ſpoil not the Seriouſneſs 
and Gravity requiſite to the Work. For Boldnels, 
Inſolence and ill Language deſtroy its Force and Effi- 
cacy. And therefore the Fidler reparteed handſome- 
ly enough upon Philip, when he undertook to diſpute 
with him about the touch upon his Inſtrument: God 
forbid that your Majeſty (hould be ſo unhappy as to underſtand 
a Fiddle better than I do, But Epicharmus was too blunt 
upon Hierom, who inviting him to Supper a little after 
he had put ſome of his Acquaintance to Death, repli- 
ed, Ay, but you could not invite me the other day to the Sa- 
crifice of my Friends. And ſo was Antiphon too rude in 
his Reflection upon Dionpſius, who on occaſion of a 
Diſcourſe about the beſt fort of Braſs, told him that 
was the beſt in his Opinion of which the Arhcniians 
made Statues of Hermodius and Ariſtogeiton. For theſe 
ſcurrilous abuſive Jeſts are moſt certainly diſagteeable, 
and pain to no purpoſe, being but the Product of an 
intemperate Wit, and which only betray the Enmity 
and ill- Nature of him who takes the Liberty to ule 
them, which whoſoever allows himſelf in, does but 
wantonly ſport about the Brink of that Pit, which 
one Day will ſwallow him up and ruin him. For An- 


tiphon was afterward executed under Dionpſias; and 


T imagines 
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Timagines was in diſgrace with Auguſtus Ceſar, not for 
any Extravagant Freedom in his Diſcourſe, but only 
becauſe he had took up a fooliſh Cuſtom of repeating 
theſe Verſes at every Entertainment and Walk where 
the Emperor deſired his Company: | 


For nothing elſe but meerly to make ſport, 
Amongſt the merry Greeks they did reſort —— 


Alledging the Pleaſantneſs of his Humour, as the 


Cauſe of his Favour at Court. 

Thus you ſhall meet with ſeveral Smart and Satyrical 
Reflections in a Comedy, but the mixture of Jeſt and 
Fool in the Play, like ill Sauce to good Meat, abates 
their Poinancy, and renders them inſignificant So 
that upon the whole, the Poet acquires only the Cha- 
racter of a ſaucy and foul-mouth'd Buffoon, and the 
Auditors loſe that Advantage, which they might other- 
wiſe reap from Remaiks of that Nature. 

We may do well therefore to reſerve our Jollity and 
Mirth for more ſuitable Occaſions ; but we muſt by all 
means be ſerious and candid in our Admonitions ; 
which, if we be upon important Points, muſt be fo 
animated with our Geſtures. Paſſion and Eagerneſs oi 
Voice, as to give them Weight and Credit, and to 
awaken a tender Concern in the Perſons to whom 
they are Addreſt. 

Thirdly, We are totime We are again to time our 
our Reproofs as ſeaſonably Reproots as ſeaſonably as we 
*. can; for a Miſtake in the Op- 
portunities, as 'tis of ill Conſequence in all other 
things, ſo peculiarly in our Reprehenſions. And 
therefore I preſume tis manifeſt, we ought not to fall 
foul upon Men in their Drink. For firſt, he who 
broaches any ſower diſagreeable Diſcourſe amidſt the 
Pleaſantry and good Humour of Friends, caſts a Cloud 
over the Serenity of the Company, and acts counter 
to the Lydian God, Who, as Pindar Words it, unties 122 
Band of all our Cares. Beſides, that ſuch unſeaſonable 
Remonſtrances are not without Danger: For Wine is 
apt to warm Men into Paſſion, and make then quar- 

rel at the Freedom you take; and in ſhort, 'tis no Ar- 
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ment of any brave and generous, but rather of an un- 
manly Temper. not to dare to ſpeak ones Senſe when 
her, but drunk, and grumble like a cowardly Cur 
Table. And therefore we need not enlarge any fur- 
her upon this Topick. But becauſe ſeveral Perſons 
neither will, nor dare take their Friends to task, whilſt 
they thrive and flouriſh in the World, looking upon 
Proſperity as a State above the reach of a Rebuke; but 
pour forth their Invectives like a River that has over- 
flown its Banks, inſulting and trampling upon them, 
when Fortune has already laid chem at their Feet, out 
of a ſort of Satisfaction to ſee their former State and 
Grandeur reduc'd to the ſame level of Fortune with 
themſelves: It may not be improper to Diſcourſe a 
little upon this Argument, and make ſome reply to 
that Queſtion of Euripides : 


hat need is there of Friends in Proſperity ? 


| anſwer, to lower thoſe Lofty and Extravagant 
Thoughts, which are uſually incident to that Condi- 
tion: For Wiſdom in Conjunction with Proſperity, 
is a rare Talent and the lot of but few. Therefore 
moſt Men ſtand in need of a borrow'd Prudence, to 
depreſs the Tumours that attend an exuberant Felicity ; 
but when the turn of Fortune it ſelf has abated the 
Swelling, a Man's very Circumſtances are ſufficient 
of themſelves to read him a Lecture of Repentance ; 
ſo that all other grave and auſtere Corrections are then 
ſuperfluous and impertinent; and tis, on the contrary, 
more proper in ſuch Traverſes of Fortune, to enjoy 
the Company of a compaſſionate Friend, who will 
adminiſter ſome Comfort to the afflicted, and buoy 
vim up under the Preſſure of his Affairs: As Xenophon 
relates that the Preſence of Clearcbus, a Perſon of 
a courteous and obliging Aſpect, gave new Life and 
Courage to his Souldiers in the Heat of a Battel, or 
any other difficult Rencounter. But he who chides 
and upbraids a Man in diſtreſs, like him who applies a 
Medicine for clearing the Sight to a diſtemper'd and 
inflam'd Eye, neither works a Cure, nor allays the 
Vain, but only adds Anger to his Sorrows, and exaſ- 

5 i perates 
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perates the Patient. A Man in Health indeed will di. 
geſt a friendly Lecture for his Wenching, Drinking, 
Idleneſs, continual Recreations and Bathing, unſeaſo. 
nable Eating, &c. But for a ſick Man to be told, that 
all thisgcomes of his Intemperance, Voluptuouſneſs, 
High-feeding, Whoring, &c.- is utterly inſupportable, | 
and worſe than the Diſeaſe it felf. O impertinent | 
Man! will ſuch a one ſay, the Phyſicians preſcribe me 
Caſtor and Scammony, and I am juſt a making my } 
laſt Will and Teſtament, and do you lie railing and | 
preaching to me Lectures of Philoſophy 2 And thus 
Men in Adverſity ſtand more in need of our Humani. * 
ty and Relief, than of Sharp and Sententious Repri- 
mands : For neither will a Nurſe immediately ſcold at 
her Child that is faln, but firſt help him up, waſh him, 
and put him in order again, and then chide and whip ? 
him. They tell us a Storv to this purpoſe of Deme- * 
trius Phalercus, that when he dwelt an Exile at Thebes, Þ 
in mean beggarly Circumſtances, he was once extream- 
ly concern'd to obſerve the Philoſopher Crates making 
towards him, expecting to be treated by him with all 
the roughneſs of a Cynical Behaviour: But when 
Crates had addreſſed himſelf courteouſly to him, and 
diſcourſed him upon the point of Exile, endeavouring 


to convince him that it had nothing miſerable or uneaſie 


in it, but on the contrary, rather reſcued him from the 
nice and hazardous Management of Publick Affairs; 
adviſing him withall to repoſe his Confidence in him- 
ſelf, and his own Conſcience : Demetrius was fo taken 


and encouraged by his Diſcourſe, that he is reported 


to have ſaid to his Friends, Curſed be thoſe Employs | | 
which robb d me ſo long of the Acquaintance of ſuch ? 
an Excellent Perfon. For, | 


Soft, friendly Words revive th affiifted Soul: 
But ſharp Rebukes are only for 4 Fool. 


And this is the way of Generous and Ingenuous 
Friends, But they who ſervilely admire you in Proſpe- 
rity, like old Ruptures, Spaſms and Cramps, which, 
as Demo fi bene: ſpeaks, ache and pain us moſt, wien 


ſome freſh Misfortuns has befallen the Body, ſtick 92 
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to you in the Revolution of your Fortune, and rejoyce 
and enjoy the Change: Whereas, if a Man muſt needs 
have a Remembrancer of a Calamity which his own 
Indiſcretion hath pull'd upon him, ?tis enough you put 
kim in mind that he owes it not to your Advice, for 
you often diſſuaded him from the Undertaking. 

Weil then, you'll ſay, when is a keen Reprehenſion 
allowable ; and when may we chide a Friend ſeverely 
indeed? T anſwer, When ſome important Occafion re- 
quires it: As the ſtopping him in the Career of his Vo- 
[uptuouſneſs, Anger, or Infolence ; the repreſſing his 
covetous Humour, or any other fooliſh Habit. Thus 
dealt Solon with Cræſus puft up and debauch'd with the 
uncertain Greatneſs of his Fortune, when he bad him 
look the End. Thus Socrates humbled Alcibiades, forc'd 
into unfeigned Tears, and turn'd his Heart, when he 
argued the Caſe with him. Such, again, were the 
Remonſtrances and Admonitions of Cyrus to Cyaxares, 
and of Plato to Dion, who, when the Luftre and Great- 
nefs of his Atchievements had fix'd all Mens Eyes up- 
on him, wiſh'd him to beware of Arrogance and Self- 
Conceit, as the readieſt way to make all Men aban- 
don him. And Speucippus wrote to him, Not to pride 
himſelf in the little Applauſes of Women and Children, 
but to take care to adorn Sicily with Religion, Juſtice, 
and wholſom Laws, that he might render it a great 
and illuſtrious Academy. So did not Euclus and Eu- 
leut, two of Perſeus's Favourites, who fawn'd upon, 
and complied with him, as obſequiouſſy as any Cour- 
tier of them all, during the Succeſs of his Arms ; but 
after his Defeat at Pydna by the Romans, inveigh'd bit- 
terly againſt him, reminding him of his paſt Faults, 
his former faſt and Arrogance, till the Man, out of 
meer Anger and Vexation, ſtabd them both in the 
place, And ſo much concerning the timing our Re- 
proofs in general. e 

Now there are ſeveral other Upon what Occurences 
accidental Occaſions admini- a Friend may take occaſion 
ſtred by our Friends them- to reprehend. 
ſ-lves, which a Perſon heartily follicicous for their In- 


tereſt 
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tereſt, will lay hold of: As ſome have taken an oppor- 
eunity of cenſuring them freely, from a Queſtion they 
have ask'd, from the relation of a Story, or the Praiſe 
or Diſpraiſe of the ſame Actions in other Men, which 
they themſelves have committed. 

Thus they tell us, Demaratus the Corinthian coming 
into Macedonia, when Philip and his Queen and Son 
were at odds; and being, after a gracious Reception, 
ask'd by the King what good underſtanding there 
was among the Grecians ? he replied, as being an old 
Friend and Acquaintance of his, Ay, by all means, Sir, 
it highly becomes your Maje#ty to enquire about the Concord 
betwixt the Athenians and Peloponneſians, who ſuffer you 
own Family to be the Scene of ſo much Diſcord and Conten- 8 
tion, And as pert was that of Diogenes, who entring MW © 
Philip's Camp, as he was going to make War upon the 
Grecians, was ſeized upon and brought before the King, l 
| who, not knowing him, ask'd him, If he was a Spy? 
Why yes truly, {aid he, I am à Spy upon your Folly and 4 
| Imprudence, who without any neceſſity upon you, are come | f 

\ 
( 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| hither to expoſe your Kingdoms and your Life to the uncertain | 
Deciſion of the Caſt of a Dye, Though this may per- 
haps ſeem a little too Biting and Satyrical. | 
| Another opportunity of Another ſeaſonable Op. 

| Reprimanding. portunity of reproving your 

| Friend for his Vices, is, when ſome third Perſon has | 
already mortified him upon the ſame Account: For 
a courteous and obliging Man will dexterouſly filence } 

N his Accuſer, and then take him privately to Task him- | 
ſelf adviſing him, if for no other Reaſon, yet to abate | 

| the Inſolence of his Enemies, to manage himſelf more | 

i prudently for the future: For how could they open their | 
Mouths againſt you, what could they have to Reproach you } 
with, if you would but reform ſuch and ſuch V. ices, which | 
reuder jon obnoxions to their Cenſure ? And by this means WF 
the Offence that was given, lies at his Door who | 
roughly upbraided him; whilſt the Advantage he | 
reaps, is attributed to the Perſon who candidly advi- | 
ſed him. But there are ſome who have got yet a gen- 


teeler way of Chiding, and that is, of chaſtiling | 
others 


on a Stage, to gain the greater Practice. 
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others for Faults, which they know their Friends really 
ſand guilty-of : As my Maſter Ammonius, perceiving 
once at bis Afternoon- Lecture, that ſome of his Scho- 
lars had dined more plentifully than became the Mo- 
deration of Students, immediately commanded one 
of his Freemen to take his own Son, and whip him; 
For what, ſays he, the Youngſter, forſooth, muſt needs bave 
Vinegar Sauce to bis Meat; and with that caſting his 
Eye upon us, gave us to underſtand, that we likewiſe 
were concern'd in the Reprehenſion. 

Again, we muft be cauti- We muſt not rebuke a 
ous how we rebuke a Friend Friend in Company. 
in Company, always remembring the Repartee made 
upon Plato on that Account: For Socrates having fallen 
one day very ſeverely upon an Acquaintanee of his 
at Table, Plato could not forbear to take him up, ſay- 
ing, Had it not been more proper, Sir, to have ſpoke theſe 
things in private? To whom Socrates inſtantly replied, 
And had it not been more proper for you to have told me ſo in 
private too? And they ſay, Pythagoras one time ranted 
a Friend of his ſo terribly before Company, that the 
poor young Man went and hang'd himſelf; from 
which time the Philoſopher would never chide any 
Man in the preſence of another. For the Diſcovery 
and Cure of a Vice, like that of a ſcandalous Diſeaſe, 
ought to be in ſecret, and not like a publick Show tran- 
ſacted upon the Theatre; for 'tis no way the part of a 
Friend, but a meer Cheat and Trick, for one Man to 
recommend himſelf to the ſtanders by, and ſeek for 
Reputation from the Failures of another ; like Moun- 
tebank-Chirurgeons, who perform their Operations 
But beſides 
the Diſgrace that attends a Reproof of this Nature (a 
Wing that will never work any Cure) we are likewiſe 
to conſider, that Vice is naturally obſtinate, and 
loves to Diſpute its Ground: For what Euripides ſays, 
is not only true of Love, 


The more tis Check*d, the more it Preſſes on. 


But of any other Impe rſection. If you lay a Man 
open 
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open publickly for it, and tell all, you are fo far from 
reforming him, that you force him to brave it out. 
And therefore as Plaro adviſes, that old Men, who 
would be revered of the Younger Fry, muſt learn to 
revere them firſt : So certainly modeſtly to Reprimand, 
is the way to meet with a modeſt Return. For he 
who warily attacks the Criminal, works upon his good 
Nature by his own, and fo inſenſibly undermines his 
Vices. And therefore *ewould be much more proper 
to obſerve the Rule in Homer; 5 


To whiſper ſoftly in the Ear, 
Leſt Standers by ſhould chance to hear, 


But above all, we ought not to diſcover the Imper- 
tec.ions of an Husband before his Wife, nor of a Fa- 
ther before his Children, nor of a Lover in Compa- 
ny of his Miſtriſs, nor of Maſters in preſence of their 


Scholars, or the like; for it touches a Man to the quick, 


to be rebuked before thoſs who he deſires ſhould think 
honourably of him. And I verily believe, that 'twas 
not ſo much the heat of the Wine, as the ſting of too 
publick a Reprehenſion, that enraged Alexander againſt 
Cliituz. And Ariſtomenes, tolemy's Preceptor, loſt 
himſelf by awaking the King, drop'd aſleep one time 
at an Audience oi Foreign Embaſladors; for the 
Court- Paraſites immediately took this occaſion to ex- 
ls their pretendedly deep reſentments of the Diſ- 
grace done his Majeſty, ſuggeſting, that if indeed the 
Cares of the Government had brought a little ſeaſo- 
nable Drowſineſs upon him, he might have been told 
of it in private, but ſhould not have had rude hands 
jaid upon his Perſon before fo great an Aſſembly: 
Which fo affected the King, that he preſently ſent the 
poor Man a draught of Poiſon, and made him drink 
it up. And Ariſtophanes ſays, Cleon blamed him for 
railing at Athens before Strangers, whereby he incen- 
ad the Athenia:s againſt him. And therefore they 
who aim at the intereſt and Reformation of their 
Friends, rather than Oſtentation and Popularity, ought 
amongſt other things to beware of expoſing them too 
publickl 7. Again, 
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Again, What Thucydides He who reprehends 
makes the CNS ſay of 2 ou » 0 a Man 
themſelves, That they were Per- ot an unblameable Con- 
ſins every way qualified for the verſation himfelE. 
Reprehenſion of ot her Men, ought to be the Character of 
every one who ſets up for a Monitor. For as Lyſan- 
er reply'd upon a certain Megarian, who in a Coun- 
cil of Allies and Confederates had ſpoke boldly for the 
Liberties of Greece; This Stile of yours, Sir, would have 
better become ſome Publick State, than a Private Perſon. 
do he who takes upon him the Liberty of a Cenſor, muſt 
be a Man of a regular Converſation himſelf; one like 
Plato, whoſe Life was a continued Lecture to Speuſip- 
ju 3 or Xenocrates, who caſting his Eye one time upon 
the diflolute Polemon, at a Diſputation, reformed him 
with the very Awfulneſs of his Looks. Whereas the 
Remonſtrance of a lewd whiffling Fellow will cer- 
tainly meer with no better Entertainment, than chat 
of the Old Proverbial Repartee, 


Phyſician, heal thy ſelf. 


But becauſe ſeveral acci- They who reprehend 
dental Emergencies in Con- others ought likewiſe to 
verſation will now and then ccuſe themſelves, 
invite a Man, though bad enough himſelf, to correct 
others, the moſt gentile and dextrous way of doing it, 
will be to involve our ſelves in the ſame Guilt with thoſe 
we reprehend; as in this Paſſage of Homer, 


He, what's the matter, Diomede, that we 
Have now forgot our former Gallantry ? 


And in this other : 
We are nit worth one ſingle Hector all. 
Thus Socrates would handſomely twit the Young Men 


with their Ignorance, by profeſſing his own, preten- 
ingfor his part he had need with them to Study Mora- 


lity, and make mote acurate Enquiries into the Trutn 


of Things. For a Confeflion of the ſame Guile, and 
a ſeeming Endeavour to reform our ſelves, as well as 
our Friends, gives credit 12 the Reprimand, and re- 
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commends it to their Affections: But he who gravely 
magnifies himſelf, whilſt he imperiouſly detracts from 
others, as being a Man, forſooth, of no Imperfegi. 
ons, unlefs his Age, or a celebrated Reputation in. 
deed command our Attention, is only impertinent, 
and troubleſome to no purpoſe. And therefore 'twa 
not without Reaſon, that Phenix, checking Achille 
for his intemperate Anger, confeſs d his own Unhap. 
pineſs in that particular, how he had like once to have 
ſlain is own Father through a tranſport of Paſſion, had 
not the ſcandalous Name of Parricide held his hands; 
that the Heroe might not imagine he took that Liber. 
ty with him, becauſe he had never offended in the like 
kind himſelf. For ſuch inoffenſive Reproofs leave a 
deeper impreſs behind them, when they ſeem the Re- 
ſult of Compaſſion, rather than Contempt. 
We muſt mix ourReproofs , But becauſe a Mind ſub. 
with Praiſes. je& to the Diſorders of Paſ- 
ſion, like an inflamed Eye 
that cannot bear a great and glaring Light, is impati- 
ent of a Rebuke, without ſome temperament to qua- 
lifie and allay its Poinancy; therefore the beſt remedy 
in this Caſe will be to daſh it with a little Praiſe. For 
a mixture of both together not only abates and take off 
from that Roughneſs and Command, which a blunt 
Reprehenſion ſeems to carry along with it, hut railes in 
a Man a generous Emulation of himſelf, whillt the re- 
membrance of his paſt Vertues ſhames him out of his 
preſent Vices, and makes him propoſe his former Acti- 
ons for his future Example, But if you compare him 
wich other Men, as with Fellow-Citizens, his Con- 
remporaries, or Relations, then Vice, which loves to 
diſpute the Victory, renders him uneaſie and impati- 
ent under the Compariſon, and will be apt to make 
him grumble, and, in an Huif, bid you, be gone 
then, to his Betters, and not trouble him any longer. 
And therefore we ought not to fall upon other Mens 
Commendations, before him whom we take the Li- 
berty to Rebuke, unleſs indeed they be his Parents; as 
Agamemnon in Homer: | 
Tydeus 
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ly Tydeus his Son has not his FatheP's Soul. 


" And Ulyſſes, in the Tragedy called the Scyris, ſpeaking 
| d Achilles: 


n. 73 
2 Doſt thou, who ſprang from a brave Grecian Race, 

. By ſpinning, thy great Anceſtors diſgrace ? 

le We muſt not immedi. Tis in the next place very 
p- ately recriminate upon improper for a Man, imme- 
re WY bem that blame us. diately to retort or recriminate 


d upon his Monitor; for this is the way only to occaſion 

5: WH Heats and Animoſities betwixt them, and will rather 

. WM peak him impatient of any Reproof at all, than deſi- 

e rous to recompenſate the Kindneſs of one with ano- 

a Wl ther: And therefore 'tis better to take his Chiding pa- 

- W ticntly for the preſent, and if he chance afterwards 

to commit a Fault worth your remarking upon, you 

havethen an Opportunity of repaying him in his own 

Coin: For being reminded, without the leaſt Inti- 

mation of a former Pique or Diſfatisfation, that he 

himſelf did not uſe to overlook the lips of his Friend, 

he will receive the Remonſtrance favourably at your 

Hands, as being the Return of Kindneſs, rather than 

of Anger and Reſentment. 

Moreover as Thucydidesays, We ought not to reprove 

that he is doubtleſs a wiſe our Friend upon every 
Man, and well advis'd, who trivial Fault. 

will not venture to incur the Odium and Diſpleaſure 

of any one, except for Matters of the higheſt Con- 

cernment : So when we do undertake the ungrateſulOf- 

tice of Cenſor, it ought to be only upon weighty and 

important Occaſions. For he who is peeviſh and an- 

pry at every Body, and upon every trivial Fault, act- 

ing rather with the imperious Pedantry of a School- 

maſter, than the Diſcretion of a Friend, blunts the 

Edge of his Reprehenſions in Matters of an higher Na- 

ture, by ſquandring, like an unskilful Phyſician, that 

keen and bitter, but neceſſary and ſovereign Reme- 

dy of his Reproofs, upon many and flight Diſtem- 

pers, that require not ſo exquiſite a Cure. And there- 

tore a wife Man will induſtrioully ayoid the rarer 

2 0 
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of being a Perſon whois always chiding, and delight 
in finding Faults. Beſides that, whoſoever is of that 
little Humour, to animadvert upon every trifling Pec. 
cadillo, only affords his Friend a fairer occaſion 9 
being even with him one time or another, for his grob. 


er Immoralities: As Philotimus the Phyſician, viſiting = 
a Patient of his, who being troubled with an Infla. the 1 
mation in his Liver, ſhewed him his fore Finger, told there 
him, his Diſtemper lay not at the Root of his Nail, his [ 
In like manner we may take occaſion now and then to com 
reply upon a Man, who carps at Trifles in another, ther 
his Diverſions, Pleaſantries or a Glaſs of Wine; Let moll 


the Gentleman rather, Sir, turn off his Whore, leave 
off his Dicing, &c. for otherwiſe he's an admirable 
Perſon. For he who is diſpenſed with in ſmaller Mat- 
ters, more willingly gives his Friend the liberty of Re- 
primanding him for greater. But there is neither 
Child, nor Brother, nor Servant himſelf, able to en. 
dure a Man of a buſie inquiſitive Humour, who 
brawls perpetually, and is ſower and unpleaſant upon 
every inconſiderable Occaſion. | 
We ought to qualifie our F But ſince a weak and fooliſh 
Friend by praiſing his Friend, as Euripides ſays of 
good Qualities, before we Old Age, has its ſtrong, as 
reprove him for his ill well as feeble Part, we ought 
ONES, to oblerve both, and cheer- 
fully extol the one, before we fall foul upon the other. 
For as we firſt ſoften Iron in the Fire, and then dip it 
in Water to harden it into a due Conſiſtence: So al- 
ter we have warmed and mollified our Friend by 2 
jult Commendation of his Vertues, we may then ſafe. 
ly temper him with a moderate Reprehenfion of his 
Vices ; we may thenſay, Are theſe Actions compara- 
ble to the other? Don't you perceive the Advantages | 
of a vertuous Life? This is what we who are your Wl {; 
Friends require of you: Theſe are properly your Wl |: 
own, Actions for which Nature deſigned you; but 
for the other, | 
Let them for ever from you ban ſlied be, 1 
To deſert Mountains, or the raging Sea. p | 
or 
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For as a prudent Phyſician had rather recover his 
patient with Sleep, and good Diet, than with Caſtor 
nd Scammony : So a candid Friend, a good Father, 
e- or Schoolmaſter, will rather chuſe to reform Mens 
0 Manners by Commendations, than Reproofs. For 

a nothing in the World renders our Corrections fo inof- 
fenſive, and withal ſo uſeful, as to addreſs our ſelves to 
the Delinquent in a kind affectionate manner: And 
therefore we ought not to deal roughly with him upon 
his Denial of the Matter of Fact, nor hinder him 

fom making his juſt Vindication ; but we ſhould ra- 

ther handſomely help him out in his Apology, and 
mollite the Matter: As Hector to his Brother Paris; 


Unhappy Man, by Paſſion over-raled : 


duggeſting, that he did not quit the Field, in his En- 
counter with Menelaus, out of Cowardice, but meer 
Anger and Indignation. 


And Neſtor ſpeaks thus to Agamemmon z 
You only yielded to the great Impulſe. 


For you did ſuch a thing through Ignorance or In- 

advertency, is, in my Opinion, a much more genteel 

MW Expreflion, than bluntly to ſay, You have dealt un- 

WW juſtly, or a&ed baſely by me: And to adviſe a Man 
not to quarrel with his Brother, is more civil, than to 
lay, Don't you envy and malign him : And, Keep 
not Company with that Woman who debauches you, 
's ſofter Language than Don't you debauch her. 

And thus you ſee with How to prevent ill Habits 
what Caution and Modera- in our Friends. | 
tion we muſt reprehend our Friends, in reclaiming 
them from Vices to which they are already ſubjected ; 
whilſt the Prevention of them doth require a clear 
contrary Method: For when we are to divert them 
om the commiſſion of a Crime, or to check a vio- 
lent and headſtrong Paſſion, or to puſh on and excite a 
phlegmatick lazy Humour to great Things, we may 
then aſcribe their Failings to as diſhonourable Cauſes as 


we pleaſe. ; THE: 
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Thus Uly/es, when he would awaken the Courage 
of Achilles, in one of Sophocles his Tragedies, - tell: 
him, That 'twas not the Buſineſs of a Supper that put 
him in ſuch a Fret, as he pretended, but becauſe he 
was now arrived within ſight of the Walls of Troy, 
And when Achilles, in a great Chafe at the Aﬀeont 
{wore he would fail back again with his Squadron, 


and leave him to himſelf, Ulyſſes came upon him again 
with this Rejoinder : 


Come, Sir, iis not for this you'd ſail away; 
But Hector's near, it is not ſafe to ſtay. 


And thus, by repreſenting to the Bold and Valiant, 
the danger of being reputed a Coward ; the Tempe. 
rate and Sober, a Debauchee ; and the Liberal and 
Magnificent, Stingy and Sordid : we ſpur them on to 
brave Actions, and divert them from baſe and igno. 
minious. 

Indeed when a Thing is once done, and paſt Reme- 
dy, we ought to qualifie and attemperate our Reproofs, 
and commiſerate, rather than reprimand. But if itbe 
a Buſineſ of pure prevention, of ſtopping à Friend 
in the Career of his Irregularities, our Applications 
muſt be vehement, inexorable and indefatigable : For 
this is the proper Seaſon for a Man to ſhew himſelf a 
true Monitor, and a Friend indeed; for we ſee that 
even Enemies reprove each other for Faults already 
committed. As Diogenes ſaid pertinently enough to 
this purpoſe, That he who would act wiſely, ought 
to be ſarrounded either with good Friends, or flagrant 
Enemies; for the one always teach us well, and the 
other as conſtantly accuſe us, if we do ill. 


But certainly tis much more eligible to forbear the 


commiſſion of a Fault, by hearkning to the good Ad- 
vice of our Friends, than afterwards to repent of it, 
by reaſon of the Obloquy of our Enemies: And 
therefore, if for no other Reaſon, we ought to apply 
our Reprehenſions with a great deal of Art and Dex- 
terity, becauſe they are the moſt Sovereign Phylick 
that a Friend can preſcribe, and which not only le- 

quire 
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quire a due Mixture of Ingredients in the Preparation 
of them, but a ſeaſonable Juncture for the Patient to 
take them in. 

But becauſe, as it has been before obſerved, Re- 
proofs uſually carry ſomething of Trouble and Vexa- 
tion along with them, we muſt imicate skilful Phyſici- 
ans, who, when they have made an Incifion in the 
Fleſh, leave it not open to the Smart and Torment 
that attends it, but chafe and foment it to aſſwage the 
Pain: So he who would admoniſh dextrouſly, muſt 
not immediately give a Man over to the Sting and 
Anguiſh of his Reprehenſions, but endeavour to skin 
over the Sore with a more mild and diverting Con- 
verſe ; like Stone-Cutters, who, when they have made 
a Fracture in their Statues, poliſh and brighten chem 
aſterwards: But if we leave them in pain with their 
Wounds and Reſentments, and, as it were, the Marks 
of our Reproofs yet green upon them, they will hard- 
ly be brought toadmit of any Lenitive we ſhall offer for 
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Baxter, Gent. 


Ne great Confident and Familiar, Colotes, ſet 
forth a Book with this Title to it, That according 
to the Tenets of the other Philoſophers, it's impoſſible ro live. 
Now what occurred to me then to fay againſt him, in 
the defence of thoſe Philoſophers, hath been (a) al- 
ready put into Writing by me: But ſince upon break- 
ing up of our Lecture, (b) ſeveral Things have hap- 
ned to be ſpoken afterwards in the Walks in further 

Oppoſition to his Party, I thought it not amiſs to recol- 
-L4 lect 


the future. And therefore they who will take upon 7 

them to admoniſh their Friends, ought eſpecially to | 

obſerve this main Point, Not to leave them immedi- 3 
ately upon it, nor abruptly break off the Conference bk 
wich diſobliging and bitter Expreſſions. 10 
2 „ 5 . bY 
] hat it is not poſſible to live pleaſurably according 1 
to the Doctrine of Epicurus. 1 xy 
Done into Engliſh cut of the Greek, by William bl 
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le& them alſo, if for no other Reaſon, yet for thi; 
one, That thoſe may ſee, that will needs be contra. 
dicting of other Men (c) they ought not to run cur. 
ſorily over the Diſcourſes and Writings of thoſe they 
would diſprove; nor by tearing out one Word here, 
and another there, or by falling foul upon particular 
Paſſages without the Books, to impoſe upon the Igno. 
rant and Unlearned. Now as we were leaving the 
School, to take a Walk (as our manner is) in the 
Green, Zeuxippus began to us: In my Opinion the 
Debate was managed on our fide with more Softnels W 
and leſs Freedom than was fitting; I am ſure, (d) H. 


raclides ſufficiently ſignified his diſguſt at us at parting, FP 
for ſaving our own Heads whole, while he was 10 to 
warmly engaged againſt Epicurus and Metrodorns. Yet (7: 
you may remember, replyed Theon, how you told * 
them, Colotes himſelf, compared with the Rhetorick ch 


of thoſe two Gentlemen, would appear the complai- 
ſanteſt Man alive: For when they have rak'd together 
the lewdeſt Terms of Ignominy the Tongue of Man | 
ever uſed ; as, (e) Buffooneries, Trollings, Arrogancits, N 
Wherings, Aſſaſſmations, Whining Counterfeus, Croſsgraintd N 
Fellows and Bloc łbeads; they faintly throw them in the 
Faces of Ariſtotle, Socrates, Pythagoras, Protagoras, Thes- 
phraſtus, Heraclides, Hipparchns, and which not, even 
of the beſt and moſt celebrated Authorities? So that 
ſhould they paſs for very knowing Men upon all other 
Accounts, yet their very Calumnies and Reviling Lan- 
guage would beſpeak them at the greateſt diſtance 
from Philoſophy imaginable: For Emulation can ne- 
ver enter that God like Conſort, nor ſuch Fretfulneſ 
as wants Reſolution to conceal its own Reſentments. 
(f) Ariſtodemus then ſubjoin d; Heraclides, you know, 
is a great Philologiſt, and that may be the Reaſon why 
he made Epicurus thoſe Amends for the Poerick Din (lo 
that Party ſtile Poetry) and for the Foleries of Ho- 
mer; or elle, it may be, it was becauſe Merrodorus had 
libell'd that Poet (g) in ſo many Books. But let us let 
thele Gentlemen paſs at preſent; Zeuxippus, and rather 
return to what was charged upon the Philoſophers, 2 
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the beginning of our Diſcourſe, That it is impeſiible to 
live according to their Tenets: And I ſee not why we 
two may not diſpatch this Affair betwixt us, with the 
good Aſſiſtance of Theon; for I find this Gentleman 
(meaning me) is already tired. Then Theon ſaid to 
him, 

(h) Our Fellows have that Garland from us wen ;; 


Therefore, if you pleaſe, 
Let's fix another Goal, and at that run. 


We will e'en proſecute them at the Suit of the Philoſo- 
phers, in the following Form: (i) We'll prove, if we 
can, That *tis impoſſible to live a pleaſurable Life according 
to their Tenets, Bleſs me! (ſaid Ito him, ſmiling) you 
ſeem to me to level your Foot at the very Bellies of the 
Men, and to deſign to enter the Liſt with them for 
their Lives, whilſt you go about to rob them thus of 
their Pleaſure ; and they cry out to you: | 


Forbear, Ware no good Boxers, Sir; 


No, nor good Pleaders, nor good Senators, nor good 
Magiſtrates neither; 


Our proper Talent is to eat and drink, 


And to excite ſuch tender and delicate Motions in our 
Bodies, as may chafe our Imaginations to ſome jolly 
Delight or Gaiety. And therefore you ſeem to me, 
not ſo much to take off (as I may ſay) the pleaſurable 
part, as to deprive the Men of their very Lives, while 
you will not leave them to live pleaſurably. Nay then, 
{aid Theon, if you thus comment upon me (&)} pray 
propoſe ſome other Queſtion your ſelf, that may be 


more to your mind. By no means, ſaid I, I am for 


this, and ſhall not only hear (I) but anſwer you too, 
it you ſhall require it: But I muſt leave it to you, 
which of you ſhall begin. 

Then, after Theon had ſpoken fomething to excuſe 
himſelf, Ariſtedemus laid, When we had ſo {hore and 
fair a Cut to our Deſign, how have you blockt up the 
Way before us, by preventing us from joining 1 5 
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guage would beſpeak them at the greateſt diſtance 


is a great Philologiſt, and that may be the Reaſon why 
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le& them alſo, if for no other Reaſon, yet for thi; 
one, That thoſe may ſee, that will needs be contra. 
dicting of other Men (c) they ought not to run cur. 
ſorily over the Diſcourſes and Writings of thoſe they 
would diſprove; nor by tearing out one Word here, 
and another there, or by falling foul upon particular 
Paſſages without the Books, to impoſe upon the Igno. ( 
rant and Unlearned. Now as we were leaving the Th 
School, to take a Walk (as our manner is) in the 
Green, Zeuxippus began to us: In my Opinion the | 
Debate was managed on our fide with more Softnek W 
and leſs Freedom than was fitting; I am ſure, (4) H. pt. 
raclides ſufficiently ſignified his diſguſt at us at parting, 

for ſaving our own Heads whole, while he was 10 
warmly engaged againſt Epicurus and Metrodorus. Yet 
you may remember, replyed Theov, how you told 
them, Colotes himſelf, compared with the Rhetorick 
of thoſe two Gentlemen, would appear the complai- 
ſanteſt Man alive: For when they have rak'd together 
the lewdeſt Terms of Ignominy the Tongue of Man 
ever uſed ; as, (e) Buffooneries, Trollings, Arrogancits, 
M herings, Aſſaſſmations, Whining Counterfeits, Croſsgramid 
Fellows and Blockbeads ; they faintly throw them in the 
Faces of Ariſtotle, Socrates, Pythagoras, Protagoras, Theo- 
phraſtus, Heraclides, Hipparchus, and which not, even 
of the beſt and moſt celebrated Authorities? So that 
ſhould they pals for very knowing Men upon all other 
Accounts, yet their very Calumnies and Reviling Lan- 


from Philoſophy imaginable: For Emulation can ne- 
ver enter that God like Conſort, nor ſuch Fretfulnel: 
as wants Reſolution to conceal its own Reſentments. 
Y Axiſtodemus then ſubjoin'd ; Heraclides, you know, 


he made Epicurus thoſe Amends for the Poetick Din (lo 
that Party ſtile Poetry) and for the Fooleries of Ho- 
mer; or elle, it may be, it was becauſe Merrodorus had 
libell'd that Poet (g) in fo many Books. But let us let 
thele Gentlemen paſs at preſent z Zeuxippus, and rather 
return to what was charged upon the Philoſophers, 
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the beginning of our Diſcourſe, That it is impoſiible to 
live according to their Tenets: And I ſee not why we 
two may not diſpatch this Affair betwixt us, with the 
good Aſſiſtance of Theon; for I find this Gentleman 
(meaning me) is already tired. Then Theon ſaid to 
bim, 
(h) Our Fellows have that Garland from us en; 

Therefore, if you pleaſe, 


Let's fix another Goal, and at that run. 


We will e' en proſecute them at the Suit of the Philoſo- 
phers, in the following Form: (i) We'll prove, if we 
can, That *tis impoſſible to live a pleaſurable Life according 
to their Tenets. Bleſs me! (ſaid Ito him, ſmiling) you 
ſeem to me to level your Foot at the very Bellies of the 
Men, and to deſign to enter the Liſt with them for 
their Lives, whilſt you go about to rob them thus of 
tneir Pleaſure ; and they cry out to you: 


Forbear, Ware no good Boxers, Sir; 


No, nor good Pleaders, nor good Senators, nor good 
Magiſtrates neither ; 


Our proper Talent is to eat and drink, 


And to excite ſuch tender and ;delicate Motions in our 
Bodies, as may chafe our Imaginations to fome jolly 
Delight or Gaiety. And therefore you ſeem to me, 
not ſo much to take off (as I may ſay) the pleaſurable 
part, as to deprive the Men of their very Lives, while 
you will not leave them to live pleaſurably. Nay then, 
{aid Theon, if you thus comment upon me (&) pray 
propole ſome other Queſtion your ſelf, that may be 
more to your mind. By no means, ſaid I, I am for 
this, and ſhall not only hear (1) but anſwer you too, 
if you ſhall require it: But I muſt leave it to you, 
which of you ſhall begin. 

Then, after Theon had ſpoken ſomething to excuſe 
himſelf, Ariſtodemus ſaid, When we had ſo ſhort and 
fair a Cut to our Defign, how have you blockt up the 


Way before us, by preventing us from joining Iſſue 
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with the Faction at the very firſt, upon the ſingle Point 
of Seemly and Decorous | For you muſt grant, it can be 
no eaſie matter to drive Men, already poſſeſt, that 
Pleaſure is their utmoſt Good, yet to believe a Life of 
Pleaſure impoſſible to be artain'd : But now the truth 
is, that at what time they fail'd of living becomingly, 
they faid alſo of living pleaſurably; for to live plea- 
ſurably, and yet unbecomingly, is even by themſelves 
allowed inconſiſtent, Theon then faid, We may probably 
reſume the Conſideration of that in the proceſs of our 
Diſcourſe; in the Interim we will make uſe of their 
Conce ſſions. Now they ſuppoſe their laſt Good to lie 
about the Belly, and ſuch other Conveyances of the 
Body, as let in Pleaſure and not Pain; and are of O. 
pinion, that all the brave and ingenious Inventions 
that ever have been, were contriv'd at firſt for the 
Pleaſure of the Belly, or the good hope of compaſſing 
ſuch Pleaſure, as the Sage Metrodorus informs us. By 
which, my good Friend, it is very plain, they found 
their Pleaſuſ e in a poor, rotten nd unſure Thing, and 
that is equally () perforated for Pains, by the very 
Paſſages they receive their Pleaſures by ; or rather 1n- 
deed, that admits Pleaſure but by a few, but Pain by 
all its parts: For the whole of Pleaſure is (2) in a 
manner in the Joints, Nerves, Feet and Hands; and 


thele are oft the Seats of very grievous and lamentable 


Diſtempe!:s ; as Gouts, corroding Rheums, Gangrenes 
and putred Ulcers. And if you apply to your ſelf the 
exquiſiteſt of Perfumes or Guſts, you will find but 
ſome one ſmall part of your Body, that is finely and 
delicately touched, while the reſt are many times filld 
with Anguiſh and Complaints. Beſides, there is no 
part of us Proof againſt Fire, Sword, Teeth or 
Scourges, or inſenſible of Dolours and Aches : Yea, 
Heat:, Colds and Fevers fink into all our parts alike. 
But Plealures, like Gales of ſoft Wind, move ſimpe- 
ring, one towards one Extream of the Body, and ano- 
ther towards another, and then go off in a Vapour. 
Nor are they of any long durance neither, but as fo 
many glancing Meteors, are no ſooner kindled 1 bu 

ody, 
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Body, but they are quenched by it. (o) As to Pain 
+Aſchylus's Pöiloctetes affords us a ſufficient Teſtimony : 


The cruel Viper will ne er quit my Foot, 
Her dire, invenom d Teeth hawe there ta ne Root. 


(p) For Pain will not troll off as Pleaſure doth, nor 
imitate it in its pleaſing and tickling Touches : But as 
the Clover twiſts it's perplext and winding Roots into 
the Earth, and through its courſeneſs abides there a 
long time: So Pain diſperſes and entangles its Hooks 
and Roots in the Body, and continues there, not for 
a Day, or a Night, but for ſeveral Seaſons of Years, 
if not for ſome Revolutions of Olympiads, nor ſcarce 
ever departs, unleſs ſtruck out by other Pains, as b 

ſtroriger Nails. For whoever drank ſo long, as thoſe 
that are in a Fever are a dry? Or who was ever ſo 
long eating, as thoſe that are beſieg'd ſuffer Hunger? 
Or where are there any that are fo long ſolaced with 
the Converſation of Friends, as Tyrants are racking 
and tormenting? Now all this is owing to the Baſe- 
neſs of the Body, and its natural Incapacity for a plea- 
ſurable Life; for it bears Pains better than it doth Plea- 
ſures, and is with reſpect to thoſe firm and hardy, but, 
with reſpect to theſe, (3) feeble, and ſoon pall'd. 
To which add, That (r if we touch a Life of Plea- 
ſure, theſe Men won't give us leave to go on, but will 
preſently confeſs themſelves, that the Pleaſures of the 
Body are but ſhort, or rather indeed but of a Moment's 
continuance, if they do not deſign (s) to banter us, 
or elſe ſpeak it out gf Vanity. As when Metrodorus 
tells us, We many times ſpit at the Pleaſures of the Body. 
| Nay, Epicurus faith, A wiſe Man, when be is ſick, many 
times laughs in the Extremity of his Diſtemper. With what 
conſiſtence then can thoſe that Account the Pains of 


the Body ſo light and eaſy, think fo highly of its Plea- 


ſures? For ſhould we allow them not to come behind 
ics Pains, either in duration or magnitude, they would 
not yet have their being without them: For Epicurus 
hath made the remoyal of all that pains, the common 
Definition of them all; as if Nature had intended 

to 
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to advance the pleaſurable part only to the deſtruction 
of the painful, but would not have it · improv'd any 
further in magnitude; and as if ſhe only diverted her 
ſelf with certain uſeleſs Diverſifications, (t) after ſhe 
hath once arrived to an Abolition of Pain. But now 
the Paſſage to this, conjoin'd with an Appetence, 
which is the meaſure of Pleaſure, is extream ſhort, 
and ſoon over. And therefore the Senſe of their nar. 
row Entertainment here, hath obliged them to tranſ- 
plant their laſt End from the Body, as from a poor 
and lean Soil, to the Mind, in hopes of producing 
there, as it were, (u) large Paſtures, and fair Mea- 


 dows of Delights and SatisfaRtions. 


( For Ithac e is no fit place, 
For mettled Steeds to run a Race. 


Neither can the Joys of our poor Bodies be ſmooth 
and equal, but on the contrary muſt be courſe and 
harſh, and immixt with much that is diſpleaſing and 
inflamed. 

Zeuxippus then ſaid, And do you not think then, 
they take the right courſe, to begin at the Body, where 
they obſerve Pleaſure to have its firſt Riſe, and thence 
(x_) to paſs to the Mind as the more ſtable and ſure 
part, there to compleat and crown the Whole ? 

They do, by Fove, I faid; and, if after removing 
thicher, they have indeed found ſomething more con- 
ſummate than before, a Courſe too as well agreeing 
with Nature, as becoming Men adorn'd with both 
Contemplative and Civil Knowledge. But if after all 
this, you ſtill hear them cry out, and proteſt, That 
the Mind of Man can receive no Satisfaction or Tran- 
quillity from any thing under Heaven, but from the 
Pleaſures of the Body, either in poſſeſſion or expe- 
ance, and that theſe are its proper and only Good; 
can you forbear thinking they make uſe of the Soul, 
but as ()) a freſh Cask for the Body, while they mel- 
low their Pleaſure by ſhifting it thither, as they rack 
Wine out of an old and leaky Veſſel into a new one, 
and then imagin they have perform'd fame extraordi- 


nary 
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vary and very fine thing? True indeed (z) a freſh 
pipe may both contain and recover Wine that Age 
hath decay'd; but the Mind, receiving but the re- 
membrance only of paſt Pleaſure, like a kind of Scent, 
retains that, and no more. For as ſoon as it hath gi- 
ven one hiſs in the Body, it immediately expires ; and 
that little of it that ſtays behind in the Memory, is 
but flat, and like a queaſie Fume : As if a Man ſhould 
lay up and treaſure (a) in his Fancy, what he either 
eat or drank yeſterday, that he may have recourſe to 
that when he wants freſh Fare. Sce now how much 
more temperate (6) the Cyrenaicks are, who, tho” they 
have drunk out of the fame Bottle with Epicurus, yet 
will not allow Men ſo much as to practiſe their 
Amours by Candle Light, but only under the Covert 
of the Dark, for fear Seeing ſhould faſten too quick 
an Impreſſion of the Images of ſuch Actions upon the 
Fancy and thereby too frequently inflame the Deſire. 
But theſe Gentlemen account it the higheſt Accom- 
pliſhment of a Philoſopher, to have a clear and reten- 
tive Memory of all the various Figures, Paſſions and 
Touches of paſt Pleaſure. We will not now ſay, 
they preſent us with nothing worthy the Name of 
Philoſophy, while they leave the Refuſe of Pleaſure 
in their wiſe Man's Mind, as if it could be a Lodging 
for Bodies. But that it's impoſlible ſuch things as theſe 
ſhould make a Man live pleaſureably, I think abun- 
dantly manifeſt from hence : (c) For it will not per- 
haps ſeem ſtrange, if I afſerc, That the Memory of 
Pleaſure paſt brings no Pleaſure with it, (4) at what 
time it ſeems little in the very Enjoyment, or to Men 
of that Abſtinence ſe) as to account it for their Bene- 
fic to retire from its firſt Approaches, when even the 
moſt. amazed and ſenſual Admirers of corporeal De- 


lights, remain no longer in their gawdy and pleaſant 


Humour, than their Pleaſure laſts them. What remains 
is but an empty Shadow and Dream of that Pleaſure, 
that hath now taken Wing, and is fled from them, and 
that ſerves but for Fuel to foment their untam'd De- 
fires: Like as in thoſe that Dream they are a dry, or 
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in Love, their unaccompliſht Pleaſures and Enjoy. 
ments do but excite the Inclination to a greater keen- 
neſs. Nor indeed can the remembrance of paſt En- 
joyments afford them any real Contentment at all, 
but muſt ſerve only with the help of a quick Deſire, 
to raiſe up very much of Outrage and Stinging Pain 
out of the Remains of a feeble and befooling Pleaſure. 
Neither doth it befit Men of Continence and So- 
briety, to Exerciſe their Thoughts about ſuch poor 
things, or to do (g) what one twitted Carneades with, 
to reckon, as out of a Diurnal, how oft they have 
lain () with Hedeia, or Leontion, or where they laſt 
drunk Thaſian Wine, or at (i) what Twentieth-Day 
Feaſt they had a coſtly Supper: For ſuch Tranſport and 
Captivatedneſs of the Mind to its own Remembrances, 
as this is, would ſhew a deplorate and beaſtial Reſtleſ. 
neſs and Raving towards the preſent and hop'd for Acts 
of Pleaſare. And therefore I cannot but look upon 
the Senſe of theſe Inconveniencies, as the true Cauſe 
of their retiring at Jaſt co a Freedom from Pain, and 
a firm State of Body; as if living pleaſurably could 
lie in bare imagining this either paſt or future to ſome 
Perions. True indeed it is, that a found State of Bo- 
dy, and a good Aſſurance of its continuing, mult 
needs afford a molt tranſcending and ſolid Satisfaction 
to all Men capable of Reaſoning. But vet look firſt 
what work they make, while they courſe this ſame 
Thing, whether it be Pleaſure, Exemption from Pain 
(O or good Health, up and down, firit from the Bo- 
dy to the Mind, and then back again from the Mind 
to the Body, being compell'd to return it to its firſt 


Origin, leſt it ſhould run out, and ſo give them the 


ſlip. Thus they pitch the pleaſur'd part in the Body, 
(/) (as they term it) upon the complacent part in the 
Mind, and yet conclude again with the good hopes 
that complacent Part hath in the pleaſur d. Indeed 
what wonder is it, if when the Foundation ſhakes, 
the Superſtructure totter? Or that there ſhould be no 
ſure Hope, nor unſhaken Joy in a Matter that ſuffers 
ſo great Concuſlion and Changes, as continually 2 

2 Body 
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a Body expos d to ſo many Viclences and Strokes from 
without, and that hath within it the Origins of ſuch 
Evils as human Reaſon cannot avert. For if it could, 
no underſtanding Man would ever fall under Stran- 
guries, Gripes, Conſumptions, or Dropſies; with ſome 
of which Epicurus himſelf did conflict, and Polyenus with 
others, and others of them were the Deaths of Neocles 
and () Agathebulus. And this we mention, not to 
diſparage them, knowing very well that Pherecydes and 
Heraclitus, both very excellent Perſons, labour'd under 
very uncouth and calamitous Diſtempers. We only 
beg of them, if they will own their own Diſeaſes, 
and not by noiſie Rants and popular Harangues incur 
the Imputation of falſe Bravery, either not to take the 
Health of the whole Body for the ground of their 
Content, or elſe not to ſay, that Men under the Extre- 


mities of Dolours and Dileaſes, can yet rally and be 


pleaſant. For a ſound and hail Conſtitution of Body 
is indeed a thing that often happens, but a firm and 
ſtedtaſt Aſſurance of its Continuance can never befal 
any intelligent Mind. But as at Sea (according to 
Aſchylus.) 


(n) Night to the ableſt Pilot Trouble brings. 


(And fo will a Calm too, for no Man knows what 
will be,) So likewiſe is it impoſlible for a Soul, that 
dwells in a healthful Body, and that places her Good 
in the Hopes ſhe hath of that Body, to perfect her 
Voyage here without Frights or Waves. For Man's 
Mind hath not, like the Sea, its Tempeſts and Storms 
only from wichout it, but ir alſo raiſes up from with- 
in far more and greater Diſturbances. And a Man 
may wich more reaſon look for conſtant fair Weather 
in the midſt of Winter, than for perpetual Exemption 
from Afflictions in his Body. For what elſe hath gi- 
ven the Poets occation to term us Ore Day Animals, 
Uncertain and Unfixt ? and to liken our Lives to Leaves, 
that both ſpring and fall in the compaſs of a Summer; 
tur the unhappy, calamitous and ſickly Condition of 
tle Body, whoſe very utmoſt Good we are warn'd to 

dread 
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dread and prevent? For an exquiſite Habit, Hippocrate, 
faith, is ſlippery and hazardous. And, 


He that but n1w look'd Folly, Plump and Stout, 
Like a Star ſhot by Jove, is n0Ww gone out, 


As it is in Euripides. And it is a vulgar Perſwaſion, 
that very handſom Perſons, if ſeen firſt, oft ſuffer 
damage by Envy and an evil Eye; for that a Body at 
its utmoſt vigour, will through delicacy very ſoon ad. 
mit of Changes. But now that theſe Men are miſe. 
rably unprovided for an undiſturbed Life, you may 
diſcern even from what themſelves advance againſt 
others: For they ſay, that thoſe commit Wickednef, 
and incur the diſpleaſure of the Laws, live in conſtant 
Miſery and Fear; for that, tho' they may perhaps 
attain to Privacy, yet is it impoſſible they ſhould ever be 
well aſſur'd of that Privacy: Whence the ever im- 
pending Fear of the future will not permit them to 
have either Complacency or Affurance in their pre. 
ſent Circumſtances. But they conſider not how they 
ſpeak all this againſt themſelves: For a Sound and 
Healthy State of Body they may indeed oftentimes 
poſſeſs; but that they ſhould ever be well aſſur'd of 
its continuance, is impoſſible, but muſt of neceflity 
be in conſtant diſquiet and pain for the Body, with 
refpe& to Futuricy; and if not, why do they then 
look for a firm and ſtedfaſt Aſſurance from it, when 
(o) they know they could never yet attain it? But to 
do no Wickedneſs, will contribute nothing to our 
Aſſucance ; for it is not ſuffering unjuſtly, but ſuffer- 
ing in it ſelf, that's diſmaying: Nor can it be a mat- 
ter of Trouble to be engaged in Villainies ones ſelf, 
and not afflictive to ſuffer by the Villainies of others. 
Neither can ir be ſaid, that che Tyranny of Lachare: 
was leſs, if it was not more, calamitous to the Arbe- 
ans, and that of Dionyſius to the Syracuſans, than they 
were to the Tyrants themſelves : For it was diſtur- 
bing, that made them be diſturb'd ; and their oppteſ- 
ſing and peſtering of others firſt, gave them occaſion 
to expect to ſuffer ill chemſelves. Why ſhould a Man 
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«count the Outrages of Rabbles, the Barbarities of 
Thieves, or the Villanies of Inheritors, or yet the 
Contagions of Airs, and (p) the Concurſions of Seas, 
by which Epicurus (as himſelf writeth) was () in his 
Voyage to Lampſacus, within very little of drowning ? 
The very Compoſition of the Body, it containing in it 
the matter of all Diſeaſes, and .to uſe a Pleaſantry of 
the Vulgar's cutting Thongs for the Beaſt cut of its own 
Hide, I mean Pains out of the Body, is ſufficient to 
render Life perilous and uneaſie, and that to the Good, 
as well as to the Bad, if they have learnt to place 
their Complacence and Aſſurance in the Body, and 
the hopes they have of it, and in nothing elſe ; as Epi- 
rs hath written, as well in many other of his Di- 
(courſes, as in that Of Man's End. They therefore 
aſſign not only a treacherous and unſure Ground of 
their pleaſurable Living, but alſo one in all reſpects 
delpicable and little, if the eſcaping of Evils be the 
matter of their Complacence and laſt Good. But 
now tliey tell us, Nothing elſe can be ſo much as imagin d, 
and that Nature hath no other Place to beſtow ber Good in, 
but oniy that cut of which her Evil hath been driven; as 
Metrodorus ſpeaks (r) in his Book againſ# the Sophiſts. 
So that this ſingle thing, to eſcape Evil, is their ſupreme 
Good; for there's no room to lodge this Good in, 
where no more of what's painful and afflicting goes 
our. Like unto this is that of Epicurus, where he 
faith, The very Eſſence of Good ariſes from the eſcaping of 
Bai, and a Man's remembring, recollecting and rejuycing 
withm Limſelf (s) that this hath befallen him: For what 
ccaſiins tranſcending Fey (he faith) is ſome great impen- 
ding Evil eſcap'd, and in this lies the very Nature and Eſ- 
{ence of Good, if a Man conſider it aright, and contain him- 
//f hen he hath done, and not ramble and prate idly about 
*. O the rare Satisfaction and Felicity theſe Men 
enjoy, that can thus rejoice for having undergone no 
Evil, nor endur'd either Sorrow or Pain ! Have chey 
not reaſon, think you, to value themſelves for ſuch 
things as theſe, and to ſay as they are wont, when 
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And when through the Exceſſiveneſs and Tran- 
ſcendency of the bleſſed Things they enjoy, they rave 
even to the degree of whooping and hollowing, for 
very ſatisfaction that to the ſhame of all Mortals they 
have been the only Men that could find out this Cele. 
ſtial and Divine Good, that lies in an Exemption from 
all Evil! So that their Beatitude differs little from that 
of Swine and Sheep, while they place it in a meer to. 
lerable and contented State, either of the Body, or of 
the Mind upon the Body's Account. For even the 
more Ingenious and Airy fort of Brutes do not eſteem 
( eſcaping of Evil their laſt End, but when they have 
taken their Repaſt, they are diſpoſed next by Fulneſs 
to Singing, and they divert themſelves with ſwimming 
and ſly ing; and their Gaiety and Sprightlineſs prompt 
them to entertain themſelves with attempting to coun- 
terfeic all Sorts of Voices and Notes; and then they 
make their Careſſes to one another, by skipping and 
dancing one towards another; Nature inciting them, 
after they have eſcaped Evil, to look after ſome Good, 
or rather to ſhake off what they find uneaſie and dil. 
agreeing, as an Impediment to their purſuit of ſome. 
thing better and more congenial, For what we can- 
not be without, deſerves not the Name of Good; 
but that which claims our Deſire and Preference, muſt 
be ſomething beyond a bare Eſcape from Evil: And 
fo, by ehe, muſt that be too, that's either agreeing 
or Con£,e5'al to us, according to Plate, who will not 
allow us to give rhe Name of Pleaſures to the bare 
Departures of Sorrows and Pains, but would have us 
lock upon them rather as obſcure Draughts and Mix- 


tures of agreeing and diſagreeing, as of black and 


white, chile the Extreams would advance themſelves 
to a middle Vemperament, But oftentimes Unskilful- 
nel and gnotance of the true Nature of the Extream, 
(u cccalions fm to miitake the middle Tempera- 
ment for the Extræam and outmoſt part: And thus do 
Fgpicurus and A froderut, while they make avoiding 
oi Evil to bs che very Eilence and Conſummation of 
Geud ; and io iecciveburas it were the Satisfaction of 

Slaves, 
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Slaves, or of Rogues newly diſcharg'd the Gaol, 
who are well enough comented, it they may but waſh 
and ſupple their Sores, and the Stripes they receiv'd 
by whipping, but never in their Lives had one taſte 
or ſight of a generous, clean, unmixt and unulcerated 
Joy: For it follows not, that if it be vexatious to 
have ones body itch, or ones Eyes to run, it mutt be 
therefore a Plefling to ſcratch ones ſelf and to wipe 
ones Eye with a Rag; nor that if it be bad to be de- 
jecte d or diſmay'd at Divine Matters, or to be diſeom- 
poſed with the Relations of Hell, that therefore the 
hare avoiding of all this muſt be fome happy and amiab'e 
thing. The truth is, theſe Mens Opinion, though it 
pretends ſo far ) to outgo that of the Vulgar, (x) al- 
lyws their Joy but a ſtrait and narrow Compals to tols 
and tumble in, while it extends it but to an Exempti- 
on from the Fear of Hell, and fo makes that the Top 
of acquired Wiſdom, which is doubtleſs natural to 
the Brutes. For if (3) Freedom from bodily Pain be 
{tl the fame, whether it come (z) by Endeavour or 
by Nature, neither then is an undiſturbed State of 
Mind the greater for being attained to by Induſtry, 
than if it came by Nature: Though a Man may with 


a =” = „ 


good reaſon maintain that to be the more confirm'd 

Habit of the Mind, that naturally admits of no Dit- 

| order, than chat which by Application and Judgment 

eichews it. But let us ſuppoſe them both equal, they 

, vill yet appear not one jot luperior to the Beaſts, tor v0 
being unconcern'd at the Stories of Hell, and the Le- " 
; gend; of the Gods, and for not expecting endleſs Sor- 1 
a rows and (a everlaſting Torments hereatter. For it 
| is Epicurns bimſelf that tells us, that (5) had our Sturmiſes ; 1 f 
5 obout the Metecrs in the Air, and our fooliſh A pprehenſiuns 1 


of Death, and the Pains that enſue it, given us n0 diſguiet, 
we bad not then needed to contemplate Nature for our Res. 
{ef For neither have the Brutes any weak Surmiles of 
che Gods, or fond Opinions (c) about Things after 
Death, to diſorder themſelves wich; nor have they as 
much as Imagination or Notion that there is any thing 
in theſe to be dreaded. 1 confeſs, had they left us 
| the benign Providence of God as a Preſumpt ion, wiſe 
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Men might then ſeem, by reaſon of their good hope; 
from thence, to have ſomething towards a pleaſurable 
Life that Beaſts have not: But now ſince they have 
made it the Scope cf all their Diſcourſes of God, that 
they may not tear him, but be eaſed of all Concern 
about him, I much queſtion whether thole that never 
thought at all of him, have not this in a more con- 
firm'd degree than they that have learned to think he 
can do no harm: For if they were never freed from 
Superſtition, they never fell into it, and if they never 
laid aſide a diſturbing Conceit of God, they never took 
one up. The like may be faid as to Hell, and the 
Future State : For though (4) neither the Epicurean 
nor the Brute can hope for any Good thence ; yet 
ſuch as have no lore thought of Death at all, cannot 
but be leſs amuſed and ſcared with what comes after it, 
than they that betake themſelves to the Principle, (e) 
That Death is nothing to us, Put ſomething to them it 
muſt be at leaſt fo far as they concern themſelves to 
Reaſon, and comemplate about it: But now the Beaſts 
are wholly exempted from thinking of what apper- 
tains not to them; and it they fly from Blows, Wounds 
and Slavghters, they fear no more in Death than i 
diſmaying tothe Epicurean himſelf, Such then are the 
Things they boaſt to have attained by their Philoſophy. 
Let us now ſce what thoſe are ( they deprive them- 
ſelves of, and chale away from them. For thoſe Dit- 
fuſions of the Mind that ariſe from the Body, and the 
pleaſing Condition of the Body, if they be but mode- 
rate, appear to have nothing in them that's either great 
or conſiderable; bur if they be exceſſive, beſides their 


being vain and uncertain, they are allo importune and 


petulant; nor ſhould a Man term them either mental 
Satisfactions or Gaieties, but rather corporeal Gratifi- 
cations, they being at belt but the Simperings and Effe- 
minacies of the Mind. But now ſuch as juſtly deſerve 
the Names of Complacencies and Joys, are wholly 
refined from their contraries, and are immixt with 


neither Vexation, Remorſe nor Repentance; and 


their Good is congenialto the Mind, and truly mental 
and genuine, and not {uper-induc'd: Nor is it deyoid 
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of Reaſon, but moſt Rational, as ſpringing either 
from that in the Mind that's contemplative and enquir- 
ing, or elſe from that par: of it that is Active and He- 
roick: Either of which, how many and how great 
Satisfactions it affords us, he that would can never re- 
lite, But to hint briefly at ſome of them. We have 
the Hiſtorians before us, which though they find us 
many and delightful Exerciſes, yet they ſtill leave our 
Dee after Truth inſatiate and uncloyed with Pleaſure 
through which even Lyes are not without their Grace. 
Yea, Tales and Poetick Fictions, while they cannot 
gain upon our Beliet, yet have fomething in them 
that's charming to us: For do but think wich your ſelf, 
with what a ſting we read Plato's A: lantick,and the Con- 
dluſion of the 712d, and how we anker and gape alter 
the reſt of the Tale, as when lome beautiful 1 emple or 
Theatte is hut up. But now the informing of our 
{elves with the Truth her ſelt, is a thing ſo delectable 
and lovely, as if our very Life and Being were for 
the fake of knowing. And the da: keſt and grimmeſt 
Things in Death are its Oblivion, ignorance and Ob- 
ſcurity. Whence, by Fove, it is that almoſt all Man- 
kind encounter with thoſe that would deſtroy the 
Senſe of the Departed, as placing tha very whole of 
their Life, Being and Satisfaction ſolely in the ſenſible 
and knowing part of the Mind. Foreven the Things 
that grieve and afflict us, vet afford us a fort of Plea- 
fares in the hearing. And it is often {zen, that thoſe 
that are difordered by what is told them, even to the 
degree of weeping, notwithſtanding g) require the 
elling of it. So he in the Tragedy; 
Alas! ] feet, and dread it to relate. 
I dread to bear it too, bat I muſt bave 't. 


Bat this may ſeem perhaps a ſort of Intemperateneſs of 
Delight in knowing every thing, and as it were (/) a 
Stream violently bearing down the reaſoning Faculty. 
But now when a Story that hath in it nothing that's 
troubling and afflictive, treats of great and heroick 
Enterprizes with a potency and grace of Stile, ſuch as 
we find in H:rodotus's Grecian, and in X-nophon's Perſian 
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In ſpird by heaw'nly Gods, ſage Homer ſung; 

Or 1 a the 7; Travels of Endoxus, the Foundations and Re- 
able, of Ariſtotle, and the Lives of Famous Men, com- 
Fido Ariftexenu: Theſe will not only bring us ex- 
ceeding much and great Contentment, but ſuch alſo as 
is clean and ſecure from Repenrance. And who could 
take greater Satisfaction, either in eating when a hun- 
g, or drinking when a dry, among{t the Phæacs, 
than in going over Ulp/e;'s Relation of his own Voy- 
age and Rambles? And what Man could be bettet 
pleaſed with the Embraces of the moſt exquiſite 
Beauty, than with fitting up all Night to read over 
hac Xenopbn hath written of Panthea, or Ariftobulus 
of Timocea, or Theopompus of Thisbe? But now thele 
appertain all Holely to the Mind. Bue they chaſe away 
from 1 em the Deliants 05 that accrue from the Ma- 

C1 aicks alſo. Though the Satis factions we receive 
om Hiſtory have in them ſomething ſimple and equal; 
hut chiefs that come from Geometry, Aitronomy and 
1 


* 
1 
Y 
1 


Auſick, inveigle and allure us with a fort of Nimble- 


nets and Variety, and want nothing that's tempting 
and ENg201 ni, their F1 1Zures Act ract ing u 8 48 ſo many 
Charms, whereot whoctrer hath once called if he be 
but competently skill'd, will run about, canting that 
in Sopbccles, | 

(k) Fi mad, the Muſes 5:9 new Rage in pire me. 

Ang again, 
(I) Lil mount the Hill, my Lyre, my Numbers fire me. 


Nor doth Thampras break out into Poetick Raptures 
upon any other 5 „coe; nos, by Jove, Eudoxus, Ari- 
arebuss or irchimedes. And when the Lovers of the 
' Painting are ſo enamoured with the Charming: 
nas of ds ewn Performances, that Nicias, as he 
Was drawing the Evocation of Ghoſts 1 in Homer, often 
ask di his Ser rants: whether he had dined or no? And 
when Ming Ptelm, had fent him threeſcore Ta- 
jents for his Piece. after it was finiſhed, he neither 
would accept the Money, nor Part wich his Work. 


What 
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What and how great Satisfactions may we then ſup- 
poſe to have been reap'd from Geometry and Aſtro- 
nomy, by Euclid, when he wrote his Perſpectives? by 
Phillipns, when he had perfected his Demonſtration of 
the Figure of the Moon? by Archimedes, when with 
the help of a certain Angle he had found the Sun's 
Diameter to make the fame part of the largeſt Circle, 
that that Angle made of four Right- ones? and by 
Apollonias and Ariſtarchus, who were the Inventers of 
ſome other things of the like Nature? The bare con- 
templating and comprehending of which now engen- 
der in the Learners both unſpeakable Delights, and a 
marvellous height of Spiric. And it doth in no wiſe 
beſeem me, by comparing with theſe the fulſom De- 
bauchees of Victualling Houſes and Stews, to contami- 
nate Helicon and the Mules, 


Where Swain his Flock neer fed, 
Nor Tree by Hatchet bled. 


But theſe are the verdent and untrampled Paſtares of 
ingenious Bees ; but thoſe are more like the Manage of 
Lecherous Boars and He-Goats. And though a volup- 
tuous Temper of Mind be naturally fantaſtick and 
precipicate, yet never any yet ſacrific'd an Ox for Joy 
that he had gain'd his Will of his Miſtreſs; nor did 
any ever wilh to die immediately, might he but once 
ſatiate himſelf with the coſtly Diſhes and Comfits at 
the Table of his Prince. But now Eudoxus wilh'd he 
mighe ſtand by the Sun, and inform himſelf of the 
Figure, Magnitude and Beauty of that Luminary, 
though he were, like Phaeton, conlumed by it. And 
P;thagoras offered an Ox in Sacrifice, for having com- 
heated the Lines of a certain Geometrick Diagram 
) as Apollodorus tells us, 


M ben the fam'd Lines Pythagoras devis'd, 
(n) Fr which a ſplendid Ox be Sacrific d. 


Wauether it was that by which he ſhewed, chat the 
Linz that regards the Right Angle in à Triangle, is 
equivalent to the two Lines that contain that Angle, 
or the Problem about the Area of the Parabolick S2&i- 
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on of a Cone. And Archimides's Servants were forced 
to hale him away from his Draughts, to be anointed in 
the Bagnio; but he notwithſtanding drew the Lines 
upon his Belly wich his Strigil: And when he had un. 
derſtood as he was waſhing (as the Story goes of him) 
the proportion of (o) Gold in King Hieren's Crown by 
the Water's ſlowing over the Bathing-Stool, (p) he 
leaped up as one poſſeſt or inſpired, crying, I have found 
it; which after he had ſeveral times repeated, he went 
his way. Put we never yet heard of a Glutton, that 
exclaimed (q) with ſuch Vehemence, I have eater or 
of an amorous Gallant that ever cry'd, I h2ve ki, a- 
mong the many Millions of diſſolute Debanchees, that 
both this and preceding Ages have produced. Yea, 
we abominate thoſe that make mention of their great 
Suppers With too luſcious a Guſt, as Men over much 
taken with mean and abject Delights. But we find 
cur felves in one and the ſame Extaſie with Erdoxys, 
Archimedes and Hipparchus; and readily give Aſſent to 
Plato, when he ſaith of the Mathematicks, That whil: 
Ignorance and Unikilledn-ſs make Men deſpiſe them, they 
e ill thrive notwithſtanding by reaſon of their Charming neſi, 
in deſp.te of Contemp:. Theſe then ſo great and ſo ma- 
ny Pleaſures, and that run (r) like perpetual Springs 
and Rills, theſe Men decline and avoid; nor will they 
permit thoſe that put in among them, ſo much as to 
cake a taite of them, but bid them hoife up the little 
Salis of their paltry Cock- Boats, and fly from them. 
Nay, they all, both He and She- Philoſophers, beg and 
entieat (s) /pthockes, for dear Epicuruss ſake, Not to 
effect or make [ſuch acccunt of the Sciences called Liberal. | 
And when they cry up and defend one 4pelles, they 

write of him, iba: br kept himſelf dean by reframing bin- 
ſelf all alorg from the ZAathematicks, But as to Hiſtory 

(to pats over their Averſednefſs to other kinds of 

C.oOmpolitions) I Fhall only preſent you with the 

Words of Afetrodorus, who in his Treatiſe of the Poets 

writes thus: Wherefore let it never diſturb you, if you know 

nt either what ſide Hector was of, or the firſt Verſes in 

Homer“ Prem, or again, what 1s in its middle, But 1 
the 
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the Pleaſures of the Body ſpend themſelves like the 
Winds called Eteſiæ, or Anniverſary, and utterly de- 
ermine when once Age is paſt its Vigour, Epicurus 
himſelf was not inſenſible; and therefore he makes it 
a Problematick Queſtion, Whether a ſage Philoſopher, 
when he is an old Man, and diſabled tor Enjoyment, 
may not ſtill be recreated, with having handſome Girls to 
fel and grope him? Being not, it ſeems, of the Mind 
of old Sopbocles, who thanked God he had ar length 
eſcaped from this kind of Pleaſure, as from an untame 
and furious Maſter, But, in my Opinion, it would 
he more adviſable for theſe ſenſual Lechers, when 
they ſee that Age will dry up ſo many of their Plea- 
ſures, and that, as Euripides laith, 


Dame Venus is to ancient Men a Fe. 


In the firſt place to collect and lay up in fore, as a- 
gainſt a Siege, theſe other Pleaſures, as a fort of Pro- 
viſion that will not impair and decay, that then after 
they have celebrated the Venereal Feſtivals of Life, 
they may ſpend a cleanly After-Feaſt in reading over 
the Hiſtorians and Poets, or elſe in Problems of Muſick 
and Geometry : For it would never have come into 
their Minds, ſo much as to think of theſe purblind and 
toothleſs Gropings and Spurtings of Lechery, had they 
but learnt, if nothing more, to write Comments 
upon Homer or Euripides, as Ariſtotle, Heraclides and 
Dizarchus did. But I verily perſwade my felt, that 
their neglecting to take care tor ſuch Proviſions as theſe, 
and finding all the other Things they employed them - 
lelves in, /as they uſe to ſay ot Vertue) but imſinid and 
ry, and being wholly ſet upon Pleaſure, and the Bo- 
dy no longer ſupplying them with it, gave them occa- 


lion to ſtoop to do Things both mean and ſhametul in 


themſelves, and unbecoming their Age; as well when 
they refreſh their Memories with their former Plea- 
lures, and ſerve themſelves of old ones, as it were, 
long fince dead, and laid up in Pickle for the purpole, 
when they cannot have freſh ones, as when again 
they offer violence to Nature, by ſuſcicating and 1 
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fing in their decay'd Bodies, as in cold Embers ( 
other new ones equally ſenſeleſs, they having not, it 
ſeems, their Minds ſtored with any congenial Plea. 
ſure, or that is ) worth the rejoycing at. As to 
the other Delights of the Mind, we have already tres. 
ted of them, as they occurred to us. But their a. MI” 
verſedneſs and Diſlike to Muſick, that affords us o 5 
great Delights, and ſuch charming Satis factions, 2 * 
Man could not forget that would, by reaſon of the 


Inconſiſtency of what Eztcurus faith, when he pro- 
nounceth in his Book called his Doubts, his wile Man r 


ought to be a Lover of publick Spectacles, and to de- 
light (x) above any other Man, in the Muſick and 00 
Shews of the Bacchanals; and yet he will not admit K 
of Muſick-Problems, or of the Critical Enquiries of | 
Philologiſts, no, not ſo much as at a Compotation, 
Yea, he adviſes ſuch Princes as are Lovers of the Ma. 
ies, rather to entertain themſelves at their Feaſts, with ei- 
ther ſome Narration of Military Adventures, or with th2 
impertune Scurrilities of Drolls and Buſfoont, than to en. 
gage in Diſputes about Muſick, or in Que ſtions of Poetry: 
For this very thing he had the Face to write in his 
Treatiſe of Monarchy, as if he were writing to Sardans. 
palus, or to Naratus Baſha of Bzbz/on, For neither 
would a Hieron, or an Attalus, or an Archelaus be per- 
ſuaded to make an Euripides, a Simonides, a Melanippi- 
des, a Crates, or a Diodorus to riſe up from their Tables, 
and to place ſuch Scaramucbios in their Rooms, as 1 
Cardax, an Agriantes, or a Callias, or a Thraſonides, or 
ITbraſileon, to make People diſorder the Houſe with hol 
lowing and clapping. Had the great Prolemy, who 
Was the firſt that form'd a Conſort of Muſicians, but 
met with theſe excellent and Royal Admonitions; 
would he not, think you, have thus addreſſed himfclt 
to the Samians? 


O Muſe, whence art malign'd thus ? 
For certainly it can never belong to any Athenian, to be 
in ſuch Enmity and Hoſtility with the Muſes, But, 

No Animal accurſt by Jove, 


> 
Miſick's ſwiet Charms can ever 12, 


What 
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Vhat ſay'ſt thou now, Epicurus ? Wilt thou get thee 
p betimes in the Morning, and go to the Theater, to 
hear the Harpers and Flutiſts play? But if a Theophra- 


„ Diſcour ſe at the Table of Concord; or an Ariſtoxe- 
N ms of Varieties; or if an Ariſtophanes play the Critick 
„ Homer ; wilt thou preſently, for every diſlike and 
" W:bbocrence, clap both thy hands upon thy Ears? And 
o they not hereby make the Scytbian King Areas more 
e Muſical than this comes to, who, when he heard that | 
” {W:dmirable Flutiſt ()) Aminias, detain'd then by him as | 
„ Prifoner of War, playing upon the Flute at a Com- ' 
1 potation, ſwore he had rather hear his own Horſe ; 


Neigh? And do they not allo profeſs themſelves to 
ſtand at an implacable and irreconcileable Defiance 
ich what-ever is generous and becoming? And indeed 
what do they ever embrace or aftect, that's either gen- 
cel or regardable, when it hath nothing of Pleaſure to 
| accompany it? And would it not far leſs affect a plea- 
ſurable way of living, to be, like Beetles and Vulters, 
diipuſted with Pertumes and Odours, than to ſhun 
and abhor the Converſation of learned Criticks and 
Muſicians 2 For what Flute or Harp ready tun'd for a 
! ellon, or, 


What ſaveeteſt Conſort ere with artful Noiſe, 
1 (2) WarbPd by ſofteſt Tongue, and beſt tun d Voice, 


, Ever gave Epicurus and Metrodorus ſuch Content, as the 
1 WH Diſputes and Precepts about Conſorts gave Ariſtorle, 
. Heophraſtus, Hieronymus and Diæarcbus; and allo (a) 
the Problems about Flutes, Rhythms, and Harmonies. 
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0 Is for Inſtance, Why the larger of two Flutes of the ; 
lame Longitude ſhould ſpeak flatter? Why, if you 5 
„is che Flute, all its Notes will be ſharp; and flat a- | 


i WT gain, if you ſtop it? And why, when clapt to ano- 
ther, (b) it will ſound flatter; and ſharper again, 
when taken from it? Why alſo, if you ſcatter Chaff 
or Duſt about the Oreheſtra, or Dancing: place of a Thea- 
ter, the Spectators Eyes will be blinded? And why, 
when one would have ſer up a Copper Alexander for a 
eee Cs, 2 Frontiſpiece 
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Frontiſpiece to a Stage at Pella, the Architect advis'd ii 
the contrary, becauſe it would ſpoil the Actors Va. 
ces? And why, of the ſeveral kinds of Muſick, the 
Chromatick will diffuſe, and the Harmonick compoſe the 
Mind? But now the ſeveral Humours of Poets, th:i; 
differing Turns and Forms of Stile, and the Solutions 
of their difficult Places, have conjoined with a fort of 
Dignity and Policeneſs, ſome what alſo that's extream 
agreeable and charming, inſomuch that ro me they 
ſeem to do what was once ſaid by Xenophon, to make a Wl vi 
Man even to forget the Joys of Love, fo powerful and I- 
overcoming is the Pleatures they bring us, of which 
theſe Gentlemen have not the leaſt ſhare, nor do they 
{o much as pretend or deſire to have any. But while 
they are ſinking and depreſſing their contemplative part 
into the Body, and dragging it down by their fenſual 
and intemperate Appetites, as by fo many Weights of 
Lead, they make tchemſelves appear liccle better than 
Hoſtlers or Graziers, that ſtill ply their Cattle with 
Hay, Straw, or Graſs, looking upon ſuch Provender 
as the propereiſt and meeteſt Food for them: And is it 
not e en thu; they would {will the Mind with the Plea- 
jures of the Body, as Hogherds do their Swine, while 
they will not aliow ic can be gay any longer (e) then 
it is hoping, ſenſing or remembring ſomething tha: 
refers to che Body, bur will not have it either to te. 
ceive or ſcek for any congenial Joy or Satisfaction 
from wichin it ſelf? Though what can be more abſurd 
and unreaiunable, than when there are two things that 
go to mak: up che Man, a Body and a Soul, aud the 
Soul beſides hich the Prerogative of governing, that ths 
Body lhould have its peculiar, natural and proper 
Good, and the Soul none at all, bur muſt fit gazing at 
the Body, and limper at its Pailions, as if ins were 
picafed and aifeted with them, though indeed ſhe be 
all che while wholly untouched and unconcerned, as 
having nothing of her own to chuſe, deſire or take de- 
light in? For chey ſhould eicher pull off the Vizor 
quite, and ſay plainly, That man is all Body, as ſome of 
them do, thac take a vay all Mental Being) or, if ney 
| WI 
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will allow us to have two diſtinct Natures, they ſhould 
then leave to each its proper Good and Evil, agreeable 
and diſagreeable; as we find it to be with our Senſes, 
each of which is peculiarly adapted to its own Senſi- 
ble, though they all very ſtrangely intercommune one 
with another. Now the Intellect is the proper Senſe 
of the Minds, and therefore that it ſhould have no 
congenial Speculation, Movement, or Affection of its 
own, the attaining to which ſhould be matter of Com- 
placency to it, is the moſt irrational thing in the World; 
| bave not, by Fove, unwittingly done the Men 
wrong, and been my felf impoſed upon by ſome that 
may perhaps have calumniated them. Then I faid to 
him, If we may be your Judges, you have not; yea, 
we muſt acquit you from having offered them the leaſt 
Ind'gnity z and therefore pray diſpatch the reſt of 
vour Diſcourſe with Aſſurance. How! ſaid I, and 
hall not Ariſtodemus then ſucceed me, if you are tir'd 
out your felt ? Ariſtodemus laid, with all my Heart, 
when you are as much tired as he is; but ſince you 
ate yet in your Vigour, pray make uſe of your ſelf, 
my noble Friend, and don't think to pretend weari- 
nels, Theon then replied, what is yet behind, I muſt 
contels, is very ealte; it being but to go over the ſeve- 
ral Pleaſures contained in that part of Life that con- 
filt in Action. Now themſelves ſomewhere ſay, That 
there is jar more Satisfaction in doing, than in receiving 
Ceed; and good may be done many times, it's true, 
by Words, but the moſt, and greateſt part of Good, 
conſiſts in Action, as the very name of Beneficence 
tells us, and themſelves alſo atteſt. For you may re- 
member, continued he, we heard this Gentleman tell 
vs (4) but now, what Words Epicurus uttered, and 
what Letters he ſent to his Friends, applauding and 
magnilying Metrodorus, how bravely, and like a Spark 
(„) he quitted the City, and went down to the Port 
P:reum z to relieve M:ithres the Syrian, and this, though 
Metrodorus did not then do any thing at all. What and 
low great then may we preſume the Pleaſures of P/aro 
to have been (f, when Dion by the meaſures he gave 


him, 
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him, Depoſed the Tyrant Diony/ius, and ſet Sicily at 
Liberty? And what the Pleaſures of Ariftotle when he 
rebuilt his Native City S:agira, then levell'd with the 
Ground, and brought back its exiPd Inhabitant; 
And what the Pleaſures of Theophraſtus and of Pbidia, 
when they cut off the Tyrants of their reſpectixe 
Countreys ? For what need a Man recount to you, 
who ſo well know it, how many particularPerſons they 
reliev'd not by ſending them a little Wheat, or a meaſure 
of Meal (as Epicurns did to ſome of his Friends) but 
by procuring Reſtoration to the Baniſh*d, Liberty to 
the Impriſon'd, and Reſtitution of Wives and Chil. 
dren to thoſe that had been berett of them ? But a Man 
could not that would paſs by the ſottiſh ſtupidity of the 
Man, that though he tramples under Foot, and Vil. 
lifies the great and generous Actions of Themiſtocles and 
Miltiades, yet writes theſe very Words to his Friends 
about himſelf. (g) Du bade given a very gallant and 
noble Teſtimony of your care of me, in the proviſion of Corn 
you hade made for me, and have declar'd your Affection to 
4 me by Sigus that mount to the very Skies, So that ſhould 
a Man but take that poor parcel of Corn out of the great 
Philoſophers Epiſtle, it might ſeem to be the recital of 
ſome Letter of Thanks for the Delivery or Preſervation 
of ail Greece, or of the Commons of Athens : We will 
now torbear to mention that Nature requires very large 


and chargeable Proviſions to be made. for the accom- N 
pliſbing the Pleaſures of the Body; can the heighth m 
; of Delicacy be had in Frumenty and Lentile Pottage, Cl 
but Voluptuous and Senſual Appetites expect coſtly li 
Diſhes, Thæſan Wines, Perfumed Unguents, and va- WM * 
rieties of Paſtry Works, | : 


And Cakes by Female bands wrought artfully, 
Vell ſteep'd 1th Liquor of the Gold wing®d Bee. 


And beſides all this, hanſome young Laſſes too; (5) 
Such as Leontion, Boidion, Hedeia and Nikidion, that 
were wont to rome about in (i) Epicurus's Phi- 
lofophick Garden. But now ſuch Joys as ſuit 
the Mind mutt undoubtedly be grounded upon a 


Grandeur 
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Grandeur of Actions, and a ſplendor of Worthy 
Deeds, if Men would not ſeem little, ungenerous and 
ouerile, but on the contrary, bulky, firm and brave. 
But for a Man to be Elated ( for his ſweet and pretty 
Humour, like Tarpaulins upon the Feſtivals of Venus, 
and to vaunt himſelf for that when he was ſick of an 
/ikites, he notwithſtanding call'd his Friends together 


to certain Collations, and grudged not his Dropſy the 


ſatisfkaction of good Liquors, and becauſe when he 
call d to remembrance the laſt words of Neocles, he 
was melted with a peculiar fort of Joy, intermixt 
with Tears, no Man in his right Senſes would call 
theſe true Joys or Satisfactions. Nay, I will be bold 
to ſay, that if ſuch a thing, as (J) that they call a Sardi- 
nam or grinning Laughter, can happen to the Mind; it 
is to be found in theſe forcings and crying Lauahters. 
But if any will needs have them ſtill call'd by Names 
of Joys and Satisfactions; let him but yet think how 
fir they are exceeded by the Pleaſures that here enſue, 


Our Ceunſels have proud Sparta's Glory clipt. 
And, 
Stranger, this is his Country, Rome's great Star. 


And again this, 
I know not which to gueſs thee, Man er God. 


Now when I ſet before my Eyes the brave Atchiev- 
ments of Thraſybulus, and of Pelopidas, and Ariſtides 
engag'd at Plates and Miltiades at Marathon, I am 
here conſtrain'd with Herodotus to declare it my Opi- 
nion, That in an active ſtate of Life, the Pleaſure far ex- 
reds the Glory. And (m) Epaminondas herein bears me 
Witneſs alſo, when he faith (as is reported of him;) 
That the greateſt ſatisfactiun be ever recei'd in bis Life, was 
that his Father and Mother had liv'd to ſee the Trephy ſet up 
a: Le uctra, when himſelf was General. Let us then 
compare with Epaminondas's, Epicurus's Mother, re- 
oy eing that ſhe had liv'd to fee her Son cooping him- 
lelf up in a little Garden, and getting Children in 
common with Polhænus upon (o) the Strumpet of Ky- 
Ticum. 
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zicum. As for Merodoras's both Mother and Siſter, 
how extravagantly rejoic'd they were at his Nuptials, 
appears by the Letters he wrote to his Brother in An- 
{wer to his, thatis, out of his own Books : Nay, they 
tell us, bellowing, they have not only liv'd a Lite 
of Pleaſure, but alſo exult and ſing Hymns in the Praiſe 
(o) of their own Living. Though when our Servants 
celebrate the Feſtivals of Saturn, or go in Proceſſion at 
the time of the rural Bacchanals, you would ſcarcely 
brook the hollowing and din they make, while the in- 
temperateneſs of their Joy, and their inſenſibleneſs of 
88 make them act and ſpeak ſuch things as 
theſe, 


Lean Down Boy? why doſt fit ? Let's tope like mad. 
Heres Belly-Timber ſtore ; ne're ſpare it Lad. 
Strait theſe Huzza like wild : One fills up Drink ; 
Ano her plaits a Wreath, and crowns the brink 

O'th teeming Bowl. Then tothe verdent Bays, 

(p) All chant rude Carolls in Apollo's Praiſe ; 
WWiile one with forced Notes on Hauboy toots 

Till be from Bed his pretty Conſort bcots. 


And are not Metrodorus?s Words ſomething like to theſe 
when he writes to his Brother thus; I is none of our 
Buſineſs to preſerve the Greeks, or to get them to beflou- 
Garlands upon us for our Mit; but to Eat well, and Drink 
good Wine, Timocrates, ſo as not to offend, but pleaſure our 
Stomachs. And ke ſaith again, in ſome other place in 
the ſame Epiſtles; How gay and how aſſured was I (p) 
2-en had once learn'd of Epicurus the true way of grati- 
ing my Stomach ;, for, believe me, Philoſopher, Limo- 
crates, ur prime good lies at the Stomach. (r) In brief, 
theſe Men draw out the dimenſions of their Pleaſures 
by the Stomach ſolely, as both its Centre and Circum- 
ference. And the Truth is, it is impoſſible for thoſe 
Men ever to participate of Generous and Princely 
Joy, and ſuch as enkindles a height of Spirit in us, 
Y and ſends forth to all Mankind an unmade Hila- 


rity, and calm Serenity. that have taken up a fort of 


Life that's Confined, Unſocial, Inhuman, and Un- 


_ inſpir'd, 
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Un- inſpirꝰd towards the eſteem of the World, and the 
love of Mankind. (t) For the Soul of Man is not an ab- 
jet, little, and ungenerous thing; nor doth it extend 
its deſires, Cas Pourcontrels do their Claws,) unto eat- 
ables only, (u) yea, theſe are in an inſtant of time ta- 
ken off by the leaſt plenitude; but when its Efforts to- 
wards what's Brave and Generous, and the Honours 
and Careſſes that accrue there from, are now in their 

conſumniate vigour ; this Life's duration cannot limit 
them, but the deſire of Glory, and the love of Man- 
kind graſp at whole Eternity; and wreſtle with ſuch 
Actions and Charms as bring with them an ineffable 
Pleaſure, and ſuch as good Men, though never ſo fain, 
cannot decline, they meeting and accoſting them on all 
fides, and ſurrounding them about, while their being 
beneficial to many, occaſions Joy to thetnſelves. 

As be paſſes through the throngs "th? City, 

All gaze upon bim as ſome Deity, 5 
For he that can ſo affect and move other Men, as to 
fill them with Joy and Rapture, and to make them long 
to touch him and falute him, cannot but appear even 
to a Blind-man to poſleſs and enjoy very extraordinary 
datisfactions in himſelf : And hence it comes that ſack 
Men are both indefatigable and undaunted in ſerving the 
Public; and we ſtill hear ſome ſuch Words from them, 

(w) 0 Father got Thee for the Common- Good; 

And, | 
Let's not give off to benefit Mankind, 
But what need 1 inſtance in thoſe that are conſummate- 
ly good? For, if to one of the midling rank of bad 
en, when he is juſt a dying; he that hath the Power 
rer him; whether his God or Prince, ſhould but allow 
im one Hour more, upon condition, that after he hath 
J [peat that either in ſome Generous Action or SenſualEn- 
oy ment, he ſhould then preſently Die; who would in 
this time chaſe rather to accompany with Lais, or drink 
Wine from Cape Ariuſion, than diſpatch Arcbiat, and re- 
tore the Athenians to their Liberties? For my part I be- 
lere none would: For | ſee that even common Sword- 
players, if they are not utter Brutes and Savages, but 
el Born, when they are to enter the Liſt, thovgtr 
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there be many and very coſtly Diſhes ſet before them 
yet take more content in employing their time in com- 
mending their poor Wives to ſome of their Friends (x) 
yea, and in conterring Freedom on their Slaves, thanin 
gratifying their Stomachs. (% But ſhould the Pleaſures 
of the Body be allow?d to have ſome extraordinary mat- 
ter in them, this would yet be common to Men of 
Action and buſineſs, | | 
For they can eat good Meat, and red Wine drink; 

Ay, and entertain themſelves with their Friends, and 
perhaps with a greater reliſh too, after their Engagements 
and hard Services, as did Alexander and {ge/3laus, and 
by Jove, Phocion and Epaminondas too, than theſe Gen- 
tlemen who anoint themſelves by the Fire- ſide, and are 
gingerly rock'd about the Streets in Sedans : yea, thoſe 
make but ſmall account of ſuch Pleaſures as theſe, as be- 
ing compris'd in thoſe greater ones. For what ſhould a 
Man mention Epaminondas's denying to Sup with one 
when he ſaw the Preparations made, were above the 
Man's Eſtate, but frankly told his Friend, I thought you 
bad intneded a Sacrifice and not a Debauch, when Alex- 
ander himſelf refus?d Queen Ada's Cooks, telling her be 
bad better ones of bis own, to wit, Travelling by Night for 
his Dinner, and a light Dinner for bis Supper; and when 
Philoxenus writing to him about ſome handſom Boys, and 
deſiring to know of him whether he would have him 
buy them for him, was within a ſmall matter of being 
diicharged his Office for it - and yet who might better 
have them than he ? But as Hippocrates ſaith, that of two 
pains, the leſſer is obſcur d by the greater; ſo the pleaſures 
that accrue from Action, and the love of Glory, while 
they chear and refreſh the Mind,do by their Tranſcen- 
dency and Grandeur, obliterate and extinguiſh the infe- 
riour ſatisfactions of the Body. If then the remembring 
of former good things (as they affirm) be that which 
moſt contributes to a pleaſurable living, not one of us 
Will then credit Epicurus,when he tells us, That while be 


4 


ſtempers,be yet bore bimſelf up with the memory of the Plea» 
ſures he formerly enjoy d. For a Man may better ſee the re- 
ſemblance of bis ownFace in a troubled Deep or 1 

dan 


4 


was dying away in the midſt of the ſtrongeſt Agonies and i- 
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than a ſmooth and ſmiling remembrance of paſt Plea- 
ſure in a Body tortur'd with ſuch lancing and rending 
pains. But now the memories of paſt Actions no Man 
can put from him that would. For, did Alexander think 
you (or indeed how could he poſſibly !) forget the Fight 
at: Arbela ? or Pelopidas the Tyrant Leontiadas? Or Tbe- 
miſtocles, the Engagement at Salamis? For the Athenians 
to this very day keep an Annual Feſtival for (a) the Bat- 
tel at Marathon; and theThebans for that atLeu@ra ; and 
ſo,by Jove, do we our ſelves(as you very well know)for 
that which Diophantus gainꝰd at Hyampolis, and all Phocis 
is filled with Sacrifices and publick Honours: Nor is 
there any of us that's better ſatisfy*d with what himſelf 
hath either eaten or drunk, than he is with what they 
have atchiev'd. (b) It is very eaſie then to imagin what 
great Content, Satisfaction and Joy, accompanied the 
Authors of theſe Actions in their Life-time; when the 
very Memory of them hath not yet after Five Hundred 
Years and more loſt its Rejoycing Power. The truth is, 
Epicurus himſelf allows there are {ome Pleaſures deriv'd 
from Fame: And indeed why ſhould he not, when him- 
ſelf had ſuch a Furious Lechery and Rigling after Glory; 
as made him not only to diſo wn his Maſters, and ſcuffle 
about Syllables and Accents (c) with his Fellow Pedant 
 Damocrates ( whoſe Grammar Rules he ſtole verbatim) 
and to tell hisDiſciples there never was aWiſe man in the 

World beſides himſelf; but alſo to put it in Writing, how 
Colotes perfor nd Adoration to him, as he was one day Philoſo- 
phizing, by touching his Knees ; And that his own Brother 
Neocles was uſed from a Child to ſay, There neitber is, nor 
ever was in the World, a wiſer Man than Epicurus : But 
you muſt know his Mother had juſt ſo many Atoms with- 
in her as when they came together,produc'd a compleat 
Wiſe-Man. May not a Man then, as Callicratides once 
{aid of the Athenian Admiral Conon, that be Mhor'd the 
Sea, as well ſay of Epicurus, that he baſely and covertly 
forces and raviſhes Fame, by not enjoying her publickly, 
but ruffling and debauching her in a corner? For as 
Mens Bodies are ofc neceſſitated by Famine, for want of 
other Food, to prey againſt Nature upon themſelves; a 
like miſchief to this Vain-glory creates in Mens minds. it 
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forcing them, when they hunger after Praiſe, and can- 
not obtain it from other Men, at laſt to commend them- 
ſelves. And do not they then that ſtand ſo well affected 
towards applauſe and Fame themſelves, own they caſt 
away very extraordinary Pleaſures, when they decline 
Magiſtrature, Publick Offices, and the Favour and Con- 
fidences of Princes, from whom Democritus once ſaid, 


the grandeſt Bleſſings of Human Life are derived? For 


he will never induce any Mortal to believe, that he that 
could ſo highly value and pleaſe himſelf with the atteſta- 
tion of his Brother Neocles, and the adoration of his 
Friend Colotes, would not, were he clapt by all theGreeks 
at the Olympiads, go quite out of his Wits, and even 
hollow for Joy ; or, rather indeed be elated inthe man- 
ner ſpoken of by Sophocles : 
Puft like the Down of a gray-beaded Thiſtle. 

If it be a pleaſing thing then to be of a good Fame; 
and on the contrary afflictive, to be of an il] one. It is 
moſt certain,that nothing in the World can be more in- 
famous than want of Friendſhip, Idleneſs, Atheiſm, Debau- 
chery and Negligence, Now theſe are lookt upon by all 
Men, except themſelves,as the inſeparable Companions 
of their Party. But unjuſtly may ſome one ſay - Be it 
ſo then; for we conſider not now the Truth of the 
Charge, but what Fame and Reputation they are of in 
the World: And we ſhall forbear at preſent to mention 
the many Books that have been written to defame them, 
(d) and the blackening Decrees made againſt them by ſe- 
veral Republics, for that would look like bitterneſs, But 


if the Anſwers of Oracles, the Providence of the Gods, 


and the tenderneſs and affection of Parents to theirlſſue; 
if Civil Policy, Military Order and the Office of Ma- 
giſtracy,be things to be look*dupon asdeſervedlyEſteem- 
ed and Celebrated; it muſt of neceſſity then be allow- 
ed alſo, That they that tell us, it is none of their buſineſi 
to preſerve the Greeks, but to Eat and Drink ſo as not to 
offer.d but pleaſure their Stomachs, are baſe and ignomlni- 
ons Perſons ; and that their being reputed ſuch, muſt 
needs extreamly humble them, and make their Lives un- 
toward to them, if they take Honour and a good Name 
tor any part of their Satisfaction. When Theon or 
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thus ſpoken, we thought good to break up cur Walk to 
reſt us a while(as we were wont to do) upon theBenches: 
Nor did we continue any long ſpace in gur Silence at 
what was ſpoken; for Zeuxippus taking his Hint from 
what had — ſaid, ſpake to us, Who will make up 
that of the Diſcourſe, which is yet behind ? for it hath 
not yet receiv'd it's due concluſion; and this Gentleman, 
by mentioning Divination and Providence, did in my 
Opinion ſuggeſt as much to us : for theſe People boaſt 
that theſe very things do not the leaſt contribute to the 
providing of their lives with Pleaſure, Serenity and Aſſu- 
rance; ſo that there muſt be ſomething ſaid to theſe too. 
Ariſtodemus ſubjoin'd then and ſaid; As to Pleaſure, I 
think there hath been enough ſaid already to evince that, 
ſuppoſing their Doctrine ſucceſsful, and to attain its own 
Deſign, it yet doth but eaſe us of Fear, and a certain 
SuperſtitiousPerſwaſion, but helps us not to any Comfort 
or Joy from the Gods at all; nay, while it brings us to 
ſuch a ſtate, as to be neither diſquieted, nor pleaſed with 
them, it doth but render us in the ſame manner affected 
towards them, as we are towards the Fiſh in the Fyrca- 
nian Sea, from which we expect neither good nor harm, 
But if ſomething more muſt yet be added to what hath 
been already ſpoken, I think I may very well take it 
from themſelves ; and in the firſt place, whereas they 
quarrel extreamly with thoſe that would take away al} 
Sorrowing, Weeping and Sighing for the Deaths of 
Friends, and tell them that ſuch unconcernedneſs as ar- 
rives to an inſenſibility, proceeds from ſome other worſe 
cauſe, to wit, Inhumanity, exceſſive Vain - Glory, or prodigi- 
ous Fierceneſs; and that therefore it would be better to be 
a little concern'd and affected; yea, (e) and to liquor ones 
Eyes, and be melted, with other pretty things of the like 
kind, which they uſe foppiſhly to affect and counterfeit. 
that they may be thought tender and loving-bearted 
People. For juſt in this manner Epicurus expreſt him- 
{elf upon the occaſion of the Death of (F) Hegtſianax, 
when he wrote to Doſitbeus the Father, and to Yyiſon the 
Brother of the Deceaſed Perſon; for I fortuned very 
lately to run over his Epiſtles. And I ſay, in imitation of 
them, that Atheiſm is no leſs an Evil than Inbumanity and 
| RE 3 Vain- 
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Vain: glory, into which they would lead us, who take away 
. withGod's anger, the comfort we might derive from him. 
For it would be much better for us to have ſomething of 


the unſviting paſſion of Dauntedneſs and Fear conjoĩn'd 


and intermixt with our Sentiments of a Deity, than while 
we fly from it, to leave our ſelves neither Hope, Content, 
nor Aſſurance in the enjoyment of our Good Things; 
Nor any recourſe to God in our Adverſity and Misfor- 
tunes. We ought it is true, to remove Superſtition from 
the perſuaſion we have of the Gods, as we would the 
Gum from our Eyes; but if that be impoſſible, we muſt 
not root out and extinguiſh with it, the belief which the 
moſt have of the Gods; nor is that a diſmaying and 
ſowr one neither, as theſe Gentlemen feign, while they 
libel and abuſe the Bleſſed Providence, repreſenting her 
as the Hag that rides Children; or, as ſome Fell and Tra- 
gic Fury - Yea, I mult tell you, there are ſome in the 


World that fear God in an Exceſs, for whom yet it would 


not be better not ſo to fear kim, For, while they dread 
him as a Governour, that is gentle to the Good, and 
ſevere to the Bad, and are by this one fear, which makes 
them not to need many others, (z) freed from doing ill, 
and bronght to keep their Wickedneſs with them in 
quiet, and as it were in an enfeebled Janguor, they come 
hereby to have leſs diſquiet than thoſe that indulge the 
practice of it, and are raſh and daring in it; and then 
preſently after fear and repent of it. Now that diſpoſiti- 
on of Mind which the greater and ignorant part of Man- 
kind, that are not utterly bad, are of towards God, hath 
Its very true, conjoined with the regard and honour they 
Pay him, a kind of anguiſh 2nd aſtoniſht dread, which 
is alſo called Superſtition; but notwithſtanding this, the 
good Hope and gay Hilarity that attends it, is ten thou- 
and times (b) more and greater than it, while it both 
implores and receives the whole benefit of Proſperity 
and good Succeſs from the Gods only. And this is ma- 
nit it by the greateſt tokens that can be; for neither do 
the Diſcourſes of thoſe that wait at the Temples, nor 
the good times of our Solemn Feſtivals, nor any other, 
either Actions or Sights, more recreate and delight us, 
chan What we ice and do about the Gods our 5 
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while we aſliſt at the publick Ceremonies, and join in the 
Sacred Balls, and attend at the Sacriſices and Initiations. 
For the Mind is not then forrowtul, demiſs and heavy, 
235 if ſhe were addreſſing to certain Tyrants or cruel 
Torturers,as otherwiſe ſhe would be; but on the con- 
trary, where ſhe is moſt appreheaſive and fulleſt per- 
ſwaded the Divinity is preſent, there ſhe moſt of all 
throws off Sorrows, Tears and Penſiveneſs, and lets her 
ſelf looſe to what's pleaſing and agreeable, to the very 
degree of Tipſineſs, Frolic and Laughter 3 in amorous 
Concerns, as the Poet ſaid once : 


When Old Man and Old Wife think of Loves Fires, 
Their Frozen Breaſts will ſwell with new Deſires. 


(i) But now in the publick Proceſſions and Sacrifices,not 

only the Old Man and the Old Wife, nor yet the poor 

and mean Man only ; but alſo, | 
The Duſty thick Legg d Drab that turns the Mill: 


And Houſhold-Slaves and Day-Labourers are ſtrangely 
elevated and tranſported with Mirth and Jovialty. Rich 
Men as well as Princes are uſed at certain times to make 
Public Entertanments, and to keep Open- Houſes: But 
the Feaſts they make at the Solemnities and Sacrifices, 
when they now apprehend theirMinds to approach nea- 
reſt the Divinity, have conjoin'd with the Honour and 
Veneration they pay him, a much more tranſcending 
Pleaſure and Satisfaction. Of this, he that hath re- 
nounc'd God's Providence hath not the leſt ſhare; for 
what recreates and chears us at the Feſtivals, is not the 
ſtore of good Wine andRoaſt-meat, but the good Hope 
and Perſwaſion, that God is there preſent and propitious 
to us, and kindly accepts of what we do. From ſome 
of our Feſtivals we exclude the Flute and Garland ; but 
it God be not preſent at the Sacrifice, as the ſolemnity 
of the Banquet; the reſt is but unhallowed, unfeaſt- like 
and uninſpired, Indeed the whole is but ungrateful and 
irkſom to ſuch a Man; for he asks for nothing at all, 
but only acts his Prayers and Adorations for fear of the 
Publick,and utters expreſſions contradictory to his Phi- 
loſophy. And when he ſacrifices, he ſtands by, and 
looks upon the Prieſt as he kills the Offering, but as he 
„ N 4 doth 
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N ppon a Butcher; and when he hath done, he goeg his 
| way, ſaying, OY 
| - To Bribe the Gods I ſacrifid my beſt, 

But they ner minded me, nor my Requeſt, 

For ſuch a meen Epicurus would have us to put on, and 
not to fret and vex our ſelves at the multitude for being Di 
pleaſed with ſuch Things, but become other Men in do- of 1 
ing them; and our ſelves again in diſliking them, For, 
as Euenus ſaith, 

No Man can Love what he is made to da, 
For which very Reaſon they think the Superſtitious are 
not pleaſed in their Minds, but in Fear while they at. 
tend at the Sacrifices and Myſteries ; though they them. 
ſelves are in no better condition, if they do the ſame 
Things out of Fear, and partake not neither of as great 
good- Hope as the others do; but are only fearful and 
uneaſie, leaſt they ſhould come to be diſcovered, and 
therefore cheat and abuſe the Publick, upon whoſe ac- 
count it is that they compoſe the Books they write about 
the Gods and the Divine Nature, 

Involved, with nothing truly ſaid, 
But all a round inveloped : 

And hiding out of Fear the real Opinions they contain, 
And now after the two formerRanks of ill and common 
Men; we will in the third place conſider (ih) the beſt 
ſort, and moſt belov'd of the Gods, and what great ſa- 
tisfactions they receive from their (1) clean and gene- 
rous Sentiments of the Deity, to wit, That he is the 
Prince of all good Things, and the Parent of all Things 
brave; and can no more do an unworthy thing, than he 
can be made to ſuffer it: For he is Good, and he that 
is Good, can upon no account fall into Envy, Fear, 
Anger or Hatred; for neither is it proper to a hot thing 
to cool, but to heat; nor to a good thing to do harm. 
Now Anger is by Nature at the fartheſt diſtance imagi- 
nei fromComplacency, and Spleeniſnneſs from Placid- 
nels, and Animoſity and Turbulence from Humanity and 
Kindneſs, For the latter of theſe proceed from Gene- 
roſity and Fortitude, but the former from Impoten- 
cy and Baſeneſs. () The Deity is not therefore con- 
{trained by either Anger or Rindneſſes; but that is, be- 
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cauſe it is natural to it to be Kind and Aiding, and un- 
natural to be Angry and Hurtful. But the great Jove, 
whoſe Manſion is in Heaven, 1s the firſt that deſcends 
downwards, and orders all Things, and takes the care 
of them. But of the other Gods one is ſurnam'd the 
Diſtributer,and another the Mild, and a third the Averter 
of Evil; and According to Pindar, 

(n) Phoebus who whirles bis winged Chariot 

Through Heavens waſte void, was by great Jove deſign'd 

Of all the Gods to be to man moſt kind, 
And Diogenes ſaith, That all things are the Gods: and 
Friends have all things Common; and good Men are the Gods 
Friends; and therefore it is impoſſible, either that a Man be- 
loved of the Gods ſhould not be happy; or, that a wiſe and a 
juſt Man (o) ſhould not be beloved of the Gods. Can you 
think then that they that take away Providence, need 
any other Chaſtiſement, or that they have not a ſufficient 
one already, when the root out of themſelves ſuch vaſt 
Satisfaction and Joy, () as we that ſtand thus affected 
towards the Deity have? Metrodorus, Polyænus and Ari- 
ſtobulus were (q) the Confidence and Rejoycing of Epicurus 
the better part of which he all his Lite-time, either at- 
tended upon in their Sickneſſes, or lamented at their 
Deaths. And did Lycurgus, when he was ſaluted by the 
Delphic Propheteſs, 

Dear Friend to heat ny Jove, and all the Gods : 
And Socrates when he believed that a certain Divinity 
was uſed out of kindneſs to Diſcourſe him; and Pindar 
when he heard (7) Pan, ſing one of the Sonnets he had 
compoſed, but a little rejoyce think you? Or Pbormio 
when he thought he had treated (s) Caftor and Pclux 
at his Houſe ? Or Sophocles, when he entertained ( 
culapius, as both himſelf believed, and others too, that 
thought the ſame with him, by reaſon of the Appari- 
tion that then happened? What Opinion ermegenes had 
of the Gods, is well worth the recovntirg in his very 
own words, For theſe Gods, ſaith he, who know all things, 
and can do all things, are ſo friendly and loving to me, that 
becauſe they take care of me ( v ) 1 never eſcape them either 
by Night or by Day,where-cver I go, or whatever I am abctt- 
and becauſe they know before band what iſſue every thing will 
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bade, they ſigniſie it to me, by ſending Angels Voices, Dreams 
and Preſages. Very amiable things muſt thoſe be that 
come to us from the Gods; but when theſe very things 
come by the Gods too, this is what occaſions vaſt Satis- 
faction, and unſpeakable Aſſurance, a ſublimity of Mind, 
and a Joy that (w) like a ſmiling brightneſs, doth as 
it were gild over our good Things with a Glory, 
But now thoſe that are perſwaded otherwiſe, obſtruct 
the very ſweeteſt part of their Proſperity, and leave 
themſelves nothing to turn to in their Adverſity ; but 
when they are in Diſtreſs, look only to this one Re- 


fuge and Port, Diſſolution and Inſenſibility; juſt as it in 


a Storm cr Tempeſt at Sea, ſome one ſhould, (x) to 
hearten the reſt, ſtand up and ſay to them; Gentlemen, 
the Ship hath never a Pilot in it; nor will Caſtor and 
Pollux come themſelves to aſſwage the Violence of the 
beating Waves, or to lay the ſwiftCareers of the Winds; 
yet | can aſſure you there is nothirg at all to be dread- 
ed in all this; for the Veſſel will he immediately ſwal- 
lowed up by the Sea, or elſe will very quickly fall off 
and be daſht in pieces againſt the Rocks. For this is 
Epicurus*s way of Diſcourſe to Perſons under grievous 
Diſtempers and exceſſive Pains. Doſt thou hope for any 
good from the Gods for thy Piety ? It is thy Vanity; for the 
bleſſed and incorruptible Being, is not conſtrain'd by either An- 
gers or K indneſſes. Doſt thou fancy ſomething better after 
this Life than what thou haſt here? Thou doſt but deceive 
thy ſelf O for what is diſſolved hath no ſenſe; and that 
which bath no ſenſe, is nothing to us. Ay, but how comes 
it then, my good Friend, that you bid me eat and be 
merry? Why, by Jove, becauſe be that is in a great Storm 
cannot be far off a Shipwrack; and your extream Dolours will 
ſoon Land you upon Deaths ſtrand, Though yet a Paſlenger 
at Sea, when he is got off from a ſhatter'd Ship, will 
ſtill buoy himſelt up with ſome little hope that he may 
drive his Body to ſome Shore, and get out by ſwimming 3 
but now the poor Soul, according to theſe Mens Philo- 


ſophy, a N 
Is aver more ſcen without the hoary Main. 
Yea, ſhe preſently evaporates, diſpei ſes and periſhes, 
even before the Body it {elf ; ſo that it ſeems her FE 
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and exceſſive rejoycing, muſt be only for having learned 
this one ſage and divine Maxim, that all her Misfortunes 
will at laſt determine in her own Deſtruction, Diſſoluti- 
on and Annihilation. But (ſaid he, looking upon me) I 
hould be impertinent, ſhould I ſay any thing vpon this 
$1bjet(z)when we have heard you but now diſcourſe fo 
fully againſt thoſe that would per ſwade us that Epicu- 
's Doctrin about the Soul,renders Men more diſpoſed 
ard better pleaſed to die, than Platu's doth. Zeuxippus 
therefore ſubjoyn'd and ſaid; and muſt our preſent De- R 
hate be left then unfiniſht, becauſe of that? or ſhall we | 
de afraid to oppoſe that Divine Oracle to Epicurus? 
No, by no means, I ſaid ; and Empedocles tells us that, 


What's very good claims to be heard twice, 


Therefore we muſt apply our ſelves again to them; for 
think he was not preſent at our former Diſcourſe; but 
ifhe was, he is a young Man, and needs not fear be- 
ing charged by theſe young Gentlemen, for having a bad 
Memory. Then Theon, like one conſtrain'd, ſaid, Well 
then, if you will needs have me to go on with the 
Diſcourſe, i will not do as you did, Ariftodemus : for 
you were ſhy of repeating what this Gentleman ſpoke, 
but 1 ſhall not ſcruple to make vſe of what you have 
laid for I think indeed you did very well divide Mankind 
into three ranks ; the firſt of wicked and very bad Men, 
the ſecond of the vulgar and common ſort, and the third 
of good and wiſe Men; the wicked and bad ſort then, 
while they dread any kind of Divine Vengeance and 
Puniſhment at all, and are by this deterred from doing 
Miſchief, and thereby enjoy the greater Quiet, will live 
both in more Pleaſure, and leſs Diſturbance for it. And 
Ipicurus is of Opinion, That the only proper Means to keep "1 
Men from doing ill, is the fear of Puniſhments. So that we iq 
hauld cram them with more and more Superſtition Kill, 1 
and raiſe vp againſt them, both from Heaven and Earth, 1 
Terrors, Chaſms, Frights and Surmiſes, it their being 1 
amazed with ſuch things as theſe, will make them become 
the more tame and gentle. For it is more for their beneſit 1 
o be reſtrain'd fromCriminal Actions by the Fears of what 1 
5 | e comes | 
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comes after Death, than to commit them, and then to live 
in perpetual Danger and Fear. As to the Vulgar ſort, be. 
ſides their fear of what's in Hell, the hope they have con- 
ceived of an Eternity from the Tales and Fictions of the 
Ancients, and their great deſire of Being, which is both 
the prime and ſtrongeſt of all others, exceeds in Plea. 
ſure and ſweet content of Mind, that childiſh Dread, 
(a) And therefore when they loſe their Children, Wives 
or Friends, they had rather have them be ſomewhere, 
and remain ſtill, though in Miſery, than they ſhould 
be quite deſtroyed, diſſolved, and reduced to nothing: 
And they are pleaſed, when they hear it faid of a dying 
Perſon, that he goes away, or departs, and ſuch other 
words as intimate Death to be the Soul's remove, and 
not deſtruction. And they ſometimes ſpeak thus, 


But I'll even there think on my deareſt Friend. 


And thus, 
IWhat*s your command to Hector, let me know, 
And to your dear old Priam &re I go. 


And (there ariſing hereupon an erroneous deviation) 
they are the better pleaſed when they bury with their 
departed Friends, fuch Arms, Implements, or Cloaths, 
as were moſt familiar to them in their Life-time, (b) 
as Minos did the Cretan Flutes with Glaucus, 


Made of the ſhanks of a dead brindled Fawn, 


And if they do but imagine they either ask or deſire 
any thing of them, they are glad when they give it 
them. Thus Periander burnt his Qneen's attire with her, 
becauſe he thought ſhe had ask'd tor it, and complain'd 


ſhe was a cold. (c) Nor doth an eacus, an Aſcalaphu, 


or an Acheron much diſorder them, whom they have 
often gratified with Balls, Shews and Mulick (d) of eve- 
ry ſort. But now all Men ſhrink at ſuch a face of Death, 
as diſmal, grim and dark, as carries with it inſenſibili- 


ty, oblivion, and extinction of Knowledge: And they 


are diſcompoſed, when they hear it ſaid of anyone, be 
is periſh?d, or is gone, or be is no more, and they ſaew 
great uneaſineſs When they hear ſuch words as we” a 
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(e) G0 to the Wood clad Earth he muſt, 
And there lie ſhrivel'd into Duſt. 

And ne er more 4 or drink, or hear 
The charming ſounds of Flute or Tyre. 


And theſe, 


The Soul of Man, if once it ſlips 

The hedge of Teeth, and two pale Lips, 
Vill never more return again, 

Nor can be catch d or overtain. 


f) Wherefore they muſt needs cut the very Throats 
of them that ſhall with Epicurus tell them, e Men were 
born once for all, and we cannot be born twice, (g) but our 
not being muſt laſt for ever. For this will bring them to 
light their preſent Good as little, or rather indeed as no- 
thing at all compared (h) with everlaſtingneſs; and 
therefore to let it paſs unenjoy'd and become wholly 
negligent of Vertue and Action, as Men diſheartned and 
brought to a Contempt of themſelves, as being but as it 
were of one day's continuance and uncertain, and born 
for no conſiderable purpoſe. For Inſenſibility, Diſſolu- 
tion, and the Conceit, that what bath no ſenſe, is nothing 
to us, doth not at all abate the fear of Death, but rather 
helps to confirm it: for this very thing is it that Na- 
ture moſt dreaded : 


But may you all return to Mould and Wet. 


To wit, the Diſſolution of the Soul into what is 
without knowledgeor ſenſe, which while Epicurus would 
have to bea ſeparation into Atomes and Void, he doth 
but further cut off all hope of Immortality ; to compaſs 
which, I can ſcarce refrain from ſaying, That all, both 
en and Women, would be well contented to be worri- 
ed by Cerberus, and to carry Water into (i) the Tub 
full of holes, ſo they might but continue in being, and 
not be exterminated. Though (as 1 ſaid before) there 
are not very many that ſtand in fear of theſe things, 
they being but the Tenets of Old Women, and the 
fabular Stories of Mothers and Nurſes ; and even they 


that do fear them, yet believe that certain Rites of Initi- 


ation 
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ation and Purgation will relieve them; by which when 
they are cleanſed, () they ſhall Play and Dance in Hel 
for ever,in company with thoſe that have the priviledpe 
of a bright Light, clear Air, and the uſe of Speech; 
but now to be deprived of Living, diſturbs all hoth 
Young and Old: For, | 

(I) e appear impatient Lovers of this Light, 

IWhen it ſhines under Ground, and's out of Sight ; 
As Euripides faith. Nor are we eaſie, nor without Re. 
gret when we hear this, 


Him ſpeaking thus th Eternal brightneſs leaves, 
Where Night the wearied Steeds of day receives. 


And therefore it is very plain,that with the Belief of 
Immortality, they take away the ſweeteſt and greateſt 
hopes the vulgar ſort have. And what ſhall we then 
think they take away from the Good, and thoſe that 
have led Pious and Juſt Lives, (m) who expect no ill 
from thence, but on the contrary molt Glorious and 
Divine Things ? For in the firſt place, Gameſters are 
not vſed to receive the Garland, before they have per- 
form'd their Exerciſes, but after they have conteſted 
and proved Victorious: In like manner, they that are 
perſwaded that good Men have the Prize of their Con- 
queſts here, after this Life is ended; it is marvellous 
to thin to what a pitch of Grandeur their Vertue raiſes 
their Spirits, upon the Contemplation of thoſe Hopes; 
among the which this is one, that they ſhall one day ſee 
thoſe Men that are now inſolent by reaſon of their 
Wealth and Power, and that fooliſhly flout at their 
Betters, undergo juſt Puniſhment. In the next place, 
none of the lovers of Truth, and the Contemplation of 
Being, have here their fill of them; they having but a 
watry and puddled Reaſon to ſpeculate with, as it were 
through the Fog and Milt of the Body ; and yet they 
ſtill, like Birds, look upwards, as ready to take thetr 
flight to the ſpacious and bright Region; and endeavour 
to make their Souls expedite and light from things 
Mortal, (n) uſing for Philoſophy the Study of Death. 
Thus I account Death a truly great and accompliſht 
good thing; the Soul being to live there a real 3 
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which here lives not a waking Life, but ſuffers things 
moſt reſembling Dreams. If then (as Epicurus ſaith) the 
remembrance of a dead friend be a thing every way compla- 
cent; we may eaſily from thence imagin how great a 
Joy they deprive themſelves of, that think they do but 
embrace and purſue the Phantoms and Shades of their 
deceaſed Familiars, that have in them neither Know- 
ledge nor Senſe; but never expect to be with them 
again, nor to ſee their dear Father, and dear Mother, 
and ſweet Wife; nor have any hopes of that Familia- 
rity and dear Converſe they have, that think of the 
Soul with Pythagoras, Plato and Homer: Now, what their 
ſort of Paſſion is like to, was hinted at by Homer, when 
he threw into the midſt of the Souldiers, as they were 
engaged, the ſhade of Mnecas, as it he had been Dead; 
and afterwards again preſented his Friends with him 
himſelf, 

Coming alive and well, as brisk as ever, 

At which he ſaith, 

They all were over-joy*d, and left the ſhade, 

And him Embrac'd himſelf, ——— 
And ſhould not we then, when Reaſon ſhews us that 
a real converſe with Perſons departed this Life may be 
had; and that he that loves, may both feel and be with 
the party that affects and loves him; relinquiſh theſe 
Men that cannot ſo much as caſt off all thoſe airy Shades, 
and out- ſide Barks, for which they are all their time 
in lamentation and freſh Afflictions. Moreover, they 
that look upon Death as the Commencement of another 
and better Life, if they enjoy good Things, (o) are the 
better pleaſed with them, as expecting much greater 
hereafter; but if they have not things here to their 
Minds, they do not much grumble at it; but the hopes 


of thoſe good and excellent Things that are after 


Death, containing in them ſuch ineftable Pleaſures and 
ExpeQtances, wipe off and wholly obliterate every De- 
tet, and every Offence from the Mind, which as on a 
Road, or rather indeed in a ſhort deviation out of the 
Road, bears whatever befals it with great eaſe and me- 
diocrity. But now, as to thoſe co whom Life ends in 

Inſeuſibility 


| 
! 
ö 
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Inſenſibility and Diſſolution, Death bringing not to 
them a removal of Evils, though it be afflicting in 
both Conditions, yet is it more ſo to thoſe that live Pro- 
ſperouſly,than to ſuch as undergo Adverſity e For it cuts 
the latter but from an uncertain hope of doing better 
hereafter; but it deprives the former of a certain good, 
to wit, their pleaſurable living. And as thoſe Medici- 
nal Potions that are not gratetul to the Palate, but yet 
neceſlary, give ſick Men eaſe, but rake and hurt the 
well, juſt ſo (in my Opinion) doth the Philoſophy of 
Epicurus, while it promiſes to thoſe that live miſera- 
bly a Death not happy; and (p) to thoſe that do well, 
an utter extinction and diſſolution of the Mind; but quite 
obſtructs the Comfort and Solace of the Grave and 
Wiſe, that abound with good Things, by throwing 
them down from a happy living into a deprivation of 
both Life and Being. From hence then it is manifeſt, 
that the Contemplation of the loſs of good Things 
will afflict us in as great a meaſure, as either the firm 
hopes or preſeat Enjoyment of them create us. Yea, 
themſelves tell ns, That their being freed from the fond ſur- 
miſe of inceſſant and endleſs evils leaves them the moſt aſſur d 
and complacent Good,to wit, the contemplation of their own 
Delivery; and that Epicurus's Doctrin effects this, by ſtop - 
ping the fear of Death in the Souls Diſſolution. If then 
deliverance from the expectation of infinite Evils, be a 
matter of greateſtComplacence; how comes it not to be 
aiflictive to be bereft of eternal good Things, and to 
miſs of the higheſt and moſt conſummate Felicity ? For 
not to be, can be good for neither Condition; but is 
on the contrary both againſt Nature, and ungrateful to 
all that have a Being. But thoſe it eaſes of the Evils of 
_ Life, have, its very true, the want of Senſe to comfort 
them from the Evil of Death, (4) while they, as it 
were, make their eſcape from Life, But on the other 
hand, they that change from good Things to nothing, 
ſeem to me to have the moſt diſmaying End of all, it 
putting a period to their Happineſs. For Nature doth 
not fear Inſenſibility, as the entrance upon ſome new 
thing, but becauſe it is the privation of our preſent good 
Things; for though the deſtruction of all we can call 
Io V ö urs, 
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And Inſenſibility alflicts not thoſe that are not,when they 
are not, but thoſe that are, when they think what da- 
mage they ſhall ſuſtain by it, in the loſs of their Beings, 
and ia being not ſuffered {o much as to deſcend to Hell. 
Wherefore it is (7) neither the Dog Cerberus, nor the Ri- 
ver Corytus, that have made our Fear of Death endleſs; 
but the threatned danger of not being, repreſenting it as 
impolſihle for ſuch as are once extinct, to ſhitt hack a- 
rain into Being. For we cannot be Born twice; and our not 
lung muſt laſt fer ever, as Epicuris ſpeaks. For if our End 
he in not Being, and that be infinite and unalterable, 
then hath privation of Good ſouud out an eternal Evil, 
to wit, a never ending inſenſibleneſs. Itrodotus was 
much wiſer, when he ſaid, That (/) God's having taſted 
the ſcycet of Eternity, occaſions him to de me an himſelf envi- 
onſiy in it, and eſpet rally to thoſe that conceit themſelves happy, 
to hom pleaſure is but a bait for ſorrom, they being but per mit- 
ted to teſte of what they muſt be depri v' dof. For what Solace, 
or fruition or exultation would not the perpetually in- 
cd Thought of the Soul's being diſperſt into Inſinity, 
25 into a certain huge and vaſt Ocean, extinguiſh and 
1161] in thoſe that found their amiable Good and Beati- 
ade in Pleaſure? But, and it it be true (as Epicurus 
thinks it is) that moſt Men die in very acute pain, 
than is the fear of Death in ali reſpects incontolable ; 
7122147 us throug ; Evils unto a deprivation of Good. 
And yet they are never wearied with their brawling 
and Cnnning of all Per ſons to take the eſcape of Evil 
tor Good, and no longer to repute privation of Good 
er an Evil; though yet they ſtill coofei; what we have 
ailcrted, that Death hath in it nothing of either good 
Hops or Solace; but that all that's complacent and good, 
5 then wholly entinguiſhtzat which time thoſe men look 
tor many amiable, great and divine Things, that con- 
cel the Minds of Men to be unperiſhable and immors 
„ or at leaſt (t) to go about in certain long Revo- 
ludtons of times, being one while upon Earth, and ano- 
ther while in Heaven, until they are at laſt (% diſſolv'd 
win the Uuiverſe, and then, together with the Sun 
«v2 21992, ſublim'd into an intellective Fire. So large 
O | a Field, 
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a Field, and of fo great Pleaſures, Epicurus wholly cuts 
off, when he deſtroys (as hath been ſaid) the Hopes 
and Graces we ſhould derive from the Gods, and h 

that extinguiſhes, both in our ſpeculative Capacity, the 
deſire of Knowledge, and in our Active, the love of 
Glory; and confines and abaſes our Nature to a poor 
narrow thing, and that not cleanly neither, to wit, 
the Content the Mind receives by the Body; as if it 


were capable of no higher Good, than the eſcape of 
Evil. 


— ä 


The Tranſlators Emendations and Remarks. 


(4a) Ares put into writing. ] In his Dialogue a. 

N £ainit Colotes, which though it be Printed af. 
ter this in moſt the Editions I have met with, was yet 
written before it, and ſeems to me to be but ſome part or 
Fragmcat of what's here ſo often refer'd to. Beſides 
theſe, and the Tract of Superſtition, already render'd 
into Erolifh by me, he wrote ſeveral other Diſcourſes 
againſt the Fpicurcans; as may be ſeen by the Catalogue 
of his Writings, ſet cut by his Son Lamprias, and pub- 
liſh'd in the Front of Lis Works, z. e. Ao ainſt Epicurus'; 
Lectures, That :he Epicureans ſpeak greater Paradoxes than 
the Ports, Parallel Relations of Epicurean Repugnances, both 
Grecian and Roman. Acadenuck Exerciſes againſt Epi- 
curus, concerning what's in our Power. Select Sentences out 
of the Stoicks, and Epicureans, with their Confutations. 
But theſe are all loſt through the injury of Time, 

(Y Several! thingt have happened. J The Text is, % 
your» Moves s , tO Which I add adzor to make 
up the ſenſe. Hermannus Cruſerius renders a&ots bY 
Complura, as it he had read it @a«oyz, and Mr. Amit 
after him, Pluſerrs propos. 3 

(c) They ought not to rum curſorily.] He here prepares 
his Reader to expect a more than ordinary exactneſs in 
this Diſcourſe. 

(d) 1 am ſure Heraclides. This is not the great 
Platonick Heraclides, whoſe Lite we have in Diogenes 


Laertius, 


5 _ Jes Gi WwAas Ft — 
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Laertiut, and that is mention'd a little below among the 
Philoſophers, libelled by Fpicurus and Metrodorus; but 
the f mous Grammarian Heraclides, who was Diſciple to 
Dydimus, and flouriſh'd at Rome in the time of Claudius 
and Nero, and ſo was contemporary with our Author. 
His curious Alegories pon Homer (ſeem'd to be hinted 
at by Plutarch in this Diſpute) are ſtill extant, atleaſt 
ſome part of them. 

( Brffooneries, Trollings. ] The Bufforneries here men- 
tion'd, ſeem to be the peculiar charge of Ariſtetle, and 
to reter to the Hymn compoſed by him in honour of his 
great Friend and Diſciple Hermias, whoſe Daughter Py= 
thias he Married. This Hermias was originally a Ser- 
vant to one Eubulus, a Grandee and Philoſopher in Bith- 
via; but when Ariftorle came acquainted with him, he 
was conſtituted by the great King of Perſia, Gover- 
nour, or (as the Greek ſtile is) Tyrant of Ararnens, a 
ſmall Town in Aſia. Dirgenes Laertins hath oblig'd 
us with a Copy of this Hyma, which the Reader may 
peruſe at his leiſure 4 though Athe;as will not have it 
to bea Hymn, becauſe the word Pæau is not in it. All 
that can lay, is, that Ariforle had his tailings. But 
Jure eſt Doflori, &c. Epicurus hath forgat, It ſeems, 
s OWN % Paans to Madam Leontion, ot which more 
1200, The Story of Hermias's being Ariſtotles Pathick, 
and of Ariſtotle's Marrying his Whore,aud of his doing 
Sacrifice to her, was ſift raiſed by Iycen, and afterwards 
i1cuſtrionfly propagated by Arif ippus, aud the Fpicure- 
415, and all the Drolls of. that time; but it was withal 
nervoully refuted by Apellicon the Tera, in a particular 
1ract writ tor that purpoſe, as the great Ar:ſtoctes in- 
forms us. 

The Trollings refer to Socrates, whoſe witty, ſmooth 
and florid Expreſſion was, it ſeems, by Fp:c:rws and his 
Friend Metroderus Illed Nes Which is a word 
dedluc'd from anw3 ?, which was a ſna'l Vial in which 
the Ancients kept the ſweet Oils andt'ertumes they were 
U:04 10 andint themſelves with, as the Pal itcis did 41 
tueir Colours. Sudas renders anuwuds When uſed in a 
luudable ſenſe by eder, which is a AAnſic al Foice in 

O 2 pronunciatios 


— 
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pronounciation. I knew not how to render it better in 
this place than by Trellings, Mr. Amiot's Vanitex is too 
laxe a word. 

Pythagoras is charg'd with Arregance by reaſon of the 
ſublimity of bis Speculation, and the ſeverity of his Man. ec 
ners; which together with the ſuſpicion many had that WI ac: 
his Followers aim'd at Empire, was the cauſe that the pe 
Tralians Maſſacred them all by a popular Inſurrection, N. 
and demoliſh'd their Colleges about the time of Socra- . 
tes, after they had flouriſh'd about two hundred and fifty BW wi 
Years. Of which ſee the incomparable Sc: hefferus,in his 
Treatiſe, De natur & conſtitutione Philoſophiæ Italia 
Printed at Up/al. 

Five, & amicitias ſemper cole, crimen ob iſtud 

Pythagoreorurs periit Schelu ro a Sophorum. Auſon. 


As for the |Whyorings here ſpoken of, they ſeem to be the 


proper charge ef Protagoras, not only by the order df ic 
Names, but by the Character of the Man, of which p 
| ſhall ſay more, when I come to ſpeak about the Ss ll i! 
phiſts. ol 
Theophraſtus aud Heraclides are accuſed of Aſſaſſina- 5 
tion, for having freed their Countries from the Tyran- Wt \ 
nies of Uſurpers, as will be ſeen in the proceſs of this J 
Diſcourſe. And what wender 15 it if Foicaus and Metro- v 
doru: complemented them M barſhly, when the latter oi ll t 
them (as our Author informs us in his Diſpute again 
Colotes,) charg'd the two renowned Heroes, Lycurgus and J 
Selon, with having (as he calls it) ds Ur cas Wen, i. e. 4 f 
liberal Dole of Faingiory; this he wrote in his Treati/e C 


of Fliloſopi.y. 

The word that ] have rendred Winning Counterfeit!, 
was un derſtood by none of the Verſions that I have hl * 
met with, except that of honeſt Philemon Holland,who Ml * 
rendred it Counter, eit Hypocrites, The ingenious Mr. 5 
Amiot himſelf moſt ſenſeletsly joins 2zevgtrsr and 2 - 
1 * together, & then renders them malhentrenx CONTI premnts. 
Theſe Ez:vsrrer you mutt know were a ſort of Players at 
Athens, that juſtructed others in Mouruful Accents and 
ichs, to ſit them to be the Actors of Pragedies MS. 
gn 
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* 751 Baeugey 0's emitAuueyors x 417075 Sr 217%; 19 
ſuith Demoſthenes, i. e. Hiring your {If with thoſe Players 
they call deep- ſighers. And Imagine they meant by this 
Nickname to expole the Pyrrhonian Party, who were no- 
n- ted to be Melancholy Men, and not only of an un— 
at WM acqguieſcing, but alſo of a querulovs and diſſatisfied Tem- 
he per; and this 1 think the rather becauſe my Arthor's 
n, Nephew, Sextis Ot. CHæronea, commonly called Empiri- 
4 the only ſtanding Aſlertor of thit ancient Sect,) 
ty hen he quarrels with Eyicuru for his ſcurrilous reflecti- 
ls ons upon his Pyrrhoman Maſter Naufiphanes, recites theſe 
4, very words out of one of h's Epiſt les ro the Philo ſephers 
„ Mitylene, Jtỹ I Z 785 Paructres Y ue w 
A geiy 75 EU G. i. e. And I verily believe t/ eſe 
whining Regues well think me to be this Lump of Lights 
D:{ciple. 
Is Tho Croſs-grain'd Fellcws ſeem to be meant of the Fol- 
of lowers of Euclid of Megara, who from their vein of Diſ- 
h puting and Arguing upon all Subjeéts pro and con, were 
gs filed Dial:Aicks and Eriſl ic. And therefore | have alter- 
ed the Poetick word maAvpfipse Into A ef 35 which 
- was the very Name that Eyicurus was uſed to call theſe 
7. Megarick Philoſophers by,as both Laertius and Heſychins 
15 [uftrins atteſt. Theſe Dialects were upon the maln the 


0- very ſame with the Fyrrhonian Seekers or Scepticks, and 
of WM ticreforetore might very fitly be joined with them. 

lt As for Hipparchus, whether he be intended in the word 
id FL:ckbeads (Carus Ad) cannot at preſent either af- 


fm or deny: But it is not unlikely; for he was a very 
„ crions Mathematician, and in this vyed with great IA. 
„ himſelf. And the Epicureans had a peculiar Piguc a- 


„ Wl aiaſt the Mathematicks, as you will fee by and by, 1 
0 might here add, that belides theſe, the Platoniſts wee 
10 ittied by Epic uriis AIG UTIKIN E:; that is, D:onyft::ss Tren- 
r. her- Chapl uuns; and Denocrisus An &, that is, Dre u- 
- ocritus; and ſeveral others by the like Names. 

4 ) Aiſtodemus then ſubjoyn'd.] The Greek Text hath 
It \upming for Aetsb i οe , by a miſtake of the Co- 


doc, Ariforle being freſh in his memory, and a more 
„iar Name than Ariſtodemus. Cruſerins faw the Slip, 
, O 3 and 


| 
f 
þ 
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and mended it in his Verſion, and fo did Mr. Amir af. 
ter him. This Ariſtodemus was a very great Platoniſt, 
and one of Plutarch's intimate Familiars, as himſelf tells 
us Againſt Colotes. 


(s) In ſo many Books. ] I ſuppoſe in his Books of the 
Poets afterwards mentioned. 


(hb) Our Fellows. Here I read te for Sieg, which 
is neceſſary to make ita Verſe, I wonder none of the 
Verſions ſaw it. 


Ad £7 I 1 6 A Er pars =α⁰ ,“, 


(i) We'll prove. | For emditug, I read amditu 
without 53, as Paulus Tetavius found it in his Minus 
ſcript. 

( Pray propoſe. | For ais & eee, I tead dun; 
N & ypela, Aud in the next words, &my for &my. 
So Amiot. dis- jc. | 

(1) But anſwer yon. To dmxewoueres add out of Fe- 
$avins's Manucript Uni y. 

(n] Perforated.) For zzr27wrewutroy I read vamim- 
fo. 

(n) In a manner. ] After 2d I read 941699 : For there 
needs a qualification. 

(o As to pain.] For @ I read @r. 

(p) For pain will not troll of.] Before 3413 I read 
8. So did Mr. Amiot when he tranſlated, La diſtreſſe 
de la dloultur na garde de plifſer et de couler ainſi. 

() Feeble and ſoon pall d.] For a n read a3; 3 

(r) If we touch.] For d amſerra, | read with Tu- 
webus Fulcobius and Borgarſins di amſorve, and fo have 
lander, Cruſerins and Amiot tranllated it. 

( 1 ) To. banter us. So! render L&Y0ACY £97. 
lion Verſion of Gratia Maria Gratij. Se pero non burla. 

(t) After ſhe had once.) For ny #x, I read Gy uy. 
And this Lection appear eth neceſſary from Laertius, who 


reckons this among the x-e/a Sfw, Or prime opinions of 


Epicur US; 1. e. That pleaſure Canoe angment in the Body, 
after that which pains through defect, for want of a compicat 
Indolence, is once remov'd, but only diverſifies. 


(11) Large 


The Ha- | 


= a ed au _ yood 
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(% Large paſture. ] For vo nwe;, I read a; voud;s 
80 Hlander's Verſion. Ore ſono paſcoli. Gratia Maria 
Gratij. a 
60%) For It hac Iſle. For rd, I read with Turnebut, 
Ylcobizs and Bong ærſius s , as it is in Homer's Text. 


Non eſt apt us Equis Inhacæ locus. Horace. 


(x) To paſ. ] Here I inſert wen%ns with the Halian 
Verſion, that hath Trappaſſano. 

(y) A freſh Cast for the Body.] The Text here is 
1-1uan 7% owpar2:; For which Turnebns, Vulcobin: and 
Borg arſius, together with Paulus Petavius's Manuſcript, 
read AE, Which to me is equally unintelligible. 
Nor do the Verſions at all relieve me. Hermannu: Cri = 
ſcrius renders it, Vas defrutorium ;, Aylander, Colum; Phi- 
lemon Hollana,a Receptory and Gratia Maria Sratij Lame 
b:cco del corpo. What Amiot read, is very uncertain, for 
he Paraphraſes. Ihave veatur'd however to change it in- 
[9 24:40, which (3s Budeus tells us out of Athenens) 
iiZnilies Teſta, or an Earthen Cab; in which ſenſe Ho- 
cr uſes the word #4223 In his Tenth Iliad. 


? p p , N / a 
IL d N. αꝰον UT ned 7410 eO. 


Where Euſtathius explains it by 73>, 4 Cask. 

(z) A freſh Pipe may. j Betore 71; | inſert a , or 
64100 

(4) Ia his fancy. For @ 4:70 I rcad «@ 4. 

(b) The Cyrenaicks.] The Fcunder of this Set was 
Ariſt.ppus of Cyrene, who was one of the Hearers of Se- 
rites, but carried away nothing from him but his admi— 
rable converſation, and good humour, to which he at- 
tain'd even to a Perfection, or rather indeed to a faulty 
Exceſs ; for it inſeatibly engag'd him in a Paraſitical and 
Senſual Life. He afterwards drew up ſuch a Moral, 
25 might beft correſpond with his own lactation and 
Practice, in which he made Pleaſure to he the utmoſt 
Deſign of Humane Life. This was afterwards tran- 
ſcribed by Epicuru, though with lels Wit, for want of 
zeill in the Science, which he greatly contemned for 
waut of having them. The bother Dog (Diogenes 1 

O 4 can) 
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mean) was uſed to call Ariſtippus Bamuvey xuva, i. e. 
the Royal Dog, becauſe he loved to haunt the Courts of 
Princes for Provant only, which he called Regibys wi, 
Horace drew out his Picture in this one Verſe. 


Omnis Ariſtippum decuit color & ſtatus & res. 


(c) For it will not perhaps ſeem ſtrange.) After lg! 
infer S d wy for there is an apparent Flaw, 
: (4) A. what time it ſcems little. ] For & witegyra, read 
& AX RS:. 
(e) As to account it for their bentfit.] For ovyaot;en, 
I read with Paulus Petavius's Manmſcript οναοf mn, 
) Neither doth it befit.] For #n | reod e. 
(g) What one twitted Carneades w. %. ] Foren 
7 Koprizfyp, I read S Tie + KRahEνu with Y- 
lander's Verſion. For 1 hd no fuch Man as Corniades; 
nor is it a likely Name, Carneades was a great Sceptick, 
and the Founder of that they call the Nem, or Third Aca- 
demy, which brought the Socratick Philoſophy to a per- 
fect Pyrrhonianiſm. He was none of the modeſteſt 
Men in the World, and therefore may well enough be 
the Man. e 
(b) With Hedeia or Leontion] Theſe were two of 
Epicurus's Miſtreſſes, of which more anon. 
(i) At what Twentieth day Feaſt. ) The Followers of E- 
picurus were wont, beſides their Maſter's Birth-Day, to 
2?2Þ the Twentieth day of each Month as a kind of 
Feſtival, or Sunday; it may be becauſe it was ſacred 
to Apolo (for fo the Erymologicum magnum tells us:) frem 
whence they were in ſcorn called Eicadiſtæ, 1. e. Twentieth 
any Man, as you may lee in Athenaus. Menippus the G- 
nic, among other of his Writings mentioned by Laerti- 
4, hath one intitled thus, Againſi the Birth days of Epi- 
curus, and the Trenticth-days celebrated by thoſe of his Par- 
ty. Yea, Fpicurus himſelf in bis { aſt Will and Teſta- 
ment (which yon nave at large in Laertius) makes men- 
tion of a d (that's his word) to be held by his Fellow 
F Hilo, opher ' pon the Zreutieth day o / each 17 oh. - 
(k) Or good Health) For tv 93::ay, I read iv,. 
50 Mr, Amiot, Ferme diſpoſſtion. | N 
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(1) As they term it. For ena, I read S. 

(m) Agathobulus.] This is the ſame I ſuppoſe with A- 
riſtobulus in Laertins. Fpicuus had three Brothers, Nro- 
cles, Chæredemus and Ariſtobulus, all Philoſophers. Of 
which Neocles wrote a Book of his own Sett, as Snidas tells 
us; and was the Author of the Sentence Aa 3 fda, i. e. 
Live conceal d, which you find refvted by Plutarch, in a 
particular Tract, in which you alſo find mention made 
of the fore-ſaid Ariſtobulus. N 

(9) Night to the ableſt. ] adire mixre the Baſil and 
Aldine Editions have & Jeyz ue, which Arnoldus Fer 
ros, after P. Victorious corrects wdive i,, ond the 
verſe is out of eA/chylus's Suppliants. 

(o) They could never. ] For Juvautysr, 1 read quid A sI. 
So Cruſerius and Amiot 11 their Verſions. 

(p) The concur ſions of Seas. ] The Text here hath h- 
cuy reg y xn, Which Nylander renders Maris pericula; 
Cruſerius, Maris ſavitiam. Ferronus, Mare vocale. Amiot 
une Mer bray ante. [ read it Mawoy vitae as : For 1 find 
exp, in Suidas, as the Expolition of the SzerTis : 
And the following Relative vs” a, ſhews the necclity 
ot a Plural Antecedent. 

(9) In his Foyage to Lampſacus. ] Epicurus was Born at 
Athens the Seventy Nine Olympiad, and about ſeven years 
after the Death of Plato. His Parents were Neecle, and 
Cereſtrata, of the Gergettian Precinct. His Father Neo- 
les was (as Strabe informs us) one of the 1 wo Thouſand 
ſoor that were ſent ont by the Republic to plant in Sao. 
nere, after fome ſmall acquaintance with the Fyrrho- 
/- 7 Neuſiphanes, he began to play the Philoſopher him- 
ef at his Parents Houſe, where to help to maintain them, 
le kept a Grammar School. Quum agellu cum non alerer 
if p¹E6i Ludi magiſt es fait, ſaith Cicero. From thence he 
removed to Mytilent in the Iſle of Lesbo-, where he ſet up 
2 ſecond time for both School-Maſter and Philoſopher ; 
and from thence he went to that fam'd Oracle of Pria- 
% Lampſacus, where he had all his chief Diſciples 7. 2. 
luactr odor. Timecrares, Polyenus and bis dear Colotin 
called by Platarch elſewhere, the young Gentlemen of Lamp= 
{cus : And in fine, he returued home to Athens, gle 
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after a ſhort acquaintance with the Platoniſt Pamphilus 
whom he quickly learnt to deſpiſe, he ſet up an Acade: 
my of his own in his Garden. 

r) In hi: Book againſt the Sophiſts.] Theſe Sophiſt; 
had their riſe inP7oragora:,who had been ſometime aDic. 
ciple of Democritz,'s ; bui being (as is moſt likely) diſ- 
guſted with the Old Man's Hypochondriac Melancholy 
and over-Intenſe Speculation ; he addicted himſelf to the 
more agreeable Studies of Language and Oratory; and 
afterwards came to Athen: where he ſet up a private 
Aeademy (and, as ſome ſay, in the Houſe of Euripides the 
Tragedian) where for an hundred 42a piecee, he in- 
ſtructed young Gentlemen in Oratory, and the Art of 
diſputing; upon which he was (as we are told by Laer- 
tins) vulgarly known by the name of Sophia, or the Wit : 
and Suidas tells us plainly, he was the Sophiſt. From 
this Academy ſprung almoſt all the then famous Wits 
of Greece, as Gorgi«s the Leontine, Prodicus the Celon, 
Tfecrates the Athenian, and the Great Socrates him- 
ſelf. At laſt he ventur'd to publiſh a Diſcourſe about the 
Gods, which had this paſſage in the very front of it; 
As to the Gods, I cannot ſay they either are, or are not: 
For which it was a little after ordered to be publickly 
burnt in the Market-place. His grand Tenet was this; 
That there is no ſuch thing as real Knowleave, or eit her abſo- 
Inte Truth or Falſhood; but that all depend. pon our Opini- 
on, and therefore that both the paris of a toinradiftion may 
be equally true. In briet, he was the firſt that (as Laertins 
ſpeaks) moved the=OCratick way of Diſput ing pro and con; 
and therefore may be well reckoned the common Father 
of all the Sceptical Sects, whether Academicks Diale- 
&tics, or Pyrrhonians. Sextrs of Charonea (as I ſaid be- 
fore) is the only remaining Specimen of this ſort of Phi- 
loſophy. And I think it not unworthy the remark, that 
Socrates was charged at his Trial with no other Crimes 
than thoſe of Protagoras, viz. That he did not account thoſe 
fer Gods that the Rep blick did: That he made the iirhove ns 
wy pc, l. e. the wrong ſide of the Argument to bethe 
right, And, that he debauch'd the Youth. And Prodicus,a 
known Protagoriſt, ſuffered the fame ſort of death with 
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Soc rates, and ws Nagheipar , vir, i. e. as ſpoiling the 
Youth, as Sui das ſaith. Such then was the ſtate or Philo- 
ſophy at that time, until at laſt that great Aanenſis of 
Nature, Ariſtotle reduced the Mercury of thele great 
Spirits to ſome kind of coniiſtence by the help of Di- 
ſtinction and Method, which he wiſely grounded npon 
the Propriety of the Diction of that Republick ; of 
which, as of all other Critical Learning, he was a com- 
pleat Maſter : Inſomuch that he and his Divine Diſciple 
7{heophraſtus, may well be look d upon as the two grand 
Auchors of the then floating Sciences. But ſo far now 
were our Epic ure ans from approving of any fort of Lear- 
ning at all, that it was their uſual out-cry, mwddav u 
(x5 e401 2847 1. e. Fly all kind of Learning, Sirs; as Epi-= 
curut once Wrote to his hand ſome Friend Pythocles. Vea, 
Laertius himſelf owns they were yſed to call thoſe of 
their own party that they found addicted to Letters. hy 
the Nick-Name of Sophiſts,to oppoſe them to the 5e 
or Genuin Diſciples of Epicurus. 1 ſhall bur dd our 
Authors own Character of the Sophiſts, which je pves 
us in his Life of Themiſtocles. That they call So ,h 
he is indeed nothing elſe but a certain frewaneſs and pert fas 
nacity in State= Hſfuirs; and they that have jo with it the 
u and Amouſcades of Lame, and the amuſing Artifice 
„ Haranoung, are called ophiſts. Butl am tov long, 
and perhaps (which is worſe) impertinent. 

(Y That this hath befal'es him. | For 7&7 I read on, 
aud a little after MD 4uy Hf 09 T6) 7:4 127 (i Ov. 

(t) Eſcaping cf Evil. | For eva zaxe 1 read guy xox 
with the Verions, 

(ir) Occaſioas ſome to miſtałe. ] For iyuuior, I read 
OY . | 

(w) To out-go that of the gar. ] For vs, I read .- 
14% So lande and Amor: Verlions. 

(x) Allows their Joy.] For amdinzn, I read with Y- 
landers Verſion cv et. 

( y ) Freedom from Pain. ] For ,, read Ani. 

(2) By Endeavour. ] For of dun, L read dune, as 
woll here as in the following Claule. 


(a) E vtrlaſting 
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(a) Everlaſting Torments. | For es ix, I read 56% 
4 N Note, that the Ancient Grecians did hold an 
Eternal Pnniſhment, but it was only for ſome few, that 
they took to be paſt reclaiming ; for to the moſt the 
Torments of Hell were hut a kind of Purgatory. 

(6b) Had our Surmijes.] This was one of Epicuru's xuel- 
4 Ha, Or Maſter-Sentercer, and mention'd by Laerr,z. 

(c) Avout things after Death.] For went + Savary, | 
read o/ vin my N ν,uLu. | 

(a) Neither the Epicurean vor the Brute. \For «Jtmgy, 
I read with Arnoldus Ferronus «Nees. 

e) Trat Death x nothing to 1.1 Tis was another of 
Epicurys's Sentences, aud likewite in /.aerting, 

(/) They deprive themſelves.| For ems, 1 read duni. 

(g) Require the telling of it. For x-+Wo dv, the Aldine 
and Baſil Editions have zaaevorry; ; and Turnebu, Vulcobi- 
w and Ron garſius read ue £v-0r ; but it ſhould be ww wworny, 

(hb) A Stream. | For fans, | read ede. 

(i) The Delights that accrue.) After watvud 7, I inert 
nddyas. 

(k) Pm Mad.) For Ls0NLAya I”, [ rcad Us 09 14.2! It, 
Furor inceſſit Pieridum avins, Ferronve. 

(1) And again.] For g W. Iread with Ferron x, N. 

(wm) As Apollodotus telt ws. |] I know very well he 
means Apollodorus Log iſt icu, as Lacrtiu: calls him in his 
Life of Pythagoras, as Arithmeticus, ASITIS in Arhenant ; 
but | would no more alter it than I would Azathobrlus 
a hove into Ariftobuln:;, it is not unuſual with Ancicet 
Writers to tranſcribe the ſeaſe ot Names, when there 
are two that border very ncar upon one another. 

(n) Fer which a ſplendid Ox. ] The words in the Text 
are xe:yo h @ ravmen. Athenaus repreſents them thus, 


xaos in & Ne Ad Turnebits, Viddoohins and Bongar- 


fas would have Plutarch to have 19 written them: kut 
that is utterly uncertain; for it is like he wrote them by 
Memory; and ſo perhaps did Atherers too. Taertils 
writes them, 2% h 3m 4aay'y ũ the matter is not great; 

but I believe however the hrſt word ſhould be ee. 
(e) Cold in King Hicron's Cromn.] Hicron Ring of Sy- 
racuſe having order'd a Goldſmith to make him a arg 
| | rowu 
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Crown for Apollo's head, aud being Jealous he had put a 
Cheat upon him, by embaſing the Gold with ſome other 
Metal,deſfired Archimedes to ſignifie him of the Truth of 
the thing; and if it was fo, to give him an account of 
the true proportion of both the Gold aad Alloy : Which 
he did in the manner here hinted at. The Story is at 
large in Vitruvins, and the particular way oi doing it is 
exa ly deſcrib'd in a late alian I ract, written by Jo- 
annes Baptiſta Hodierna z and iutitled Archimide Redivivo. 

(p) Heleap'd up.] For tEdaam, | read tEnxure. 

(9) With ſuch vebhemence.] For umn; ;, the Baſil 
Edition hath ekiredws #mws, as | have render'd it. 

(r) Like perpetual Springs. ] Atter 4evy4ss | inſert mes, 
there being a word loſt. 

(s) Pythocles ] 1 aertins tells us this Pythocles was a very 
handſome Man, that Epicurus was thought to have a great 
kindncis for. His Epiſtle about the Meteors which is 
ſtill exrant in Laertius is directed to him. 

(% Other new onet.] For ama, | read dM: N. 

(w) North the rejoycing at. | For wm K, I read 
wn TE . 

(x) Above any ot her.] For Sap ovn vey, | read va fy - 
Ti:q ©): 

( Amnanias.) *Iwns is the Word in the Text; but 
Patus Peravins's MS. had OH,, and Aylander ſo tran- 
lated it. Ferrones Writes him Ameinras. 

e Waroled by ſofteſt tongue. | For 4yruwer, | read 
nes. 

(2) The Problems about Hutes.] For i æu]l | read 
a 

(4) It will ford flatter. ] After zee infert Bg er, 
according to Ay/ander and Ferronas's » erſions. 

(c Any langer than it is hopinio. | For d irapiom, L[ 
react ben din Gy ] And Firavins hath avaurntus 
% e, for wynwoyey my, WhhICh ſcams more expreſſive. 
(A) But now. For wxrgv Peravin's M. S. hath gun d. 

(e) He quitted the City.] Here is a great Flaw, but [ 
have hapjily made it up ot of the Diſpute avainit Co- 
lates; and for e a5 2 a Ne 99722. Migge, | read * 4 9 
a., IIe 4 Bn Minn. This Aitires (25 Lacrtius in- 
' forms 
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form vs) was Steward to Ly/imachus (T ſuppeſe he means 
the oo Ari/tiaes the juſt) nd a great Favourite of 
Ericarns's, aid much admir'd by him, iniomuch that in 
one oi his Epiſtles to lu ae ſtiled him Hates dea, i. e. 
S gera gi Pean, words caken out of the Liturgy ot Apollo, 
T !tarch, in the forementioned place, adds further, that 
Le was a Captive, and one that had formerly belonged 
to tr. King of Perſia. 

(/ ) When Dion by the meaſures he gave him.] Our Au- 
thor iu hiso:ten mentioned Diſcourſe againſt Colotes hith 
this ſtrange Paſlage. Plato left indeed behind him in Wri- 
ting, very admirable Diſcourſes about Laws and Government, 
but he drew up far better ones for his particular Friends, by 
which Sicily was fer at Liberty by Dion, and Thrace by 
Heraclides and Python, w/o rcok off Cotys. 

(g) You have given a very gallant.) For 6hwaintune, 1 
read imuinndSire, as Xy/ander, Amiot and Ferronus rel» 
der it. | 

(!) Such as L eoniion,} For oz, Petaviuss M S. reads 
275 and | read 1 5 and tor NN, | read N 41 dl Out 
ot Latitius, Who adds two Ladies more to the number, 
L . Erotien and Afar main. As to Madam Leontion, we 
have a Letter of hers fil] extant among Alciphron's Epi- 
tles, it is directed to one Laie where ſhe makes brave 
Sport with the uncouth and importune Audreſſes of her 
ancient Gallant, Ericurus: Bur ſome will, I Know, ay, 
it is one of Diotimuss Sham-Letters, who was ſct on by 
C'5;y/ropas,to expole him bycounte rfeiting ſmuttyEpiltles, 
in his and his Friends Names: A fine Office this is for a 
grave Stoick. . 

(i) Epic ws's Philoſophic Garden.) Epi curus( as Was 1 id 
before) kept his Academy in a Garden 3 whence his 


Follower Apollodorus had the pleaſant name of Kepory- 


raunus, or the Goucrnour of the Garden. 

(k For his ſweet and pretry Pumonr. | After . 2 
Sela Ladd res. 

(!) As that they call a Sardinian Laughter.] The Greek 
Text hath Saidtayds, Which Iurnebus, i lcobins and B 011 
garſſas Correcied into Eagdin ; | ſuſpett it ſhould be 
Se:daunÞ, though I know Tf is the more cem- 

mon 
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mon word: The Mi lan Edition of Suidas (Which is the 
beſt) hath Za , and the Order of the Letters 
confim this reading in him: 

w—— Mel SN uw 

Eaedivioy whe Toy 


ſaith Homer. 


A Sardinian Lang hter was uſed anciently as a Proverb, 
to denotea counterfeit or forc'd Laughter ; and the occa- 
fon of it was this, The People of Sardinia were in anci- 
ent times under the Government of the Phenicians of 
Carthage ; and therefore followed their Mode of offering 
young Children to Saturn; the manner of it was thus, 
the Priefts kindled a Fire within the hollow of the Cop- 
per Statue, and when they thought it hot enough, they 
then threw the miſerable Infant into his glowing FEmbra- 
ces : Upon which it immediately ſhrunk and grinn'd, at 
the ſight whereof the Superſtitious Multitude cry'd out, 
that it laugh'd for joy. We have this Story related to 
us by Suidas, upon the Credit of Clitarchus, à very an- 
cient Writer, who compoled a particular Treatiſe 
about Carthage. 

(m) Epaminondas.) It is no ſmall glory to the ancient 
Philoſophy of Pythagoras, that this matchleſs Hero was 
the Diſciple of Lyſis the Pythagorean. 

(n) The Strumpet of Kyziccum.)] This Gentlewoman 
was named Themiſ/o, and was Wife to one Leontew of 
Lampſacus : Laertius tells us ſhe made Profeſſion of Phi- 
loſophy. 

(e) Of their own living. J For I evny ger, I read 4 
4 ον Cop. 

G All chaunt rude Carola. ] For uhr, I read with Pe- 
radius ULya ma, 

(9) When I had once learn'd.] For in | read z and for 
c ulw + Syrups win, With Petavin's Manuſcript. 

(r) In brief.) For x; *waoy, | read x3 ZA. 80 
Amiot. 

And ſends forth.] For dvey2ourny | rcad dyayio- 
UNS, | 

) For the Soul of Man.] For wn, 1 read di, with 
lander and Amiss Veriious. 
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(x) Yea theſe.) For mw, | read Twru, With H. 
lander and Amiot. | 

(w) Thy Father got thee.) For mowa, | read with 
Petavins*s Manuſcript e And fo both Xylander 
and Amor have rendred it. And Petavias hath for my. 
044 Se, TAVTS a. . 

(x) Tea and in conferring.) Beſides x) Tt Unuray, read 
with Petuvius's Manuſcript as 

(3) But ſhould the pleaſures of the Body.] For 631 read 
en. $2 ſome of the Verſions. 

() To Men of Aition.] For neg yuan I read wezyus, 
But perhaps it is a miſtaken repetition of the foregoing 
word eez«nwuis, and therefore onght to be left out. 

(4) For the Battle at Marat hon. ] For Maggdon I read 

Na RN. 

(b) It is very eaſie then to imagin.] For mpeg may, IL read 
* 2 zen, accord ing to Petavinss Manuſcript, 

(6) With his Fellow-Pedant Democrates. | That Epicurys 
was a School-maſter, hath been noted, and is fur- 
ther conhrmed by Timon the Pyrrhonian,the Author of 
thoſe malicious lnvectives, called the $:/7;, or Skewes, in 
theſe two Verſes which contain his Character. 

TS cu gimtay N KT) tu Sas way, 
Tegpw dE, ariyuſome] 3 Colrmm?. 
Which are thus Trauliaated by Hadrianus Junius: 


Ulti miu: e Phyjici: JURCA'A que Sam, 50 Fert, 
Grammatices Docter, fervently, libid.nis ſtu. 
And I have thus EHiſh' d them in batt. 


*® 


Toe Fagg end of Thileſophy 

Train d up in Samian honeſty; 

uo of youns Boys was Letter-teacher, 
And of all Men the greateſt Lecher. 


(4) The blackning Dec ces] Ahe Fpicureæus were in the 
firſt place baniſh'd Rowe Þy the public Order of the Senate: 
Secondly, the Republic of Meſſina in Arcadia, expell'd 
them their Coaſts, ſaying, They were the heſt of the Tout h, 
and that they ſtaind the Gevernmeit by their E einacy and 
Atheiſm: And they requir'd them to depart their Borders 

by 
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bysun-ſet: And when they were gone, they ordered the 
Priefts to pur ĩſie the Temples, the Timuchi or Magiſtrates, 
and the whole City; Laſtly, the Republic of Lycos, in 
the Iſlle ofc anch, drave certain of them out of their City, 
and paſt the following Decree againſt them. That the Con- 
trivers of the Feminine, VUngenerous and Fulſom Philoſopiy; 
and beſides that, the declared Enemies of the Gods, ſhall by 
open Proclamation, be warr'd out of Lyctos; alſo that if 
any one of them ſhall hereafter preſume to return. and ſet 
light by theContents of thisDecree, he ſhall ſtand naked tn the 
Pullory, over againſt the Hall of Taft ice, for 

twenty days togetherʒ and beſmeared over with Democrati- 
Haney and Mill, that he may be ſtung to cal Perſecu- 
Death by Waſps and Flies; and if he ſhall tion. 

chance not to Die within that time, he ſhall then be clad in 
Womens Attire, and be thrown down a Precipice. See Sui- 
das in the words *EeizyG and Rue. 

(e] Andto liquor ones Eyes. ] Cleomedes reckons among, 
the other #14pFopbre,or putid expreſſions of Epicurus, ſuch 
as firm Conſtitutions of the Body, and ſure Hopings about it, 
Liquoring ones eyes to ( Attaguaiydatue!) tor Crying.Some 
of which he ſaith may be loolt upon, as proceeding from 4 
low and abject Spirit; and others again as taken out of ſame 
SuperſtitiousOr:ſon of ſome that pray in certain Jewiſh and di- 
ſtorted Cants. much viler than the very hiſſings of Snakes. Av 
mong theſe may be reckon'd his i 4'1yxcavſdowarm, or 
Divine Outcries, as himſelf called them. An inſtance 
of which we have in a Letter of his to Leontion; which 
tho his good Friend Læertius ſeems to inſinuate it aStoic 
Sham, yet ſince himſelt thought fit to recite it, I ſhall 
not ſcruple to render it verꝰatim. The Paſſage is this: 
Sovereign Pean, my dear Pretty little Leontion ! with what 
a noiſe of Clapping did thy dear little Letter fill me, while J 
was reading of it | So that Sextus the Pyrrhonian might 
have reaſon to ſay, Epicurus appears in many things very 
rude ; nor dot h he obſerve the common Decencies oj Converſ a- 
ton, And yet his three largeEpiſtles in Diogenes Laertius 
ſeem to me to be written ia a tolerable ectemporary At- 
tie Style. 
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) Of Hegeſiana.c.] This was ſome extraordinary 
Friend of Fpicurus's : For Laertius tells us his Treatiſe of 
Sanity was entituled Heyeſianox. 

(g) Freed from ill.) For ixulegir $f Um 7 I read 
Ne her amy . SO Hlander and Amor's Ver. 
ſions. 

(% More and greater.] For dC 8% 8, ber, Peta. 
vius's Manuſcript reads water 8! , | 

(i) But nom.] For & g read with Petaviuss Many. 
ſcript . | 

( k) The beſt ſort. ] For Cermoy I read S. Nigvy. 

(1) Their clean and generous.] For wheat; I read - 
he eg . 

(m) The Deity is not therefore conſtrained.) This is one 
of the prime Dogms of Epicurus, mentioned by Laertius 
I mean the firſt Clauſe of the Sentence. 

(n) Phœbus who whirl:. | For this Reaſon the Prin- 
cipal Rites of all Nations were originally to the Sun. 
And, 


EIS Zed, d., Aly, &. HAH A Ae. 
love, Pluto and the Sun, 
And Bacchus, are all one. 


(o) Should not be beloved.) For Yrapiaii ciyar I read 
S* $121 wy ava. 

(p) As we that ſtand.] For 38 V read ape, ſo ſe- 
veral of the Verſions. 
(q) The Confidence and Rejoycing.] Theſe were two 
Canting Words of Epicurus's. | 

(r) Pan.] Pan was the Jupiter of the Arcadian Pa- 
ſtors; and his Rites were originally Egyptian; For the 
Mendefian Nomos worſhip'd the Sun at Panopolis in the 
torm of à Goat; and they called him from his Figure, 
Aendei, which is Goat; and from his property, Pandr, 
that is, the Seer, S being Oculus Mundi, and che prime 
Author of Generation. This Tele was afterwards 
placed by the Prieſts at the Winter Solſtice, to ſigniſſe 
that the Sun in Capricorn deſtroys the Fruits of the Earth, 
and particularly the Vine. Ovid, and many more of 
the Ancients ſay, the Goat was firſt Sacrificed to Bacchus, 

| 10 
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to make him amends for the Deſtruction of this Sacred 
and Divine Plant. 
() Caſtor and Pollux. ] Caſtor and Pollux were, ac- 
5 cording to the Peloponneſian Tales the Sons of Jupiter and 
da, who accompanied with her in the form of a Swan, 
by whom ſhe had two Eggs, out of one of which was 
* WM hatch'd Pollux and Clytemneftrazand out of the otherCaftor 
and Helena. And therefore they were call'd by the Greeks 
stones, that is to ſay, Jupiters Children;and indeed they 
are no other than theSan and Moon, which theGreeks call'd 
Ki and Kon, and the Romans, Liber and Libera, that is, 
g The Son and the Daughter. The Delian Divines or Fablers 
called them Apollo and Diana, and feigned them to beBorn 
enn their Illar d, both at one Birth, of the Goddeſs Latona. 
? For the moſt ancient Jupiter (as the Learned Terentius 
Varro tells * was the Heaven, and his Wife uno the 
Earth; and theſe, together with their two Children, the 
Sun and the Moon, made up the four firſt Puiſſant Deities, 
which the Phenicians, and after them the Samothracians 
therefore named Cabiri, and the Romans who derived their 
Religion from the Tyrians of Tuſcany) Divi pores. The. 
white Swan is then the Heaven, and Leda or Latona the 
Ocean (An lignitying, as Hefychins tells us, the Sea 
whence the S.cilzan word Aut, and the Latin Latex, 
denoting Water) and the two Eggs which are {iid to be 
Porn out of the Sea, are the % and Moon, which for 
their coevalneſs were reputed by the Deliaus ior Twins, 
and by the Pelonne ſians tor double Twins; they being 
it ſeems of the Egyptian Opinion, that the Gods were 
Ecrmaphrodites : And fo Pollux and Clytemneſtra will be 
the Sun in both irs Male and Female Capacicies; for the 
Greek name Pelydeuſtes, ſignifies A uc h ſhining, and Clytem- 
ntra, the Renowned Spouſe :) And Caſtor and Helena will 
be tho Male and Female Moon, or the Deus Lunu, and 
Dea Luna; Caſior ſignifying a Care rater, apd Helena (as 
will be made out anon) a ProtefFreſs, And therefore 
Pollax andCiytemmeſtra were accounted Immortal by rea- 
ſon of the Beauty and Vigour of the Sun; and Caſtor 
and Helena Mortal, by reaſon of the paleneſs and duckiſn- 
acts of the Moon. The Eeyprian Pricits [et tlieſe Twins 
P 2 in 
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in the Zodiac, and calld them *Heavaez Ax, Heracla and 
Ap, that is to ſay, Hercules and Apis, of which fee the 
Learned Hieronymus Velſchius in his curi ousTreatife about 
the Perſian Naur ux. | 
(t) A ſculapius. JI ſhall ſay but little of this God, 
becauſe he is commonly known to preſide over Phyſic, 
and to be the ſame with Apollo Alexicacos, and the Sun; 
and the reaſon of itis alſo plain. Only asto his Name; 
ie is not, as many think, Orient al, but purely Grecian, 
and derived from zexeais, which is Meagre and Sicky 
and in-, which is the ſame with zus, and ſigniſes 
a Mender or Curer. And this is plain from the name of 
his Wiſe Epione, who is feign'd to be the Mother of 
Jaſo, Akeſo, Agle, Hygea and Panakeia, Goddeſſes in 
Phyſic. As to the Apparitions here ſpoken of by 
Platarch, 1 ſhall at preſent ſay no more but this; If they 
were real and not imaginary ones, they muſt be ſome 
Demons (of whoſe Nature I will not now pretend to 
determine) that as they aſſumed the ſhapes of Men, ſo 
alfo accommodating themſelves to the genius and popu- 
lar perſwaſion of the times. 


( # )Inever eſcape them.] For x I read with Peta- | 
vius's MS. A1vw, which hath alſo Gro for un. And | 
perhaps there is x; wanting before A0. p 
(v) Lite a ſmiling brightneſs. J For auny I read, 
&ut% V. | 
(x) Tohearten the reſt. ] For Saijvywy, Pctavins's MS. 


reads Na wzfvvor, | 
(y) For what is difſelved. ] This is one of Epicurs:'s | 
prime Dog ms, and related by Laertizs. 
(hen we have heard you. ] For « wpenyI read 6 
fn. | 
(4) And therefore when they looſe, ] For i | read, & and 
for wyaira, Y, e, With Xilander. 
(by As Minos did.] For , Iread &, g. 
(c) Nor doth an Eacus. ] eAMAAcus is 2 Fabular Judge in 
Hell, he hath his Name from Wipping : for etaxi(wr 
is to Whip. Aſcalaphizs is feigned to be the Son of the 
InternalRiver, Acheron, his name is derived from Acu- 
azs meagre, and dei, which ſigniſies the Touch, he being, 
45 
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as Suidus ſaith, Alas eee, i. e. extream hard, like 2 
Skeleton I ſuppoſe. They phancy alſo, that Froſperine 
fell out with him, and turned him into an Owl, which 
is a ferial Bird. The River Acheron bath its Name from 
want of Foy, as Styx from Horrour, Phlegethon from Buru— 
ing, and Lethe from Forgetting. 

(d) Of every fort, J For myJofuriy jerouirs, I read 
T2rvduat NM, SO Xyland traullates it. | 

(e) Goto the Moad clad.] For ga diwdfp,1 read 
8238S po. 

(f) Wherefore they miſt needs. | For n I read 5. 

(2) But our not being. ] For lieu | read rw, as we find 
it afterwards. 

(b) With Everlaſt i::gneſs. ] For 2 % , ourayls | 
read 2235 N 0vuTAY. 

(i) The Tub full of Holes, J For drg¹ I read Yurpy- 
rer, or wadreiſer vid. This refers to the known 
Story of Panaus's Fifty Daughters, who making away 
their H:.$hands, were condemned to carry Water to a 
great Tub in Hell, that was full of Holes, and to keep 
italways full, under great Penalties: I believe the young 
Ladies of Greece would ra her of the two be ſti) tiou- 
bled with their Old Husbands, than be put to ſuch an 
endleſs Fatigue. | 

(k) They ſhall Play and Dance in Hell. ) It is a well- 
known Truth, that ſuch of the Ancients as were not 
Philoſop2ers, believed there was another World below, 
as ſpacious as this is, and (as H. ſiod ſpeaks ) as far be- 
neath the Roots of the Earth, as the Earth it fſclf is ſrom 
Heaven; aud that all Men when they died, deſcended 
thither, the good as well as the bad; but that the for- 
mer went to a place on the 11ght hand, call'd EHſiam, 
and the latter to the Sedes ſcelerata on the left. Ihe good 


were it ſeems (as our Author here ſpeaks ) 70 Fay and 


Daiice, and enjoy each other; and tie bid to undergo 
ſeveral ſorts of caſtigatory Puuiſhments, until they were 
allow'd an Anab. oſis, or a Return to Life, Which, as Se- 
vu faith upon the lixth MÆneid of Virgil, the worlt ob- 
tained ſoonelt, But Joſepbus tells us in the fixteeath 
Book of his Agtiquities, that the Phariſees were of ana- 
DTS P 3 . 
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ther Opinion. They are perſwaded, ſaith he, That Mens 


Souls have an immortal force in them; and that there are 
under the Earth both Puniſhments and Rewards, for ſuch 46 
have lived either vertuoufly or vitlouſiy here; and that the 
Latter undergo everlaſting confinement,but the former have li- 
berty to come back again to Life.But the Northern People, 
it ſeems,thought Hell too cold a place for the Good; for 
they have diſpoſed of them to ſeveral Celeſtial Cities, 
ſuch as Asgard, where Walhall Odin's Palace is, Alfheim, 
Breidablick, Himinbiorg, and others, as you may find 
in Snorro Turleſons Edda, As for the Name Hades, by 
which our Author calls Hell ; Homer, whois the ancien- 
teſt Writer among the Greeks, calls it more fully A 
that is to ſay, the Manſion-Houſe of Hades or Pluto, 
add his Wite Proſerpive, which are no other than the 
Sun and Aeon; and the reaſon why they were thought 
to dwell there, was their ſeeming to come thence ever 
Morning, and to return thither again every Night. New 
Aides or Aidomcus is a word derived into theGreek tongue, 
with many more, out of the ancient Scyrbic or Ten- 
tonick Dialects; in which Od, Odin, God and Gcdin, ſig- 
nifie Wealthy and Good, and fo are the ſame with Plus 
and Dis. And the San was conſidered by Antiquity in a 
double Capacity, as Proprietor of all, and Sovereign 
over all; in his former quality they addreſt to him for 
Wealth and Happineſs, and in the latter for Protection in 
the enjoyment of them. And in this laſt reſpect he was 
invoked by the Northern People by the Name ot Heil 
or Hol, that is a Covering or Defence, whence the Greck 
words, Ollos, Helios, Helenos, and perhaps Belenus,and 
the Latin Sol, and Britiſh Haiil; and likewiſe the German 


Adjective Heilig, and the Engliſh Haly or Holy. Agrec- 


able to which his Wife or +iſter the Moor is called in 
Greek Hells,” Gello, Helle and Helena, and in ancient Teu- 
nick Hela, as may be ſeen in Snorro*s Edda. For Hell in 
him 1s not the place, but the Goddeſs that's appointed 
to convey the Souls of Old Men andCowards to Niſtheim, 
which we call Hel. In brief then, this Hela or Proſer- 
5/2 e, is no other than Hecate, or Alunia mater Larumor 
that w ich we call the Fasry Cucen, being the Night or 
walking Moon. © I TELLS And 
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And perhaps from theſe two words Odin and Heil, the 
zem / ha ve called the true God Addon and El, a Sun and a 
ghield. Nor is what Goropiis Becanus ſaith about the An- 
tiquity of the Teutonic Tongue, altogether frivolous; 
for Herodotus tells us the Scyrhe (who were the oldGorh:) 
had in Ancient Times an Empire over all A/, for eight 


and twenty Years, 
(1) When it ſhines under Ground. ] For zu I read n. 


(n) Who expect. ] Before xawy 1 inſert ß. 

(n) Uſing for Philoſophy.] The great and Divine Plato 
delined Philoſophy by Mexim Savers, i. e. The ſtudy of 
Death, | 

(e) Are the better pleaſed with them.] For uαα 
zr. Petavins's M. S. had wawey g idbpJar 5 perhaps 


0 it ſhould be avis. 

(p) To thoſe thas do well.] For ww; ae, I read 
with Judicious Yylander's Verſion v9.05 weueoun. 

; (4) While they as it were make their eſcape. ] For ams 
7 


He AH I read amNIegawslss. | 
(r) Neither the Dog Cerberus, nor the River Cocytus. ] 
Cerberus or Kerberus, i. e. The Heart-devourer, is Pluto's 
Dog that ſtands at Hell-gates, and waggles his Tail at 
thoſe that come in, but ſaarles at thoſe that would go 
out again, I remember Szorro's Edda hath a Hell- hound 
too, but I have forgot his Name, Cocytus in a River in 
Hell, and ſignifies Mailing. > 
(s) God: having taſted the ſweet of Eternity. | Herodotus 
own words are theſe (you may find them in his Thalia 
in King Amaſe,'s Letter to Polycrates the Samian Tyrant) 
For my part, ſaith he, I do not like your great Proſperity,as 
know:ng very well the Envy of the Deity. And again, a 
little after, 1 never heard of one Man in my Life, that pro- 
ſpered in every thing,that was not at laſt wholly exterminated 
from the very revs, And the true reaton of this is very 
plain. Fes proſpere etiam ſapientum animos fotioant. A 
glut of Proſperity debaucſtes the Minas of the very Wiſe. _ 
ad then, according to the proverbial sentence, 


Jove's the Chaſtizer of the over-haughty. 
Ze); 9 ne A dr ee 
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(t) To go about in certain long Revolutions. This m. 
aun or going about, refers to the Pythagorean KyxaC 1 
14, or Circle of Neceſſity; where 15 Neceſſity they mean 
Reſtraint and Death, which they ſuppoſe to be the con. 
dition of al} Human Souls, while under the Power of 
Matter. And they believe they ſhift about by certain 
ſecret Orders and unknown Laws, through all the 
Elements of Earth, Air, Water and Fire; partly for 
Exerciſe, partly for Caſtigation, and partly again (as! 
believe) for variety. 3 

Lapſu continuo ruiture in corpora noſtra, 

Prorumpunt anime ſeriemq ; per «thera nectunt, ſaith Fe. 

ſtus Avienuts . 


See alſo YViroil in his Sixth ned. 


() Difſolved with the Univerſe.) The Pagan Opin'o1 
of an Univerſal Conflagration is not (as the Fewifh is) 
from Divine Revelation, nor yet (as ſome very good 
Men piouſly believe) from I know not what Cabala, or 
unfailing Tradition. But as it was both extream ancient 
and general, and that as well in Greece, Germam and 
Sweden, as in Egypt, India and China; ſo it mult have 
ſome equally prevailing Reaſons to ſupport it. Firſt 
then when Men came to conſider the ſubordinateneſ; 
of the Planetary Revolntions, and eſpecially of the 
Sun and Moon, and ſaw that what the Moon did in 
the Compaſs of one Month, was performed by the un 
in Twelve, it was but natural for them to ſuſpect 
(as Man's ingeny is naturally curious and prying) that 
there might be ſome other larger Year, that might 
compriſe many of ours; and be to the Univerſe what 
ours is to the Earth only. Which after they had once 
admitted, they ſeem to have inferr'd next, that thoſe two 
Extreams of that great Year, that ſhould anſwer to our 
Summers and Winters, could prove no leſs than Uni- 
verſalConflagrations and Deluges. And they were with- 
out doubt very much fortified in this Opinion, as well by 

Earthquakes, Storms, Inundations and Eruptions of Fire 
- out of the Earth, as by the frequent Eclipfes of the Sun 
and Moon, which to ignorant People that knew n 
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me real cauſes of them, might very well ſeem to pre- 
ſage the Diſſolution and Ruine of the Univerſe. Agree- 
able to this we find in the above mentioned Sx0r7r0Turleſon, 
that the Pagan Goths or Teutens held there were two 
Wolves that were in conſtant purſuit of the Sun and 
Moon; and that now and then they had a ſnatch at 
them, which occaſion'd the Eclipſes: But that at laſt, 
at the great er or Tni-light of the Gods (as they 
calbd it) they ſhould finally overtake and devour them. 
At which time Surt, which is the Black- an that keeps 
Centinel at the Worlds end with a bright Sword in his 
Hand, ſhall fire Heaven and Karth with the Flames of 
 Muſpelbeim ( ſo they call the Southern or hot-ſide of 
Hell ;) and then the Gods ſhall all die, and the whole 
World fall in pieces: After which the Univerſe will be 
again renew'd, and the Sons of the old Gods ſhall ſupply 
their vacant places. And if the Æg fin Prophets in 
their ſacred Annals mention'd ſeveralConflagrations and 
Deluges, that ought not at all to move us, it being moſt 
apparent by ſeveral good Tokens (ſuch as their men- 
tioning the Sun's riſing four times in the Weſt, and ſet- 
ting in the Eaſt as Heredotus (who was himſelf among 
them, relates to us) and their ridiculous and feign'd Suc- 
ceflions of Monarchs and Dynaſties) and that in com- 
piling thoſe Annals they conſulted not the Truth but the 
guſt and humour of the Vulgar. For the Policy of the 
«AgyptianPrieſthood lay not in propagating Knowledge 
among the common People; nor in making them one 
jot wiſer or honeſter than Nature left them; but on the 
contrary, in improving and inflaming theirPrepoſſeſſions 
and Miſtakes, the better to govern and manage them. 
And to this end they culled out the quainteſt and moſt 
influencing of their old Tales and Fictions, and dreſt 
them up in the form of a Hiſtory; and then hy com- 
mon conſent, ſtampt upon them the unconteſtable Au- 
thor ty of their God Hermes. : Fo $3 


Roman 
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Roman (Queſt ions : 
Tranſlated from the Greek, by Iſaac Chauncy, E. Cy. 
Medic. Lond. | 
Queſt. :, \ \ T Herefore do the Romans require [a new] 
married Woman to touch Fire and Mater. 
Sol. Is it not for one of theſe reaſons ; amongſt Ele- 
ments and Principles, one is Maſculine and the other 
Fæminine; One [i. e. Fire] hath in it the princi- 
ples of motion, the other [ 5. e. Mater] hath the facul- 
ty of a ſubject and matter? Or is it becauſe Fire re- 
fines and Watercleanſeth,and a married Wife onght to 
continue pure and chaſte ? Or is it becauſe Fire without 
moiſture doth not nouriſh, but is aduſt ? As Water deſti- 
tuteof heat is barren and Sluggiſh; ſo both the Male and 
Female apart be of no force, but a conjunction of both 
in Marriage compleat Society: Or [is the meaning 
that they muſt never forſake each other, but muſt Com- 
municate in every Fortune? Altho' there be no Goods, 
05 * may participate with each other in Fire and 
ater: N | 
Queſt. 2. Why do they light at Nuptials five Torches, 
neither more nor leſ, which they call waxen Taper, ? | 
Sol. Whether it beſſ as Yarro ſaith]that the Prætors ule 
three, but more are permitted to the Ædiles, and married 
perſons do light theFire at thee Ædiles Torches!Or is the 
reaſon of their uſing more numbers, that the odd num- 
ber is reckoned better and perfecter upon other accounts, 


and therefore more adapted to Matrimony ? For the e- 
ven number admits of Diviſion, and the equal parts of 


oppoſition and repugnancy, whenas the odd cannot be 


divided, but being divided into parts leaves always an 
inequality. The number five is moſt Matrimonial, for 
three is the firſt odd and two is the firſt even, of which 
five is compounded, as of Male and Female. | 

Or rather, becauſe Light is a ſign of Generation, and 
its natural to a Woman, for the malt part, to bring 
forth ſo far as five ſucceſſively, and therefore they uſe five 


Torches. 
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Torches. Or is it becauſe they ſuppoſe that married 
Perſons have occaſion for five Gods? (vi. ) Jovial Jupi- 
ter, Joc und Juno, Venus, Suada and Diana above all the 
reſt, which Women invocate in their Travels and 
Childbed Sickneſs ? | 

Queſt. 3. What's the reaſon that ſeeing there is ſo many 
Diana's Temples in Rome, the men refrain going into that 
only, which ſtands in Patricus Street ? 

gol. Is it upon the account of the fabulous Story, that 
a certain Man raviſhing a Woman that was there Wor- 
ſhipping the Goddeſs, was torn in pieces by Dogs; and 
hence this ſuperſtitious practice aroſe, that Men enter 
not in ? 

Queſt. 4. Why do they in all other Temples of Diana in 
the like manner, nail up Stags: Horn: againſt the Wall when» 
as in that of the Aventine t ey nail up Ox Horns ? 

Sol. Was It to put them in mind of an Old Caſualty ? 
For its ſaid, that among the Sabines, one Antro Coat ius 
had a very comelyOæ, far excelling all others in hand ſom- 
neſs and largeneſs, and being told hy a certain Diviner, 
That he that ſhould offer up that Oæ in Sacrifice to Di- 
ana, on the Aventine, his City was determin'd by fate to 
he the greateſt Lin the World jind have Dominion over 
all Taly. This man came to Rome, With an intention to 
Sacrifice his Ox there; but a Servant acquainted King 
S:rvius privately with this privacy, but the King making 
it known to Cornelius the Prieſt, Cornelins ſtrictly com- 
mands Arnero to waſh in Tyber before he Sacrific'd, for 
the Law requires men ſo to do, who Sacrifice accept- 
ably; Wherefore whilſt Antro went to waſh, Servius 
took the opportunity to Sacrifice the Ox to the Goddeſs, 
and nailed up the Horns to the Wall in the Temple. 
Theſe things are ſtoried by Juba and Varro, only Varro 
hath not deſcribed Aro by that name; neither doth he 
ſay that the Sabine was chous d by Cornelis the Frieſt, 
but by the Edituus [the Sexton.) # ah | 

Quelt. 5. Wherefore is it that thoſe that are faſly repor- 
ted to be dead in foreign Countries, when they return, they 
receive them not by the Doors, but getting up to the roof of 
the Houſe, they let them in that way? 5 
gti 22d 28 ee OY. "OIRE ( ol. 
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Sol. Verily the account whichYarre gives of this mat. 
ter, is altogether fabulous. For he ſaith, in the Sicilia 
War, when there was a great Naval Fight, a very falſe 
report was rumour'd concerning many, as if they were 
flain, all of them returning home, iu a little time dyed; 
but one of them who going to enter in at his doors, they 
ſhut together againſt him of their own accord, neither 
could they be opened by any that attempted it, this man 
falling in a ſleep before the doors, ſaw an Apparition in 
his ſleep, adviſing him to let himſelf down from the roof 
into the houſe ; who doing fo, he lived happily and he- 
came an old Man, and hence the cuſtom was confirm- 
ed to after ages. But conſider if theſe things be not con- 
formable to ſome Greek uſages ; for they do not eſteem 
thoſe pure, nor keep them company, nor ſuffer them to 
approach their Saci iſices, for whom was any Funeral 
carried forth, or Sepulchre made, as if they were dead, 
and they ſay that Ariſtimis being one that was enſnared 
in this ſort of ſuperſtition, ſent roDelpho: to beg and be- 
ſeech of theGod,a reſolution of the preſentScruples, which 
he had by reaſon of the Law, Pythia anſwered thus. 


The SacredRites t which childbedFolks confirm, 
See that thou do to bleſſed Geds perform. 


Ariſtimus v ell underſtanding [the meaning of theO7a- 
cle ] puts himſelt iato the Womans hands, to be waſhed, 
wrapped in ſwadling clouts, and ſucks the Breaſts, in the 
ſame manner as when he was gewly born, and thus all 
others do, and ſuch are called Hyſeropetimus's| id. eft. 
one for whom 2 Funeral was made while living] but 
ſome ſay that the Ceremonies attending the Hit eropoti- 
muss were before Ariſtimus, and that the cuſtom was 
ancient: Wherefore it is not to be wondred at, if the Ke- 
mans when once they ſuppoſe a man buryed,and to have 
his lot among the dead, that they do not think it lawful 
for him to go in at the door, whereat they that are about 
to Sacrifice do go out, or thoſe that have ſacrificed do 
enter in, but they bid them aſcend a loft into the air, and 
deſcend from its circumference, for they conſtantly offer 


their Sacrifices of purification in the open air. . 
| N ; F ; . * 5 ; , p Que 6 
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Queſt. 6. Wherefore do Women ſalute their Relations 
with their Mouth? a 
Sol. What if it ſhould be (as many ſuppoſe) that 
Women were forbid to drink Wine; therefore that thoſe 
that drank it might not be undiſcovered, but convicted 
when they met with their acquaintance, kiſſing became 
acuſtom ? Or is it for the reaſon which Axiſtotle the Phi- 
loſopher hath told us? Even that thing was commonly 
reported and ſaid to be done in many places (which it 
ſeems) was enterprized by the Trojan Woman, and in 
the confines of Italy, for after the men arrived and went 
2 ſhoar, the Women tet the Ships on fire, earneſtly 
long ing to be diſcharged of their roving and Sea-faring 
condition,, but dreading their Husbands diſpleaſure, they 
fell on ſaluting their kindred and acquaintance that met 
them, by kiſſing and embracing whereupon the, Hus- 
hands anger being appeaſed, and they reconciled, they 
uſed for the future this kind of complement towards 
them, or rather might this uſage be granted to Women, 
as a thing that gained them reputation and intereſt, if 
they appeared hereby to have many and good kindred 
and acquaintance ? Or was it that it being unlawful to 
marry kiaſwomen,a courteous behaviour might proceed 
ſo far as a kiſs, and this was only retained as a fignificant 
ſign of kindred, and a note of a familiar converſe a- 
mong, them ; for in former time they did not marry 
Women nigh by Blood, as now they marry, not the 
Aunts, or Siſters, but of late they allowed the marrying 
of Neices for this reaſon ? A certain man, mean in E- 
ſtate, but on the other hand an honeſt and a popular man 
among the Citizens, deſign'd to marry his Neice being 
an Heireſs, and to get an Eſtate by her; upon this ac- 
count being accuſed, the people taking little notice of tha 
Accuſation, ſo as to reprimand him, abſolyed him of 
the fault, and enacted it by vote, that it might be law- 
ful for any man to marry ſo far as Nieces, but prohibi- 
ted all higher degrees [of conſanguinity.] 
Queſt. 7. Why is a Husband forbid to receive @ gift 
from his Wife, and a Wife from her Husband ? | 
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Sol. What if the reaſon be (asSolor writes it) deſcrib. 
ingGifts to be peculiar to dyingPerſons, unleſs a Man be- 
ing entangled by neceſſity, and wheedled by a Woman 
be enſlaved to force, as conſtraining him, and pleaſure 4 
deluding him; Thus the Gifts of Husbands and Wives 
became ſuſpected. Or is it, that they reputed a Gift the 
baſeſt ſign of benevolence (for ſtrangers and they that 
have no love for us do give us preſents) they took away 
ſuch a piece of Flattery from Marriage? That to love 
and be beJov'd ſhould be devoid of Mercinarineſs, ſhould 
be ſpontaneous, and for its own ſake, and not for any 
thing elſe - Or becauſe Women being corrupted by te- 
ceiving gifts, are thereby eſpecially brought to admit 
Strangers, it ſeemed to be a weighty thing IL to require 
them] to love their own Husbands that gives them no- 
thing. Or becauſe all things ought to be common be- 
tween them, the Husbands Goods are the Wives, and 
the Wives Goods, the Husbands! For he that accepts 
that which is given, learns thereby to eſteem that which 
is not given, the Property of another, ſv that by giving 
but a little to each other, they ſtrip each other of all. 

Queſt. 8. Why were they prohibited the taking of a git 
of a Son-in-Law, or of a Daughter-in-Law? 

Sol. Is it not of a Son-in I aw, that a man may not 
ſeem to convey a Gift to his Wife by his Fathers hands? 
And of a Daughter-in-Law, becauſe it ſeems juſt that 
he that deth-nct give, ſhould not receive? 
Queſt. 9. Wherefore is it that they that have Wives at 
home, if they be returning out of the Country, or from any re- 
mote parts, do ſend a Meſſenger before, to acquaint them that 
they be at band? © | 
Sol. Is not rhisan argument that a man believes his 


W ite to be no idle Goſſip ? to come upon them ſuddain- 


ly and unexpectedly having a ſhew as though they came 
haſtily to catch them, and obſerveſ their behaviours they 
ſend the good tidings of their coming before hand, as 
to them that are deſirous of them and expe&# them? Or 


rather is it, that they deſire to caquire concerning their 


Wives, whether they are in health, and that they may 
find them at home looking for them? Or becauſe when 
55 the 
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the Husbands are wanting, the Women have more fa- 
mily concerns and buſineſs upon their hands, and there 
i; more diſſentions and hurly burly among thoſe that are 
within doors, therefore that the Wife may free her ſelf 
from theſe things, and give a calm and pleaſant recepti- 
on to her Husband, ſhe hath forewarning of his coming. 

Queſt. 10. Wherefore do men in Divine Service cover 
their heads, but if they meet any honourable Perſonages, when 
they have their Mats on their heads, they are uncovered? 

Sol. There is alſo to augment the difficulty, if the 
Story told of Mneas be true, that whilſt Diomedes was 
p3ſing by he offered a Sacrifice with his head covered. 
Its rational and conſequence to cover our heads before 
onr Enemies, but when we meet our Friends and good 
men to be uncovered. This behaviour before the Gods 
is not abſolutely neceſſary, but accidental, it continuing 
to be obſerv'd by him, Li. e. eAneas.] 

If there be any thing ſurther to be ſaid, conſider whe- 
ther we ought not only to enquire after the reaſon wh 
men in Divine Service are covered, but alſo the conſe- 
quence of it. For they that are uncovered before men 
of greater power, do not thereby aſcribe honour unto 
them, but rather remove envy from them, that they 
might not preſume to demand the ſame kind of reve- 
rence which the Gods have, nor to endure it; or to re- 
joyce that they ere ſerved in the ſame manner as they, 

but they worſhip the Gods in this manner, either ſhew- 
ing their unworthineſs in all humility, by the covering 
of the head, or rather fearing that ſome unlucky and 
ominous Voice ſhould come to them from abroad, whilſt 
they are praying; therefore they pluck up their Coat a- 
bout their Ears: That they ſtrictly obſerved theſe things, 
is manifeſt in that, when they went to conſult theOracle, 
they made a great din all about by the tinkling of 
Braſs Kettles. Or is it as Caſtor ſaith, that the Roman uſa- 
ges were conformable to thePyrhagorick notion, that the 
Damon within us, ſtands in need of the Gods without 
us, and we make ſupplication to them with a covered 


Hca1, intimating theBudies hiding and abſconding of the 
Soul. 20 


Queſt. 
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Sol. What if the reaſon be (as Solon writes it) deſcrih. 
ingGifts to be peculiar todyingPerſons, unleſs aMan be- 
ing entangled by neceſſity, and wheedled by a Woman 
be enilaved to force, as conſtraining him, and pleaſure as 
deluding him; Thus the Gifts of Husbands and Wives 
became ſuſpected. Or is it, that they reputed a Gift the 
baſeſt ſign of benevolence (for ſtrangers and they that 
have no love for us do give us preſents) they took awa 
ſuch a piece of Flattery from Marriage? That to love 
and be belov'd ſhould be devoid of Mercinarineſs, ſhould 
be ſpontaneous, and for its own ſake, and not for any 
thing elſe : Or becauſe Women being corrupted by re- 
ceiving gifts, are thereby eſpecially brought to admit 
Strangers, 1t ſeemed to be a weighty thing [ to require 
them] to love their own Husbands that gives them no- 
thing. Or becauſe all things ought to be common be- 
tween them, the Hushands Goods are the Wives, and 
the Wives Goods, the Husbands! For he that accepts 
that which is given, learns thereby to eſteem that which 
is not given, the Property of another, ſv that by giving 
but a little to each other, they ſtrip each other of all. 

_ Queſt. 8. Why were they prohibited the taking of a git 
of a Son-in-Lam, or of a Daughter-in-Law? 

Sol. Is it not of a Son- in Law, that a man may not 
ſeem to convey a Gift to his Wife by his Fathers hands? 
And of a Daughter-in-Law, becauſe it ſeems juſt that 
he that doth not give, ſhould not receive? 

Queſt. 9. Wherefore is it that they that have Wives at 
home, if they be returning out of the Country, or from any re- 


mote parts, do ſend a Meſſenger before, to acquaint them that 
they be at hana? © 


Sol. Is not this an argument that a man believes his 


Wite to be no idle Goſſip? to come upon them ſuddain- 


ly and unexpectedly having a ſnew as though they came 
- haſtily to catch them, and obſerveſ their behaviours Jthey 
ſend the good tidings of their coming before hand, as 
to them that are deſirous of them and expe# them? Or 
rather is it, that they deſire to enquire concerning their 

Wives, whether they are in health, and that they may 
find them at home looking for them? Or becauſe when 
oo the 
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the Husbands are wanting, the Women have more fa- 
mily concerns and buſineſs upon their hands, and there 
i: more diſſentions and hurly burly among thoſe that are 
within doors, therefore that the Wife may free her ſelf 
from theſe things, and give a calm and pleaſant recepti- 
on to her Husband, ſhe hath forewarning of his coming. 

Queſt. 10. Wherefore do men in Divine Service cover 
their heads, but if they meet any honourable Perſonages, when 
they have their Mats on their heads, they are uncovered? 

Sol. There is alſo to augment the difficulty, if the 
Story told of MÆAnea be true, that whilſt Diomedes was 
paſling by. he offered a Sacrifice with his head covered. 
Its rational and conſequence to cover our heads before 
onr Enemies, but when we meet our Friends and good 
men to be uncovered. This behaviour before the Gods 
is not abſolutely neceſſary, but accidental, it continuing 
to be obſerv*d by him, [i. e. eAneas.] 

If there be any thing ſurther to be ſaid, conſider whe- 
ther we ought not only to enquire after the reaſon wh 
men in Divine Service are covered, but alſo the conſe- 
quence of it. For they that are uncovered before men 
of greater power, do not thereby aſcribe honour unto 
them, but rather remove envy from them, that they 
might not preſume to demand the ſame kind of reve- 
rence which the Gods have, nor to endure it; or to re- 
Joyce that they ere ſerved in the ſame manner as they, 
but they worſhip the Gods in this manner, either ſhew- 
ing their unworthineſs in all humility, by the covering 
of the head, or rather fearing that ſome unlucky and 
ominous Voice ſhould come to them from abroad, whilſt 
they are praying; therefore they pluck up their Coat a- 
bout their Ears: That they ſtrictly ohſerved theſe things, 
is manifeſt in that, when they went to conſult theOracle, 
they made a great din all about by the tiakling of 
Braſs Kettles. Or is it as Caftor ſaith, that the Roman uſa- 
ges were conformable to thePyrhagorick notion, that the 
Damon within us, ſtands in need of the Gods without 
us, and we make ſupplication to them with a covered 


ny intimating theBudies hiding and abſconding of the 
oul, | 6h, 
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Queſt. 11. Why do they Sacrifice to Saturn with an un- 
cover'd Head? n 

Sol. Is this the reaſon? That whereas AÆAnueas hath in- 
ſtituted the covering of the head [ in Divine Service) 
Saturry's Sacrifice was much more ancient? Or is it that 
they be covered before Cœleſtial Gods, but they reckon 
Saturn an Infernal and Terreſtrial ? Or is it that nothing 
of the truth ought to be obſcure and darkned ? For the 
Romans repute Cronos, Time, to be the Father of Truth. 

Queſt. 12. Why do they eſteem Cronos, Time, the Fa- 
ther of Truth? 

Sol. Is not the reaſon that which ſome Philoſophers 
do renderCyroros, Time? For Time finds out Truth:Or is 
it for that which was fabled of Saturns age, that it was 

moſt juſt, and moſt likely to participate ot Truth? 

Queſt. 13. Why do they Sacrifice to Honour a God ſo 
called, with a bare Head! For they render Honour, Dig- 
nity and Reverence. 

Sol. Is it becauſe Glory is Splendid, Illuſtrious and Un- 
veiled, for which cauſe men are uncovered beſore good 
and honourable perſons ; and for this reaſon they Wor- 
ſhip a God that hears the name of Honour. 

Queſt. 14. Why do Sons carry forth their Parent: | at 
Funerals] with covered Heads, the Daughters with uncove- 
red and diſhevelled Hair? N 

Sol. Is the reaſon becauſe Fathers ought to be honour- 
ed by theirSons as Gods, but be lamented by their Daugh- 
ters, when dead, the Law hath diſtributed to each their 
proper part, and hath ordered a ſuitable connexion of 
both? Or is it that, that which is not the faſhion is fit for 
mourning ? For it's more cuſtomary for Women to ap- 
pear publickly with covered Heads, than for Women 
with uncovered - Yea among the Greeks when any fad 
calamity befalls them, the Women are pulled cloſe, but 
the Men wear their Hair long, becauſe the uſual faſhion 
for Men is to be polled, and for Women to wear their 
Hair long: Or whether it was enacted that Sons ſhou Id 
be covered for the reaſon we have above mentioned ? 
For verily, they ſurround (ſaith Varro) their Fathers Sepul- 
cher's at Funerals, reverencing them as the Temples of the Goas, 


; and 
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and having burnt their Parents, when they firſt meet with 
Bone, they ſay the deceaſed Perſon is deifyed. But for Wo- 
men it was not lawful for them to cover their heads[at 
FuneralsJandHiſtory tells us that the firſt that put away 
his Wife, was Sp. Curbelius, by reaſon of Barrennels,the 
ſecond was Sulp. Gallus, ſeeing her pluck up herGarments 
to cover her Head; the third was Pub. Sempr onius, be- 
-auſe ſhe looked upoa the Funeral Graves... 
Queſt. 15. What's the reaſon, that efteeming Termi- 
nus 4 God (to whom they offer their Terminalia) they Sacri- 
fice no living Creature to bim? 1 e 
Sel. Was it that Romulus indeed ſet bounds to the 
Country, whereas it was lawful for a man to make exc- 
fons to rob, and to reckon every part of the Country his 
own Cas Leco ſaith ) where-ever he ſhould pitch his 
Spear? No, but Nama Pompilius being a juſt man, and a 
good Commonwealths-man, and a Philoſopher, he ſet 
the Boundaries towards theNeighbouringCountries,and 
dedicated thoſe Boundaries to Terminus, as the Biſhop 
end Protector both of Friendſhip and Peace, and it was 
his opinion that it ought to be preſerved pure and unde- 
filed from Blood and Slaughter. 8 
Quseſt. 16. Why is not the Temple of Matuta te be gone in- 


to by Maid Servants ! | 

Sol. One only the good Women bring ia, and her they 
Box and Cudgel, and if to baſt this Maid be a ſign that 
they ought not to enter,then they are to prohibit others 
according to the Fable, for Ino being je ilous of her Hus- 
bands loving the ſervant Maid, is reported to have fell 
outragiouſly upon her Son. The Grecian: ſay the Maid 
was of an Ætolian family, and was called Antiphera there- 
fore with us alſo in Chenvrea, The Sexton ſtanding before 
the Temple of Leucerhea AarutaJnolding a wand in his 
hand, makes Proclamation that ao Man-Servant, nor 
Maid-Servant, neither Man nor Woman, Atoll an, 
mould enten za, ? = 

Quelt. 17. Why do they not ſupplicate this Goddeſs for 
good things for their omn Children, but for their Brethrens 
and Siſters Children? | | 
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Sol. Was it becauſe Ino was a lover of her Siſter, aud 
nurſed up her Children? But had hard fortune in her 
own Children? Or otherwiſe in that its a Moral ar, 
good Cuſtom, and makes proviſion of much benevolence 

towards Relations? t 

Queſt. 18. Why do manyof the Richer ſort pay Tyth of 
their Eftates ro Hercules ? | 
Sol. Is this the reaſon, that Hercules Sacriſiced the tenth 
part of Geryons Oxen at Rome? or that he freed the Ro. 
mant from the decimation under the Herrurians? Or that 
theſe things have no ſufficient ground of credit fromHi. 
ſtory, but that che Sacrificed to Hercules, as to a certain 
monſtrous Glatton and Gormandizer of good chear?0r 
rather they did it, as reſtraining extravagant Tiches x 
nuſance to the Commou wealth, as it were to diminifh 
ſomething of that thriving conſtitution, that's growing 
up to the highe!t pitch of corpulency, they are of opini- 
on that Herrxles was moſt of all honoured with, and re- 
joyced in, thcſe frugalities and contractions of Abun- 
dance,and that he himſelf was frugal, content with a lit- 
tle, and every way ſparing in his way of living. 
- Queſt. 19. Why do they rake the Month of January for 
the beginning of the new Tear? For anciently March was rec- 
honed thefir ff ! N. | 
Sol. Firſt, as it is plain by many other remarks, ſo eſpe- 
cially by this, that the Fifth Month from March was cal- 
ted the Qnuintile Month; and the Sixth theSexr: le, and ſo 
forward to the laſt. December was ſo called, being rec- 
koned the Texth from March; hence it came to pals that 
ſome are of opinion, and do affirm, that the Romans for- 
merly did not compleat the year with twelve Months, but 
"with ten only, allotting to ſome of the Months above 
thirty days; but others give us an account that aSDecem- 

ber is the Tenth from Aſarch, January is the Eleventh and 

February the Twelfth; in which Month they -uſe Purif- 
cations, and perform Funeral Rites ſor the deeeaſed up- 
on the finiſhing of the Vear; but this order of the Month 
deing changed, they now make January the firſt, becauſe 
on the firſt day of this Month (which day they call the 
the Kalends of Jaunary) the firſt Conſuls were * 

e 
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theKings being depoſed ; but ſome ſpeak with a greater 
probability, which ſay, that Romulus being a Warlike 
and Martial Man, and repo ting himſelf the Son of Mars, 
ſet March in the front of all the Months, and named it 
from Mars; but Luna again being a peaceablePrince; and 


ambitious to bring off the Citizens from Warlike At- 


chievements, he ſet them upon Husbandry, gave the 
preheminence toJanuary,and brought Janus into great re 

utation, as that was more addicted to Civil Government 
and Husbandry, then to Warlike Affairs; Now conſider 
whether Numa hath not pitch upon a beginning of the 
year moſt ſuitably to our natural Diſpoſition : For there 
is nothing at all in the whole circumvolution of things 
naturally firſt or laſt in preheminence but by Lawlnſti- 
tutions, ſome appoint one beginning of time, ſome ano- 
ther, but they do belt, who take this beginning from af- 
ter theWiater andSolſtice, when theSun ceaſing to make 
any fartherProgreſs,returnsand converts his courſe again 
tous; for there is then a kind of Tropic in nature it 
ſelf, which verily encreaſeth the time of Light to us, and 
ſhortens the time of darkneſs, and makes the Lord and 
Ruler of every tranſient Being to approach nearer to us. 

Queſt. 20. When the Women beautiſie the Temple of 
the Goddeſs appropriate to omen, which they call Bona, why 
do they bring no Myrtle into the houſe, although they be ⁊ea- 
lous of uſing all budding ana flowring Vegeitables? 

Sol. Is not the reaſon as the Fabulous write the Story) 
thus, That the Wife of Faulius a Diviner, uſing to drink 
Wine ſecretly, and being diſcovered, was whipt by her 
tusband with Myrtle rods : Hence the Women bring ia 
no Myrtle, but offer to her a Drink- offering of Wine, 
which they call Milk ? Or is it this, that as they abſtaln 
from many thiags, ſo eſpecially they reſerve themſelves 
caſt from all things that appertaia to Venery, whea 
they perform that Divine Service? For they do not only 
turn theirHu3bands out of the doors, hut banifh from the 
Houſe every Male-kind, when they exerciſe thisCagoni- 
cal Obedience to theirGoddel:,they therefore teject Myr- 
tle as an abomination, it being conſecrated to Venus and 

e even 
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even at this day they call Venus Murti a, of old(as it ſeem; 
ty me) they called Arti a. n 

Queſt. 21. Why do the Latins worſhip 4 Wood-pecker 
and all of them abſt ain ſtriftly from this Bird? 

Sol. Is it becauſe one Picus by the Enchantments of his 
Wife, transform'd himſelf, and becoming aWood-pec. 
ker, uttered Oracles, and gave Oraculous Anſwers to 
them, that enquired? Or if this be altogether Incredible 
and Monſtrons, there is another of the Romantic Sto. 
ries more probable,about Romulus and Remus, when they 
were expoled to the open field, that not only aShe-wolf 
gave them ſuck, but a certain Wood-pecker flying to 
them, fed them; for even now iti $very uſual, in Meads 
andGroves where aWood-pecker is found, there is alſoa 
Wolf, as Nigidius writes, or rather as they deem another Cal 
Bird cred to another God, ſo this to Mar,; for it'sa Cel 
daring and fierce Bird, and hath ſo ſtrong a Beak as to 8 
drill an Oak, to the heart by pecking. 0 

Queſt. 22. Why are they of opinion that Janus was den- 5 
ble faced, and do deſcrive and paint him fo? | 

Sei. Mas it becauſe he was a Native Greek of Parrle. f b 
bia ( as they ſtory it)and going down into Traly,and co- , 
habiting wich the Barbarians of the Country, changed his “ 
language and way of living ? or rather becauſe he per-“, 
ſwaded that People of Iraly, that were ſalvage and law- ; 
leſs, to a civi] Life,ia that he converted them toHusban- Il ©? 
dry, and formed them into Commonwealths. for 

Quelt. 23. Why ds they perform Funeral Rites in tht 1 
19 75 Libitina, ſeeing they are of opinion that Libitina hi 
„ Venus! pos | 


4 * . : © . . loy 

Sol. Was it, that this was one of the wiſe inſtituti- es 

ons of King Nzms that they might learn not to eſteem I fn 

. . , * an 

theſe things iK am, nor to fly from them as a defilement, WM 
or rather is it to put us iu mind that whatever is born 


muſt die, as being one Goddeſi that preſides over them I .... 
that are born, and thoſe that die? And at Delphos, there . 
is the Statue of Venus Epitybima( Venw on a Tomb) to 
whom, at their Print- offerings they call forth the Shoſts ¶ ha 
of the deceaſed. <q ' 75 


Queſt, 
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Queſt. 24. Why have they three beginnings of the Month 


foreſtated, which take up ſuch an interval of days between? We 

Sol. What if it be this (as they wi ite about Juba's time) 1 
that on the Calends the Magiſtrates called the common 5 
people, and proclaimed the Nones on the fifth, the Ide 
they eſteemed an Holy-day ? Or rather they that define 
time by the variations of the Moon, have obſerved that 
the Moon comes under the greateſt variations Monthly, 
the firſt is, When it is obſcured, making 1 Conjunction 
with the Sun, the ſecond is when it gets out of the rayes 
of the Sun, and makes her firſt appearance after the 
Sun is down, the third is at her fulneſs, when its Full 
Moon. They call her diſippearance and obſcurity the 
Calends, every thing hid and privy they call clam,. and 
celare is to hide: The firſt appearance they call the 
Nones, by a moſt fit notation of Names, it being the New 
Moon [| Novilunium | for they call it new Moon as we 
do. Ides are ſo by reaſon of the fairneſs and clear com- 
pledion of the Mus ſtanding forth in her compleat- 
ſplendor. 

Queſt. 25. Why do they determine that the days aſia 
the Calends, Nones and Ides, be unfit to traveld, or go along 
Journey in 2 | 

Sol. Whether (as moſt men think, and Lizy tells us) 
on the next day after the Ides of Quint ilis L which they 
now call July) the Tribunes of the Soldiery marching 
forth, the Army was coaquered by the Gaz/s in a Bat- 
is about the River Alla, and loſt the City, whereupon 
this day was reckoned unlucky ? and Superſtition (as it 
lovesto do) extended this obſervation turther,and ſub- 
jected the uext days after the Nones andCalcnds to the 
lame ſcrupuloſity-Orw hat it this notion meet with much 
contradiction ? For it was on another day they were de- 


n feated in Battle which they calling ienſi(trom the Ri- 
e er do greatly abominate as unſucceſsful, and w hereas 
5 there be many unlucky days, they do not obſcrve them 
I all the Months alike, but every one in the Month he 


happens in, and it; moſt probable that all the ct days 
after the Nones aa Calends ſimply cor.fide: ed, ſho Id 
| | Q 3 | contract 


3323 be Rowan Queſtions. vol. I 
contract this Superſtition; wherein they ſolemnize ſome VE 
Purifications and FuneralRites totheGhoſts of the deres. ate 
ſed ; ſo that they have conſtituted the three which hath Neat. 
been ſpoken ot, as it were the chiefand principal days for tha 
Feſtival and Holy-days, deſigning the next following leſt 
theſe to Demons and deceaſed perſons, which days they day 
eſteemed unfortunate and unfit for Action. And alſo the De 
Græcians worſhiping their Gods, at the New of the ple 
Moon, dedicated the next day to Heroes and Demons,and WM" * 
the ſecond of the Cups was mingled on the behalf ofthe .*. 
male and female Heroes. Moreover Time is altogethera and 
Number, and a Unity, which is the foundation of a 
Number, is of a Divine Nature: The Number next is “ 
two, oppoſite tothe firſt; and is the firſt of even Num. 8 
bers; but an even Number is defective, imperfect and 
infinite 325 again an odd number is determinate, defi. and 
nite and compleat, therefore the Nones ſucceed the C. MW?" 
lends on the fifth day, the [des tollow the Nones on the 
oth, for unequals do terminate beginnings; but thoſe 
even Numbers which are nextaftcr beginnings, have 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


not that prebeminence nor influence: Hence on ſuch days E 
they take not any Actions or Journey in hand, where- ”** 
fore that of Themiſtocles hath reaſon in it. The day after = 
contended with the Feaſt-day, ſaying, that the Feaſt- e 
day truly had much labour and toil, but ſhe L the day 8 
after the Feaſt Jaffords the fruition of the proviſion made * 
| for the Feaſt-day, with much leiſure and quietneſs. The ＋ 
| Feaſt day anſwered after this wiſe, Thou ſpeakeſ? truth but & 
| I had not been, neither hadſt thou been. Theſe things 5 
i ſpake Themiſtocles to the ſucceeding AtherianOfficers of ae 
the Army, as that they could never have made any fi- * 
gure in the world, had not he ſaved the City, when es 0. 
therefore every action and journey worth our diligent N 


management, requires neceſſary proviſion and preparati- arts 
on: The Romans of old made no Family-proviſion on W. 
Feaſt- days, nor were careful for any thing, but that they = 6 
might attend Divine Service, and this they did with all 
their might, as cven now the Prieſts enjoyn them in 
their Sermons. when they Addreſs themſelves to the Sa- 
cxifices, In like manner they do not ruſh N by 
he | e fre: I” 


o 1 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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after thei r Feſtival Solemnities, upon a Journey, or any 
eaterprize ( becauſe they were unprovided)but finiſhed 
that day in contriviugDomeſt ic affairs, and fitting them- 
ſelres( tor the intended occaſions abroad )as even at this 
day, after they have ſaid their Prayers, and finiſhed their 
Devotion they are wont to ſtay and ſit ſtill in the Tem- 
ples, ſa that they did not joyn working: days immediate- 
ly toHoly- days, but made ſome interval and diſtance be- 
ween them; Secular Affairs, bringiug many troubles 
and diſtractions along with them. 0 D 

Queſt. 26. Why d% Nomen wear for Mourning white | 
Manto s, and white Kerchefs. 

Sol. What if they do this in conformity to the Magi- 
tiaus, who (as they lay) ſtanding in defyance of Death 
and Darkneſs; do toriize themſelves with bright and 
ſplendid Robes, for the doing of it? Or as the Dead 
Corps is wrapped in white, ſo they they judg it meet that 
they ſhould be comformable thereto ? For they beautifie 
the Body, ſo, but cannot the Soul, wherefore they follow 
it as gone before pure and white, being diſmiſſed after it 
hath tought a great and various Warfare? Or is it that 
that which is very mean and plain is moſt becoming in 
theſe things? for of Garments dyed of a colour, ſome argue 
Luxury, others Vanity, neither may we ſay leſs of Black 
than of Sea- green or Purple; for verily Garments are 
deceitful, and ſo are colours, and a thing that is natural - 
ly black is not dyed by art but by nature, and is blended 
with an iztermixt ſhade; It's only white therefore that is 
ſincere anmiæt, free from the impurity of a dye and un- 
Initable; therefore moſt proper to thoſe that are buried: 
tor one that is dead is become ſimple, anmiæt, and pure 
without Wealt or Guard, freed from the body no 
otherwiſe than froma tinging poyſon. In Argos they wear 
white in mourning, as Socrates ſaith Veſtments rinced in 
Water. 
Qeſt. 27. Why do they repoſe every Wall immaculate 
and ſacred, but the Gates not ſo * 

Sol. Is it (as Varro hath wrote)that the Wall is to be ac- 
counted ſacred, that they might defend it cheerfally, aad 
deu lay dowa their lives 3 it :Upca this very account 

* 4 W 
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it appears that Romulus flew his Brother, becauſe he at. 
tempted - to leap over a ſacred aud inacceſſible place, and 
to render it tranſcendible and profane, but it could not 
poſſibly be, that the Gates ſnould be kept ſacred,throuph 
which they carried many things that Neceſſity required, 
even dead Corpſes : When they built a City from the 
Foundation, they marked out the place on which the 
intended to build it, with a Plough, yoaking a Bull and: 
Cow together, but when they did ſet out the bound th 
of the Walls, meaſuring the ſpace of the Gates, the 
lifted up the Plough-<hare, and carried the Plough over 
+ I all thePloughedPart might be facred aud inviola-WM C. 

le. 

Queſt. 28. Why do they prohibit the Children to ſwear H mn. 
Hercules within Doors, but command them to ga out of tht 


Doors to do it? : | 0 
Sol. Is the reaſon (as ſome ſay) that they are of opini-WM 21 
on that Hercules was not delighted in a Domeſtic lite, bu N 
rather to live abroad in Fields and Out- houies? Or ra-. 0 
ther becauſe he was none df their Native Country- gods u 
but a Foreigner? For neither do they ſwear by Bacchu ; 
within Doors, he being a Foreigner, if it be he won « 
theGreeks call Dionyſius? Or what if theſe things are utter-WW ; 
ed by Children in ſport, this is on the contrary, for af } 
reſtraint of a frivolous and raſh Oath, as Favorine ſaith, c 
for that which is done as it were with preparation,cauſe 
delay and deliberation. If a man judges as FavourinuM 1 


| doth of the things recorded about Hercules, its that 
this was not common to other Gods, bat peculiar to 
him, for Hiſtory tells us that he had ſuch a Religio!s 
veneration fer an Oath, that he ſwore but once only to 
Phyens, Augeus his Son: Wherefore Pythia upbraids the 
Lacedemonians with ſuch ſwearing,as though it would be 
more laudable and better to pay their Vows, than to 
{wear. | | 

Queſt. 29. My do they not permit the new married Mo- 
man her ſelt, to ſtep over the threſi old of the Houfe, but thi 
Bridemen lift her over? 

Sol. What it the reaſon be, that they taking their firſt 
Wives by iorce, brought them thus inta their Houſes, 


for 
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for they went not in of their own, accord ? Or ĩs it that 


CY they will have them ſeem to enter into that pl-ce as by 
ol force, not willingly, where they are about to locſe their 
2" Virginity? Or is it a ſignificant ceremony, to ſhew that 
4 hc is not to go out, depart, or leave her dwelling place, 
be till ſhe is forced, even as ſhe goes in by force? for with 
ey us alſo in Zeotia, they burn the Axle-tr ce of a Cart before 
ite doors, intimating that theSpouſe is bound to remain 
there, the lnſtrument of Carriage beiug deſtroy rd. 
e] Queſt. 30. Why do the Bride- men that bring in the 
y Bride, require her to ſay, where thou Cajus as there am 1 
Caja. 

Sel W hat if the re:ſon be, that by mutual agreement, 
me enters preſently upon participation of all things, even 


to ſhare in the Government? And this is the meaning of 
it. where thou art Lord and Maſter of the Family, there 
am I alſo Dame and Miſtreſs of the Family + Theſe 
Names they uſe at other times p1 omiſcuouſly, as the La- 
wyers do- Cajus, Sejus, Luc ius Titius, and the Philoſophers 
vie the Names of Dion and Theon? Or is it that Caja Seci- 
lia. an honeſt and good Woman, being married to one 
of Tarquinius his Sons, had her Statue of Braſs Erected 
in the Temple of MH. Ancus, on which were anciently 
hanged Sandal- and Spindles, as a ſignificaut memorial 
th, of her Houſewifery and Induſtry. | 


Queſt. 31. Why is that ſo much Celebrated Name Tha- 
my laſſius Sung at Nuprial:? | 
Sol. Is it not trom the Greek word Terecia, Spinning, 
to Sc. becauſe they call a Spindle Tala Moreover, when 
8 they have introduced the Bride, they ſpread a Fleece un- 
1088 der her, and fhe having brought in with her a Diſtaff 
and a Spindle, all behangs her Husbands Door with 


be Woollen-Yarn ? Or it it be true which Hiſtorians re- 
toßß port, that there was a certain young man famous in Mi- 
litary Atchievements, and alſo an honeſt Man, whoſe 
Vi name was Thalaſſine, now when the Romans ſcized by 
my force on the Sabine Daughters, coming to ſee the T hea» 
: tric chews. A comely Virgin for beauty was brought to 
oy Thalaſſias, by ſome cf the common ſort of People and 
es 


A retainers to him, cry ing out aloud (that they might P 
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the more ſecurely, and none might ſtop them or take 


call thoſe Images Argives. 


them this cuſtom of repreſenting their Deviliſh practiſe 


ſaith) did it in December. | 
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the Wench from them) Let « Wife be brought to Thalaſius; 
upon which the reſt of the Rable greatly honouring 
Thalaſſius, followed on and accompanied them with their 
loud acclamations, praying for, and praiſing of Thalaſſius 
that proving a fortunate Match, it became a Cuſtom to 
other at Nuptials, to call over Thalaſſis as the Greeks do 
Hymenew. _ 

Queſt. 32. do they that threw the Effipies of Men 
from a Walkie Boles . River, in the es of May, 


Sel, Was it that the Barbarians that of old inhabited 
about that place, did in this manner deſtroy the Greians 
which they took? Or did their ſo much admired Hercu- 
les reform their practiſe of killing Strangers, and taught 


by caſting in of Images? The Ancients have uſualy call- 
ed allGrec;ans, Argives, unleſs introth the Arcadians eſtee- 
ming the Argives open Enemies, by reaſon of Neigh- 
bourhood, they that belonged to Exvander flying from 
Greece, and taking up their 'ſiitnation there, have kept 
up that malignity and enmity. | | 

- Queſt. 33. Why would they not is Ancient times ſup a- 
broad without their Sons, whilſt they were in Nonage ! 

Sol. Was not this cuſtom brought in by Lycurg us, when 
he introduced the Boys to Ph:ridia [Clubs] that they 
might be inured to Modeſty in the uſe of pleaſures, not 
ſavagely and rudely, having their Superiors by them as 
Overſeers and Obſervers? Verily its ot no ſmall con- 
cernment that Parents ſhould carry themſelves withal 
gravity and ſobriety in the preſence of their Children: 
For whenOld Men are debauched, it will neceſſarily fol- 
low (as Plato ſaith) that Young Men will be moſt de- 
bauched. 

Queſt. 34. What is the reaſon that when the other Ro- 
mans did offer their Drink-Offerings and purifyed it for the 
dead inthe Month of February, Decimus Brutus (as Cicero 


oe hols a. A frag i Pan fd 


Sol. He verily was the firſt who entring upon Luſi, 
tauia, paſſed from thence with his Army over the River 


Lethe. 
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Lethe. May it not be that as many were wont to perform 
Funeral rites; in the latter part of the Day. and end of 
the Month, that its rational to believe, that at the re- 


turn of the Year and end of the Month alſo he would 


konour the Dead? For December is the laſt Month: Or 
was thoſe Adorations of their Infernal Ghoſts? For it 
was the Seaſon of the Year to Honour them with all ſortts 
of Fruits that had attained ripeneſs? Or is it becauſe 


when they move the Earth at the beginning of Seed 
time, its moſt meet then to remember the Ghoſts below? 
Or is it that thisMonth is by the Romans conſecrated to. 


Saturn, Whom they reckon to be one of the Infernal 


Gods, and not of the Supernal? Or that whilſt the 


great Feaſt of Saturnals did laſt, thought to be attended 


with the greateſt of Luxury and Voluptuous Enjoys 


ments, it was Judged meet to crop off ſome firſt Fruits 


of theſe for the Dead? Or what if it be a meer lye 


that only Brutus did purifie on the behalf of the dead in 


this Month, when as they ſolemnize Funeral Rites for 
Laurentia. and offer drink Offerings at her Tomb in the 


Months of December. 
Queſt. 35. Why do they adore Laurentia ſo much, ſeeing 
10 was a Strumpet. 

Sol, They ſay that Acca Laurentia was diverſe from 
this, and her they aſcribe honour to in the Month of 
April: But this other Laurentia they ſay was ſirnamed 
Fabola, ſhe became noted upon this occaſion ; a certain 
Sexton that helonged to Hercules (as it ſeems) leading an 


idle life, uſed to ſpend moſt of his Days at Chefs and 
Dice, and ona certain time when it happened that none 


of thoſe that were wont to play with him, and partake 
of his ſport were preſent, he being very uneaſie in him- 
ſelf, he challenged the God to play a Game at Dice with 
him, as it wege for this wager ; that if he got the 


Game, he ſhould receieve ſome boon from the God, 


if he loſt it, he would provide a Supper for the God, 
and a pretty Wench for him to lie with; whereupon 


chuſing two Dice, one for himſelf and the other for 
che God, and throwing them he loſt the game; upon 


which abiding by his challenge, he prepared a very 
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ſplendid Table for the God, and picking vp Laurentia a 
notorious Harlot, whom he ſet down to the good cheer, 
and when he had made a Bed for her in the Temple, 
he departed and ſhut the Doors after him, the report 
weat that Hercules came and had to do with her, but not 
after the uſual manner of Men, and commanded her 
to go forth early in the Morning into the Market-place, 
and whomſoever ſhe firſt happened to meet with, him 
ſhe ſhould eſpecially ſet her heart upon, and procure 
him to be her Copemate, Laurentia accordingly ariſing 
and going forth. happened to meet with a certain rich, 
unmarried grave Man, whoſe Name was Taruntius, ie 
lying with her, made her whilſt he lived the Governeſs 
of his Houſe, and his Heireſs when he died; ſome time 
after ſhe died and left her Eſtate to the City, and there- 
fore they have her in ſo great a Reputation. 

Queſt. 36. Why do they call one Gate at Rome the 
Window(to ſignifie that it is the lighteſt Jand juſt by it is the 
Bed-Chamber of Fortune ſo called! 

Sol. Was it becauſe Serviu who became the moſt ſoc- 

ceſsful King, got his Glory by coaverting with Fortune, 
ſhining in to him at a Window? And though this may 
be but a Fable, yet T arquinins Priſcus, the King dying, 
his Wife Tanaquil being a diſcreet and Royal Woman, 
putting her head out at a Window, propounded Serviys 
to the Citizens, and per ſwaded them to proclaim him 
King, and this place had the name of it. 

Queſt. 37. Why is it, that of the things dedicated tothe 
Gods, the Law permits only to neglect the ſpoils that are ta- 
ken in War, and ty time fall into decay, and permits them not 
to have any veneration nor reparation ? 

Sol. Is this the reaſon that they are of opinion that the 
Renown of Anceſtors fades away, and yet they are al- 
ways ſeeking after ſome freſh Monument of Fortitude ? 
Or rather decauſe time wears out the marks of con- 
tention with oar Enemies, and to reſtore and renew 
them, were iuvidious and malicious; neither among the 
Greel's are thoſe Men renowned, who were the firſt E- 
rectors of Stone or Braſs Trophies. 1 


Queſt. 


Ve 
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Queſt. 38. Why did Q. Metellus being a High Prieſt 
and otherwiſe reputed a Wiſe Man and a States man, prohit 
che uſe of Divination after the Sextile Month now called 
Auguſt? | 

$4, Is it not that we alſo, as the day begins and en- 
creaſeth, do thoſe things, and as ſo the Month begins 
and encreaſeth, but all declinations we obſerve to be un- 
lucky ; ſo he alſo was of opinion that the time of Year, 
after eight Months, was as it were the Evening of the 
Year, when it declined and haſtened towards an end ? 
Or is it becauſe they muſt uſe thriving and full grown 
Birds, for ſuch are inSummer ; but towards Autumn, ſome 
are Moulting and Sickly, others Chickens and unfledg'd, 
others altogether vaniſht and fled out of the Country, by 
reaſon of the Seaſon of the Year. | 

Queſt. 39. Why is it unlawful for ſuch as are not muſter- 
ed (although they be otherwiſe converſant in the Army) to ſlay 
an Enemy or wound him! 

Sol. This thing Cato Senior hath even made clear ina 
certain Epiſtle, writing to his Son, and commanding him 
« That if he be diſcharged of the Army, having fulfilled 
© his time there, that he return, it he ſtays to take 
« Commiſſion from theGeneral to march forth in order 
to wounding and ſlaying the Enemy. ls it the reaſon 
That neceſſity requires that a Man ſhould be commiſ- 
ſionated for the killing ofa Man? For he that doth this 
illegally and without Commiſſion is a Murtherer. There- 
fore Cyrus commended Chry/anta, that when he was a- 
bout to ſlay an Enemy, and lifting up his Cimiter to 
take his blow, and hearing a retreat ſounded, let the 
Man alone and ſmote him not, as being prohibited? Or 
is it that if a Man conflicts and fights with his Enemies, 
and falls under a Conſternation, he ought to be liable 
to anſwer it, and not eſcape puniſhment? For verily he 
doth not advantage his fide ſo much by ſmiting and 
wounding him, as he doth miſchief by turning his back 
.and flying, therefore he that is disbanded is freed from 
Marſhal Laws but when he doth petition to perform 
the Office of a Souldier, he doth agaia ſubject himſelf 
to military Diſcipline, and puts himſelt under the com- 
mand of his General. Queſt 
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Jupiter to be anointed abroad in the Air! 
Sol. Was it not becauſe it was neither honeſt nor de. 


inſtead of being good Souldiers and Horſemen, they 
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Qeſt. 40. Wherefore was it unlawful for a Prieft of 


cent to {trip the Sons naked, whilft the Father looked 
on, nor the Son-in-Law whilſt the Father-in Lam look. 


ed on? Neither in ancient times did they waſh together; 


for yerily Jupiter is the Father, and that which is abroad 
in the open Air may be eſpecially ſaid to be as it were 
in the ſight of Jupiter: Or is it thus? As it's a prophane 
thing for him to ſtrip himſelf naked in the Temple or 


Holy Place, ſo they did reverence the open Air and 
Firmament as being full of Gods and Dzmons; where. 


fore we do many neceſliry things within doors, hiding 
and covering our ſeives in our Houſes from the ſight of 


the Gods. Moreover ſome things are enjoined to the 


Prieſt only, other things to all by a Law delivered by the 
Prieſt; tor with us [ in Greece ] to wear a Crown, to 
wear long Hair, or to carry cold Iron by his fide, or 
not enter the Pphocean Borders, are peculiar, proper 
pieces of the High-Prieſt's Service, but not to taſte latter 
ripe- Fruits before the Autumnal Equinoctial; or to cut 
a Vine before the Spring Equinoctial, are things requi- 
red of all by the Chief Prieſt, each of theſe have their 


Seaſon: It's after the ſame manner (as it appears) a- 


mong the Romans, it's peculiar to the Prieſt, neither to 
make uſe of a Horſe, nor to be abſent from home in a 
Journey more than three Nights, nor to put off his hat 


(therefore he is called Flamen) many other things are 


enjoyned to all forts of Men by the. Prieſt ; of which 
one is not to be anointed abroad in the open Air; For 
the Romans have a great prejudice againſt dry Unction 
i. e. without bathing for they are of Opinion, That 
nothing hath been ſo great a cauſe to the Grecians of 


Slavery and Effeminacy, as their Fenciag and Wreſt- 
ling Schools, inſinuating ſo much Debauchery and Idle- 


neſs into the Citizens, yea vitious ſloth. and buggery, 


yea, that they deſtroy'd the very Bodies of Youths, with 
ſleeping; perambulations, dancing and delicious feeding, 


whereby they inſenſibly fell from the uſe of Arms, and 


loved 
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loved to be called Gentlemen, Wreſtlers and 
Men: It is hard therefore for them to avoid theſe miſ- 
chiefs, who are uncloathed in the open Air, but they 
that are anointed within doors and cure themſelves at 
home, do commit none of theſe Vices. 17 75 

Queſt. 41. Why had the ancient Coin on one ſide the 
Image of double fac'd Janus ſtamped, and on the other ſide 


the Stern or Stem of a Ship? | 

Sol. What if it be (as they commonly ſay) in honour 
of $4t4rn that failed over into Italy in a Ship? Or if this 
rde no more than what may be ſaid of many others be- 
daes; forfanw, Evander and Anais all came by Sea into 
-h? A Man may take this to be more probable; 
2 whereas ſome things ſerve for the beauty of a City, 
come things ſor neceſſary Accomodation, the greateſt 
» part of the things that beautiſie a City, is a good Conſti- 
| 


tution of Government, and the greateſt part for neceſ- 

ſary Accomodation, is good trading, whereas now 
7anu had erected a good frame of Government among 
them, reducing them to a ſober manner of Life, and 7 
River being Navigable, aftording plenty of all neceſſary 
Commodities, bringing in partly trom the Sca, and part- 
ly from the Out- Borders of the Country: Their Coin 
hath a ſignificant ſtamp double faced, of the Legiſlator 
(as hath been ſaid), by reaſon of the viciſſitude of their 
Affairs, and for the River they have a ſmall Ship, they 
uſed alſo another ſort of Coyn, having engraven on itan 
Ox, a Sheep and a Sow, to ſhew that they traded moſt in 
Cattle, ànd got their Riches from theſe, hence were many 
of the Names among the Ancient derived, as Sxillic 
Bubucks, Porci ans, as Fineſtella tells us. 18 


Quelt. 42. Why do they uſe the Temple of Saturn for 4 
Chamber of put Tesch, As aſs an Office of Record 
for Contract? 555 Pee | 

Sol. Is not this the Reaſon, becaule that ſaying hath 
obtained Credit, viz. That there was no Avarice or In- 
juſtice among Men, while Saturn ruled, but Faith and 
Righteouſnets? Or was it, that God preſided over the 
Fruits of the Field and Hasbandry ? For the Sicle ſigni- 
tied as much, and not as Antimachus was perſwaded, and 
wrote with Heſiod. | | With 
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| 392 if 
54; With crooked Falk Satura gainſt the Heavens feng hr, | Pe 
Cut off his Fathers Privities, Foul bout, 1 35.0. nv ” 
, | b : 8 
Money is produced from pleaty of Fruit, and the yent Pe 
of them, therefore they may make Saturn the Author and he 


Preſerver of Tranquility. That which confirms this is 
that the Conventions afſembled every ninth day in the . 
Market-place (which they call Nundine Markets) they 
"reckon ſacred to Saturn, becauſe the Excellency of Fruit th 
gave the firſt occaſion of buying and ſelling? Or were up 
- theſe things far fetcht? The firſt thatcontrived this S. of 
by. turnin Chamber of Bank. was Fal. Puilicola upon the try 
1 - ſuppreſſion ofKivgs,being peaſwaded that it wasaſtrong WW an 
| place perſpicuous, and not eaſily undermined by Trea- hi 
n 1 
5 Queſt. 4.3: Wherefore did theEmbaſſadors, from whence i || 
ſoever they came to Rome, go to Saturn's Temple, and Wl (i 
there had their Names recorded before the Chamberlains? we 
Sol. Was this the cauſe, that being Saturn was a Fo- th. 
1 reigner, therefore he much rejoyced in Strangers? Or is 
| this better reſolved by Hiſtory. Anciently (as it ſcems) I cf 
the Queſtors ſeat Entertainment to the Embaſſadors 
(they called the preſents Lauteia) they took care alſo of I th: 
| the Sick, aud buried their Dead out of their Publick I th: 
4 ſtock, but now of late, becauſe of the multitude of Em- go 
4 baſſadors that come, that Expence is left off, yet it re- I wa 
mains {till in uſe to briag the EMbaſſadors unto theCham- to 
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berlains, that their Names might be recorded. het 
Quelt. 44. Why i it: not lamful for Jupiter's Prieſts ro of 
ear. | anc 


Sol. Is it not the reaſon that an Oath is a kind of Teſt ne. 
impoſed on a tree people, but the Body and Mind ofa | thi 
Prieſt ought to be free from impoſition ? Or is it not fig; 
unlikely that he will be disbelieved in ſmaller Matters, I Af 
who is intruſted with Divine and greater? Or is it that tha 
every Oath concludes with aa Execration of Perjury, 1 He 
and an Execratiou is a fearful and a grievous thing. not 
Hence neither is it thought fit that Prieſts ſhould curſe Wan 
others, wheretore the Prieſteſs at Arhens was commend= oft 
ed for refaſing to curſe Alcibiades, when the common Niue 
Pcople 
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People requir'd her to do it, for ſhe ſaid, J am a Vorary 
not a Ciirſing Prieſteſs. Of is it that the danger ofPerjury 
isof a public Nature? If a . Perſon ſwearing be 
perjured, who preſides in offering up Sacrifices on the 
behalf of the City. | 

' Queſt. 45. Why is it that in ſolemn Feaſts of Venereals, 
they let Wine run ſo freely out of the Temple of Venus ? 

Sol. Is this the Reaſon (as ſome ſay ) that Mezertizs 
theEtrurian General ſent to make a League witheAneas 
upon the Condition that he might have a yearly tribute 
of Wine, Ane as refuſing, Mezentius engaged to the E- 
trurians, that he would take the Wine by force of Arms 
and give it to them ÆAneachearing of hisPromiſe,devoted 
his Wine to the Gods, and after the Victory he gathe- 
red in the Vintage, and poured it forth before the Fem- 
ple of Venus. Or is this a teaching Ceremony, that we 
ſhould Feaſt with Sobriety and not Exceſs, as if theGods 
were better pleaſed with tlie Spillers of Wine, then with 
the Drinkers of it? | 

Queſt. 46. Wherefore would the Ancients have the Temple 
of Horta to ſtand always open? 

Sol. Is this the reaſon (as Antiſtes Labeo hath told us) 
that Hortari ſignifies to quicken one to an Action, and 
that Horta is ſuch a Goddeſs. as Exhorts and Excites ta 
good things, they ſuppoſe therefore that ſhe ought al- 
ways to be in buſineſs, never procraſtinate therefore not 
to be ſhut up or lockt? Or is it rather as now they call 
her Hora (the firſt Syllable pronounced long) as a kind 
of an active and buſie Goddels, being very circumſpect 
and careful, and they were of Opinion, That ſhe was 
never lazy, or indeed of human Affairs? Or is it that 
this is a Greek name, as, many others of them be, and 
fignifies a Goddeſs that always overſees and inſpects 
Affairs, and therefore her Tann: is always open as one 
that never ſlumbers nor ſleeps ? But if Labeo deduceth 


Hora aright from Hortari, conſider whether Orator may 


not rather be ſaid to be derived from thence, who being 
an Exortivg and Exciting Perſon is a Counſellor or Leader 


of the common People, and not from 4 imprecation, 


ad 4% 4 Prayer as ſome ſay. 
R Queſt, 


* 
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Queſt. 47. Why did Romulys build the Temple of Vulcan 
without the City? | 2 28 

Sol. What if it were by reaſon of that Fabled grudge 
which Vulcan had againſt Mars for the ſake of Yen, 
Romulus being reputed the Son of Mars, would not make 
Vulcan a cohabitant of the ſame Houſe or City with 
him? Or this may be a ſilly Reaſon, for that Temple 
was at firſt built by Romulus for a Senate Houſe, and 3 
Privy-Councel for him to conſult State Affairs together 
with Tatius, where they might be retired with the Senz. 
tors, and fit in conſultation about matters quietly, with- 
out interruption from the Multitude? Or was it that 
Rome was formerly in danger of being burnt from Hea- 
ven, he thought good to adore that God, but place his 
Habitation withont the City. 

Queſt. 48. Wherefore did they (in the Feaſts called 
Conſalia ) put Garlands on the Horſes and Aſſes, and take 
them off from all work ? | | 

Sol. Was it not becauſe they celebrated that Feaſt to 
Neptune, the Cavalier [who was therefore called Conſi- 
and the Aſs takes part and ſhare with the Horſe, in his 
reſt from labour? Or was it thus, that after Naviga- 
tion came in Traffic by Sea, there ſucceeded a kind of 
caſe and leaſure to the Cattle in ſome kind or other? 

Quelt, 49. Wherefore was it a Cuſtom among the Can- 
didates for Magiſtracy to preſent themſelves in their Shirts 
without Coats, as Cato tells us? 

Sol. Was it not they ſhould not carry Money in 
their Boſoms to buy Votes with? Or is itthat they pre- 
ferred no Maa as fit for the Magiſtracy, for the ſake of 
his Birth, Riches or Honours, but for his Wounds and 
Cicatrices, and that theſe might be viſible to them that 
came about them, they came without upper Cloaths to 


their Elections? Or as by courteous Behaviour, Suppli- 


cation and Submiſſion, ſo by humbling themſelves in 
nakedeneſs, they gained on theAffections of the common 
Feople?? 

Queſt. 50. Why did the Flamen Dialis J Jupiter's Prieſt] 
when bis Wife dyed, lay down his Prieſtly Dignity, as Teyus 
tells ws? + 


Sol. 


f 
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Sol. Is it not for this Reaſon, becauſe he that marries 
1 Wife and looſes her after Marriage, is more unfortu- 
nate than he that never took a Wife, for the Family of 
a married Man is compleated, but the Family of him 
that is married and looſeth his Wife, is not only incom- 
pleat but mutilated ? Or becauſe his Wife joyns with the 
Husband in conſecration, as there are many ſacred Rites 
that ought not to be performed unleſs the Wite be pre- 
ſen, but to marry another immediately after he hath 
loſt the former Wife, is not perhaps eaſie to do; and 
beſides it's not convenient. Hence it was not lawful for- 
merly to put away a Wife, nor is it at this Preſent law- 
ful, unleſs it was that Domitian in our remembrance, be 
ing petitioned, granted it to one. The Prieſt were pre- 
ſent at the Diſſolution of Marriage, doing many terrible, 
{trange and unquoth Actions, but thou wilt wonder leſs, 
if thou art infor med by Hiſtory, that when one of the 
Cenſors died, his partner was required to lay down his 
place, when 1:vius Druſus died, Emilius Scaurus his Col- 
league would not abandon his Guvernment before 
one of the Tribunes of the People committed him to 
Priſon. 

Queſt. 51. Why was 4 Dog ſer before the Lares, which 
they properly called Præſtites, but the Lares chemſel ves were 
covered with Dogs Stix . 

Sol. Was It that Preftites were they that preſided and 
its fit that Preſidents ſhould be keepers, and ſhould be 
frightful to ſtrangers (as Dogs are) but mild and gen- 
tle to thoſe of the Family? Or rather what ſome Ro- 
mans aſſert, and as ſome Philoſophers who tollow Chry- 
ſippis, are of Opinion, that evil Spirits wander up and 
down, which the Gods do uſe as publick Executioners 
of unholy and wicked Men, ſo the Lares are a certain 
ſort of furious and revengetul Dzmons, that are Obſer- 
vators of Mens Lives and Families, and are here cloathed 
with Dogs Skins, and have a Dog ſitting by them, as 
being ſagacious to hunt upon the Foot, and to proſecute | 
wicked Men. 


Ra Queſt. 
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Queſt. 52. Why do they Sacrifice a Dog to the Ghoſt called 
Geneta, and pray that no home born ſhould deſcend mild [or 
4 Milk Sop. J ; 

Sol. Is the reaſon that Geneta is a Dæmon that is em. 
ployed about the Generation and Purgation of corrup- 
tible things? For this word ſignifies a certain Flux and 
Generation, Or a birth iſſuing forth; for as the Greeks do 
Sacrifice a Dog to Hecata, ſo the Romans to Geneta on the 
behalf of the Natives; moreover Socrates ſaith that the 
Argives do Sacrifice a Dog to Elionial Lucino] to procure 
a facility ofDelivery, but what it thePrayer be not made 
for Men but for Dogs puppyed at home, that none of 
them ſhould be of a SheepiſhNature for Dogs ought to 
be curriſh and fierce? Or is it that they that are deceaſed 
are meek aud wily? Hence ſpeaking myſtically at the be- 
ginning, they ſignifie their Deſires, that no Home- born 

ſhonld die, neither ought this to ſeem ſtrange which 

Ariſtctle hath wrote in the account that he gives of the 
Confederacies of the Arcadians with the Lacedemoniavs, 
i. e. that none of the Tageares ſhould be rendred placid 
upon the account of the Lacedemoni ans, i. e. that none 
ſhould be lain. | 

Queſt. 53. Why is it that to this very day, while they 
AF the Plays at the Capitol. they ſet Sardinians 20 Sail by a 
Cryer, and a certain old Man in way of Deriſion, goes before 
carrying a Childs Bauble about his Neck, whiss they cal 
Bulla! 

Sol. Was it becauſe a People of the Tyſcans called Ve- 
gents, maintained a fight a long time with Romulus, and 
he took this City laſt of all, and expoſed them and their 
King to Sale by an Outcry, upbraiding him with his mad- 
neſs and folly; for that Lydians were Tuſcans at firſt, and 
Sardis was the Metropolis of the Lydians; fo that they ſet 
the Vejents to Sale under the Name of Sardinians. and 
to this Day they keep up the Cuſtom in a way of Pa- 
ſtime. 


Queſt. 54. Why do they call the Fleſh Market Macellum 
Li. e. the Shambles. J 


Sol. Was it not by corrupting the word yuryeres; 4 
Cook, ſo are many other words, as cuſtom hath en 
| 4, 
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ed, for C and & are [KandT] are nigh a kin to one 
another, and r G came more lately into uſe, being in- 
ſerted among the other letters by Sp. Carbilou, and now 
by Liſpers and by reaſon of a ſtammering Speech, L is 
pronounced inſtead of R. Or this matter may he made 
clear by a Story, Its Reported that at Rome there was 8 
ſtout man a Robber, who had robbed many; and being, 
taken, with much difficulty, was brought to condign 
puniſhment, his name was Macellu, out of whoſe riches 
a publick Meat Market was built, which bare his Name? 

Queſt. 55. Why are the Minſtrels allowed to go about 
the City on the Ides of January, wearing Womens Apparel? 

Sol. Is it for this reaſon to be rehearſed? Theſe ſort of 
men (as it ſeems ) had great Privileges accruing to them 
from the Grant of King Numa, by reafon of his godly 
Devotion, which things afterward being taken from 
them, when theDecem Viri managed theGovernmert they 
ſor ſook theCity, whereupon there was a ſearch made for 
them, and one of the Prieſts offering Sacrifice without 
Muſick, made a ſuperſtitious Scruple of ſo doing, and 
when they returned not upon invitation, but led their 
Lives on the River Tybxr: A certain Freeman told the 
Magiſtrates privately, that he would undertake to bring 
them; and providing plentiful Feaſt, as if he were to 
Sacrifice to the Gods, he invited theMinſtrels, where was 
Women kind preſent alſo, with whom they revell'd all 
night, ſporting and dancing, there on a ſuddain a man 
began a Speech and being ſurpriſed with a fright as if 
his Patron had come in upon him, perſwaded thePipers 
to aſcend the Caravans that were covered all over with 
Skins, ſaying he would carry them back to Tybur, but 
this whole bulineſs was but a Trepan; for he wheeling 
about the Caravan.and they perceiving nothing by rea- 
ſon of Wine and Darkneſs, he very cunuingly brought 
them all into Rome by the morning; moſt of them by 
reaſon of the night revel, and drink that they were in, 
happened to be cloathed in flowred Womens Robes 3 
- whereupon being prevailed upon by the Magiſtrates, and 
reconciled,it was decreed,that they ſhould trant through 


the City, cn that day habited after this minner. | 
5 R 3 | | Queſt » 
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Queſt. 56. Why are they of Opinion that Matrons that 


firſt buile the Temple of Carmenta, and at this day they wor- 


ſhip her moſt? ; 

Sol, There is a certain Tradition, that when the Wo. 
men were prohibited the uſe of Chariots drawn by a 
Yoke of Oæen, they confpired together, not to be got 
with Child and breed Children, and in this manner to 
be revenged on their Husbands, until they had revoked 
the Decree, and gratifyed them, which being done Chil- 


dren were begot, and the Women becoming good bree- 


ders, and very fruitful, built the Temple of Carmenta. 
Some ſay that Car menta was Ev anders Mother, and going 
into Jraly was called Themis; but as ſome ſay Niceſirata, 
who when ſhe ſung forth Oracles in Verſe was called 
Carmenta by the Latins, for the word of the Verſe they 
call Carmina: There are ſome opiniated that Carmenta 
was a Deſtiny, therefore the Matrons ſacrifice to her, 


theEtymology of the Word is carers mente L one beſides 


her ſelf I by reaſon of divine raptures; hence Carmenta 
had not her name from Carmina, but rather was called io 
upon this account, being inſpired ſhe ſung her Oracles 
in Verle. 

Queſt. 57. What is the reaſon that when the Women do 
ſacrifice to Rumina, they pour forth Mill plentifully on the 
Sacrifices. but offer no Mine? 

Sol. Is it becauſe the Latins call a breaſt Ruma, and 
that Tree they ſay is called Raminalzs, under which Lups 
drew forth her Breaſt to Romulus, even as we call thoſe 
Women that bring up Children with Milk. Nurſes from 
the Breaſt [ Breaſt Women. ] So Ramina who was a 
wet Nurſe, a dry Nurſe, and a School Miſtreſs did not 
permit Wine, as being hurttul to the Infants. 

Queſt. 58. Why o they call ſome Senators Patres con- 
ſcripti, and others they call only Patres ? 

Sol. Is not this the reaſon, that thoſe that were firſt 
conſtituted by Romulus they called Patres and Patritii as 
being Gentlemen and could ſhew their Pedigree, but 
thoſe that were Elected afterwards from among the 
commonalty, they called Patres conſcripts ? 


Quelt. 59. Why was one Altar common to Hercules and 
the Muſes 7 | l Sol, 
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col, Was it becauſe Hercules taught Letters firſt to E- 
»1nders People, as Juba tells us? and it was eſteemed a 
venereal Action of thoſe that taught theirFriends andRe- 
lations : It was but of late that they began to teach for 
hire, The firſt that opened a Grammar School was $p. 
Cirvilias a iree man of Carvil, the firſt that divorced 
his Wife. By 

Queſt. 60. What's the reaſon, that of Hercules's two 
Altars, the women do not partake or taſte of the things o- 
fered on the greater? N 

Sol. 1s it got becauſe Carmentas Women come next af- 
ter thoſe Sacrifiees, and the race of the Peinarii ſucceeds : 
ence they are raiſed from theirFeaſts,others coming in 
the places are called Pinarii? Or is it upon the account 
of that fabulous Story of the Goat and Dejanara. 

Queſt. 6 1 .What is the reaſon that its forbidden to menti- 
01, enquire after, or name the chief Tutelary and Guardian 
God of Rome, whether Aale or Female? which prohibition 
ey confirm with a ſuperſtitions Tradition, reporting that 
ValeriusSuranus periſhed miſerably for expreſſing that name. 

Sol. Is this the reiſon (as ſome Roman Hiltories tells 
vs) that there beiag certain kinds of Evocations,andEn- 
chanments, with which they think their Gods may be 
invited out by their Enemies, to go away and dwell with 
them, they feared leaſt this miſchief ſnould befal them 
tor others? As theTyrians are {iid therefore to hind faſt 


their Images with Cords,but others when they will ſend - 


any of them to waſhing or puryfying, they require ſure- 
ties from their return; ſo that the An reckoned they 
„id their God in moſt ſafe and ſecure cuſtody, he being 


wexpreſſivle and unkrown!Or is it as Homer hath veriſied? 


The Earth all Gods in common have. 


As men do worſhip and reverence all Gods that have 
the Earth in common; fo the Ancient Romans obſcured 
tne Lord of Salvation, requiring that not only this but 
a Gods ſhould be reverenc'd by the Citizens. 


Qeſt. 62. Why among them that are called Fecials ( in 


cc Peace-makers) the Aſh bearers, he that mas namtapa- 
ter Patratus was account ed the chieſeſt! Baut thit miſt le one 
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who hath his Father living, and Children of his own, and he 
hath even at this time a certain priveledge and truſt , for the 
Pretors commit to thoſe mens truſt the Perſons of ſuch,who by 
reaſon of comelineſs and beanty,ſtand in need of an exatt and 
chaſt Guardian-ſhip ? | 

Sol. Is this the reaſon, that they muſt be ſuch whoſe 
Children reverence them and they reverence their Pa. 
rents ? Or doth the name it ſelf ſuggeſt a reaſon ? For 
Patratum will have a thing to be compleat and finiſhed; 
for he whaſe lot it is to be a Father whilſt hi; Father li- 
veth, is, as it were, perfecter than others. Or is it that 
he ought to be Overſeer of Oaths and Peace, and accord- 
ing to Homer, mult ſee before and behind: He is ſuch an 
one eſpecially who hath aSon for whom heConſalts,and 
a Father with whom he may Conſult. 

Queſt. 6 3. Why is he that is called Rex Sacrorum ( ho 
1s King of Prieſts) fo*bid both to rake upon him the C wil 
Governmetit, or make an Oration to the People? 

Sol- Was it, that of old theKings did perform the moſt 
and greateſt ſacred rites, and they offered Sacrifices to- 
gether with the Prieſts; but when they kept not within 
the bounds of Moderation, and becaine proud and in- 
ſolear, moſt of the Græcians depriving them of their 
Authority, and left to them ouly this part of their Office 
to Sacrihce to the Gods, but the Romans caſting out 
Kings altogether, gave the charge of a Sacrifice to ano- 
ther, enjoyning him neither to meddle withGovernment 
nor Preach to the People, ſo that they only allow him to 
conſult abont the Sacrifices, and manage a Kingdom on 
tae behalf of the Gods. Hence there being a certain Sa- 
crihce kept by tradition in the Market place, near the 
Comitza, which as ſoon as the King [ 5. e. the chief Prieſt ] 


hath offercd,he immediately withdraws himſelf by flight . 


out of the Market place. | 


Quieſt. 64. Why do they not ſuffer the Table to be quite 
voided when its taken away, but will have ſomething always 
to rc main npon it? 1 

Sol. What if it be that they would intimate, that 
ſomething ot our preſent enjoyments ſhould be left for 
the future, and that to day we ſhould be mindful of to 


morrow? , 
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morrow ? Or that they reckon it a piece of manners; to 
repreſs and reſtrain the appetite in our preſent fruitions; 
for they leſs deſire abſent things, who are accuſtomed 
to abſtain from thoſe that are preſent,or was it a cuſtom 
of Courteſie towards houſhold Servants ? For they do 
not love ſo much to take, as to partake, deeming that 
they hold a kind of Communion with their Maſters at 
the Table. Or is it, that of ſacred things nothing ought 
to be ſlighted as empty? For the Table is a ſacred thing. 

Queſt. 65. Why doth not a man lie at firſt with a Bride 
while its light, but when it is dark? 

Sol. Is it not for modeſty ſake, for at the firſt congreſs 
he looks upon her as a ſtranger to him? Or is it that he 
may be inured to go into his own Wife with Modeſty ? 
Or as Solon hath wrote, let the Spouſe go into the Bed- 
Chamber knawing a Quince, that the firſt Salntation be 


not harſh and ungrateiul, So the Roman Law-giver 


ſaith, if there be any thing abſurd and unpleaſant in the. 
Body, he ſhould hide it, or becauſe infamy attends un- 


lawful uſe of Venery, therefore the lawful ſhould have 


certain ſigns of Modeſty attending it. 

Queſt. 66. Why was one of the Horſe race rounds called 
Flaminina ? 

Sol. Is it becauſe when Flaminins, one of the Anci- 
ents, beſtowed a Field on the City, they employed its re- 
venue on the Horſe-races, and with the overplus money 
they repared the way which they call Flaminina. . 

Queſt. 67. Why do they call the Rod-bearers Liffors? 

Sol. Is this the reaſon, Becauſe theſe men were wont 
to bind deſperate Bullies, and they followed Romulus car- 
rying thongs in their Boſoms. The vulgar Romans ſay 
Alligare to bind; when the more refined in Speech ſay 
Ligare. Oo is now C inſerted, when formerly they cal- 
led them Lircres, being Liturgi, Miniſters for public Ser- 
vice, For m until this day is writ for public, in 
ny of the Grecian Laws, which ſcarce any is ignorant 
3: 

Queſt. 68, Why do the Lupercy Sacrifice a Dog? The 


Lupetty are they that run up and dowg naked in the Luper- 


cal Plays, with ſmall Breeches en, and ſlaſh all that they meet 


with a Whip ? AS Sol. 


* 
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Sol. 1S it not becauſe theſe Feats are done for the pu- 
rification of the City, and they call the month February, 
and indeed the very day Febrara and Febraris, on u hich 
They are wont to whip with Thongs, the word figniy- 
ing to cleanſe. And to ſpeak the truth, all the Gyeci- 
ans have uſed, and ſome do uſe to this very day a {lain 
Dog for an Expiatory Sacrifice, and among, other Sacri- 
ices of Purification, they offer helps to Hee ata, and 


ſprinkle thoſe that need cleanſing with the Puppies Blood, 


calling this kind of purĩfyingPuppification: Or is itthat 
Lupus 15 Luc us a Wolf, and Lypuracles are Lycea, but a 
Dog is atenmity with a wolt, therefore is Sacrificed on 
the Lycean Feſtivals? Or is it becauſe the Dogs do bark 
at, and peyplex the Luperci as they ſeout about the City? 
Or 1s it that this Sacrifice is offered to Pan? for Pan 
loves Dogs becauſe of his Herds of Goats. 

Queſt, 69. Why upon the Feſtival called Septimontium, 
did they obſerve to abſtain from the uſe of Chariots di amn by a 
Yoke of Oxen, and even until nom, they that regard antiquity 
do ſtill abſtain ? 

Sol. They do obſerve the Septimontium Feaſt, upon 
the addition of the ſeventh Hill to the City, upon which 
it became Septicollis ſeven Hilled Rome. Or what it it be 
(as ſome of the Roman conjecture) becauſe the parts ot 
the City are not as yet every where connected? Or if 


this conceit be nothing to the purpoſe, what if it be, that 


when the great work of Building the City was finiſhed, 
and they determined to ceaſe the increaſing of the City 
any further, they reſted themſelves and reſted the Cat- 
fle that bore a ſhare in the labour with them, and provi- 
ded accordingly that they might participiate of the noly. 
day, by reſt from labour? Or was it that they would 
have all theCitizens always preſent for theSolemnity and 
return of a Feſtival, eſpecially that which was obſerved 
in remembrance of the compact uniting the parts of the 
City, and that none ſhould deſert theCity for whoſe fake 
the Feaſt is kept, they were not allowed to uſe their 

Yoak-Chariots that day. 
- Queſt. 70. Way do they call thoſe Farciferi, which were 
convict of Theſts, or any other of thi ſe ſlaviſh Crimes: * 
; | X UT 
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Sol. Was it this (which was an Argument of the ſeve- 
rity of the Ancients) whenever any convicted hisServant 
of any Villany, he enjoyned him to carry the for ked piece 
of Timber that is under the Cart | the Tongue of the 
Cart] and to go with it through the next Villages and 
Neighbourhood to be ſeen of all, that they might diſtruſt: 
him and be aware of him for the future, this piece of 
Wood we call a Prop, the Romans call it Frrcaa Fork, 
hence he that carries it about is called Furcifer a Fork- 
bearer. 

Queſt. 71. Why do they bind Hay about the Horns of 
Oxen that are wont to puſh, that they may be ſhunned by him 
that meets them? 

Sol. Is it that hy reaſon of gormandizing and ſtuffing 
their Guts, Oxen, Aſſes, Horſes and Men become miſ- 
chievous, As Sophocles ſomewhere ſaith, 


Like full fed Colt thou kicks up Heels, 
From ſtuffed Womb, Cheeks and full Meals. 


Therefore the Roman: ſay that M. Craſſus had Hay about 
his Horns, for they that” were turbulent Men to the 
Commonwealth, were wont to ſtand in awe of him as a 
icveagetul man, and one ſcarce to be medled with al- 
though afterwards It was ſaid again, thatCe/ar had taken 


publick that withſtood and affronted him. 

Quelt. 72. Why would they have the Lanthorns of the 
Sont h. ſaying Prieſts (which formerly they called Auſpici, and 
nom Augures) to be always open at top, and no cover to be 
pat upon them 

Sol. Is it this as the Pythagoreans do, who make little 
things Symbols of great matters, as forbidding to fit 
down upon a Buſhel, and to ſtir up the fire with a 
$y0rd:; So that the Ancients uſed many Enigmatical 
Ceremonies, eſpecially about their Prieſts, and ſuch was 
tals of the Lanthorn, for the Lanthorn is like the body 
encompalling the Soul, the Soul being the light within 
ide, and the underſtanding and judgment ought to be 
aways open and quick-tighted, and never to be ſhut up 
Ir blown out, and when the wiads blow, the Birds roy 

unlet- 


away Craſſus his Hay, being the firſt man of the Re- 
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unſettled and do not afford ſound Prog noſt ics. by rea 
of their wandring and irregularity in flying, by this u. 
ſage, therefore they teach that their South · ſayers mg 
not prognoſticate when there are high winds, but in ſti 
and calm weather, when they can uſe their open Lag. 
thorns. 

Q. 73. Vin were Prieſts that had Sores about them, fu. 
bid to uſe Divination? 

Sol. Is not this the reaſon ? that it's a ſignificant ſign 
that whilſt they are employed aboutDivine matters, they 
ought not to be in any pain; nor have any ſore or pat. 
ſion in, their minds, but to be chearful, ſincere and with. 
out diſtraction? Or it is but rational, if no man may 
offer an oblation, that hath a ſore, nor uſe ſuch Bird: 
for South-ſaying, that much more themſelves ſhould 
be free from theſe blemiſhes, and be clean, fincere and 
ſound, when they go about to inſpect divine prodigies, 
foan Ulcer ſeems to be a mutillation and defilement 
of the Body. 7 „ 

Queſt. 74. Why did Servius Tullius build a Temple of 
Small Fortue, which they call Brevis? 

Sol. Was it becauſe he was of a mean Original, and 
in a low condition, being born of a captive Woman, 
and by Fortune came to be King of Rome? Or did not 
that change of his condition manifeſt the greatneſs of his 
Fortune, rather than the ſmallneſs? But Servius moſt of 
all of them ſeems to aſcribe divine influence to Fortune, 

giving thereby a reputation to all his enterpriſes: For he 
did not only build the Temple of hopeful Fortune, that 
averteth evil, that is mild, primogenial and maſculine: 
but there is a Temple alſo of his own proper Fortune, 
another of Fortune turning to him, another of hopeful 


Fortune, and the fourth of Virgin Fortune, and why 


ſhould any one mention any more Names? ſeeing there 
isa Temple alſo of eaſnaring Fortune, which they 
name Viſcata, as it were enſnaring us when we are as 
yet afar off, and enforcing us upon buſineſs. Conſider 
alſo and learn that a great matter may be affected by a 
ſmall piece of Fortune, and it often falls out, whether 
a ſmall thing be done or not done, that great things are 

| | affected 
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effected by ſome, or do come to naught: He built there- 
fore a Temple ot ſmall Fortune, teaching us to take 
care of our buſineſs and not contemn the things that hap- 
n by reaſon of their ſmalnefs. : 
Queſt. 75. Why did they net extinguiſh a Candle but ſuf= 


fered it to burn out of its uwn accord 


Sel. Is this the reaſon? That they adored it, as being 
related, and akin to unquenchbable and eternal Fire. Or 
is it a ſignificant ceremony, that we are not to kill and 
deſtroy any animatedCreature that is harmleſs, fire being 
as it were an Animal? For it both needs nouriſhmeat, 
and moves it ſelf, and when its extinguiſht it makes a 


noiſe as if it were then flain ? Or doth this uſage inſtruct 


us, that we ought not to make waſt of Fire or Water 
or any other neceſlary thing that we have a ſuperabun- 
dance of, but ſuffer thoſe that have need to uſe them, 
leving them to others, when we our ſelves have no tur- 
ther uſe for them. 

Queſt. 76. Why do they that would be preferred before o- 
thers in Gentility, wear little Moons on their Shooes? 

Solis this the reaſon(as Caſtor ſaith) that this is aSym- 
bol of the place of habitation, that is ſaid to be in the 
Moon, that after death, Souls ſhould have the Moon un- 
der their Feet again? Or was this a faſhion of renown a- 
mong Families of greateſt Antiquity? Who were the 
Arcadians of Evanders poſterity, that were called men be- 
fore the Moon: Or is it as many other cuſtoms, ſs this 


to put menix mind, who are lofty and high minded, of 


the mutability of human affairs to either ſide, ſetting 
the Mcon before them as an example, 


When firſt ſhe comes from dark to light, 
Triming her Face, becomes fair bright 
Increaſing, till ſhe*s full in ſight 

And then declines, leave: noug he but night, 


Or was this for a Doctrin of Obedience to Authority, 
that theyiwould have us not diſcontented under it,bur as 
the Moon doth wilkngly obey her ſuperior and conform 
unto him, always vamping after the Rayes of the Sun 
(as Parmenides hath it q fo they that are Subjects to any 

Prince 
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Prince, ſhould be contented with their lower Station, in 
the enjoyment of Power and Dignity derived from him, 

Quelt. 77. Why are they of an opinion that the Tear ;; 
Jupirer's, bat the Months belong to Juno ? 

Sol. Is it becauſe Jupiter and Juno Reign over the in. 
viſible Gods, but the Sun and Moon over the viſible? 
And the Sun verily cauſeth the Vear, and the Moon the 
Months, neither ought we to think that they are bare]. 
mages of chem, but theSun is very Jupiter materially,and 
the Moon very Juno materialy , therefore they nameK- 
ras Juno, a Fuveneſcendo,the name ſignifying a thing that 
is new or grows young, from the nature of the Moon, 
and they call her Lucina, as it were bright or ſhining, 
aud they are of opinion that ſhe helps Women in their 
natural Purgations, and Trayel-pains, whence is that of 
the Poets: 


By Sea green Pole beſet with Stars, 
By Mcon that haſt ens Birth, -—— 


For they ſuppoſe that Women have the eaſieſt Travel at 
the Full of the Moon. 

Queſt. 78. What z: the reaſon that 4 Bird called Siniſter, 
in Scoth ſaying is fortunate? | 

Sol. What if this be not true? But the Dialc& deludes 
ſo many, ſor they render *Aexrezy, Siniſtrum : But to 
permit a thing is ſmere, and they ſay ſine when they de. 
ſire a thing to be permitted, therefore a prognoſtic per- 
mitting an action being ſiniſterium)the vulgar do under- 
ſtand and call amiſs ſiniſtrum? Or is it as Dionyſius ſaith! 
When Aſcanius the Son of Areas had pitched Battle a- 
gaiuſt Mesenutius, a Alaſh of Lightning portending Vi- 
ctory (as they prognoſticated)came on his left hand, and 


for the future they obſerved it ſo; or as ſome others ſay 


that this happen'd to Aneas? Moreover the Thebans 
routing and conquering their Enemies by the left Wing 
of the Army at Leuctra, they continued in all Battles to 
give the left Wing the prehemiaence : Or is it rather as 
Tuba thinks ? to thoſe that look toward the Ealt, the 
North part is on the left hand, which verily ſo me make 
the right haad and ſuperior part of the World. 2 
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der whether the South-ſayers do not as it were corro- 
borate left-hand things, as the weaker by nature, and 
do intimate as if they introduced a ſupply of that defect 
of power that is in them? Or ĩs it that they think that 
things Tereſtrial and mortal, ſtand directly over againſt 
Heavenly and Divine things, and do conjecture that the 
things which to us are on the left hand, the Gods ſend 
down from their right hand? 

Queſt. 79. Why was it lawful to bring the Bones of one 
that had triumphed (after he was dead and burnt)into theCi- 
ty and lay them there, as Pyrrhus theLiparzan hath told ug 

Sol. Was it for the Honour they had for the decea- 
{:d ? for they granted, that not only Generals and other 
Eminent Perſons, but alſo their Off. Spring ſhould be bu... 
ried in theMarket-place, according to/Valerius and Fabri- 
ci15,and they ſay when the poſterity of theſe Perſons dy- 
ed, they were brought into the Market-place, and a 
burning Fire-brand put under them and immediately 
taken away, uſing the Honorary without envy, and to 
ratifie it, as a thing only allowed to them. 

Queſt. So. Why did they that publicly Feaſted the Tri- 


. unphert, humbly requeſt the Conſuls, and by Meſſengers ſent 
l did beſeech them not to come to their Supper. 


8 Sol, Was it that it was neceſſary to give the Supreme 
0 place and moſt honourable entertainment to theTrium- 
. pher, and wait upon him home after Supper? whereas 
. the Conſuls been | ka they might do ſuch things to 
= none other but they. | 
5 Qu. 81 Why did not the Tribune of the People wear a Pur- 
* ple Garment, when as each of the other Magiſtrates wore one? 
i. Sol. What if the Tribune is not a Magiſtrate at all? 
id Neither hatn Lictors, neither fitting inTribunal did he 
a5 determine cauſes, neither do they as the reſt enter upon 
i. their Office at the beginning ot the Year, neicher do 
ng they ceaſe when a Dictator is choſen, but thorgh they 
to tranllated all Magiſtratic Power to themſelves; yet they 
* continue ſtil], being as it were no Magiſtrates but hol- 
he ding another kind of rank, :$ ſome Rhctoricians will 
ke not have a Prohibition to be Judicial Proceeding, ſeeing 


it doth ſomething contrary to judiei l Proceeding, for the 
one 
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one brings in an Action at Law, and gives Judgment u 


on it; but the other Non- duits it and diſmiſſeth the cauſe: 


after the like manner they are of opinion that Tribune. 
ſhip is rather aCurb to Magiſtracy, and that it's an order 


ſtanding in oppoſition to Government, rather than a 


piece of Government it ſelf, for the 'Tribunes Office and 
Authority is to withſtand the Magiſtrates Authority, e- 
ven tocurtalize his extravagant Power : May not a man 
tell you theſe things, and ſuch as theſe if he will uſe free- 
neſs of Speech? For Tribuneſhip taking its Original 
from the People ; Popularity is its ſtrong hold, and it's 
a great thing not to carry itabove the reſt of the People, 
but to be like theCitizens they have to do with in Geſt- 
ure, Habit and Diet, State indeed becomes a Conſul and 
a Pretor, but as for a Tribune (as Cajus Curio ſaith) he 
muſt be one that even is trampled upon, not grave in 
Countenance, nor difficult of Acceſs, nor harſh to the 
Rabble,but more tractable to them then to others. Hence 
it was decreed that the Tribunes Doors ſhould not be 
ſhut but open night and day, as a Haven and place ofRe- 
fuge for diſtreſſed People, and how much the more con- 
deſcending his outward deportment is, by ſo much the 
more doth he encreaſe in his Power, for they dignifie 
him as one of public uſe, and to he reſorted to of all ſorts 
even as an Altar, therefore by the reverence they give 


him, he is Sacred, Holy and Inviolable and when he makes 


a public progreſs, it's aLaw that every one ſhould cleanſe 


and purihe the body as defiled. 


Queſt. 82. Why are the chief Officers carried bound toge- 
ther with the Axes faſtned to them? 

Sol. What if it be a ſignificantCeremony, to ſhew that 
a Magiſtrates anger ought not to be raſh and ungroun- 


ded ? Or is it that while the rods are leiſurely unlooſing, 


they make deliberation and delay in their Anger, fo 
that oftentimes they change their Sentence as to the 
puniſhment ? Now whereas ſome ſort of Crimes are cu- 
Table, ſome uncurable Rods correct the Corigeable, but 
the Axes are to cut off the Incorrigible- 


Queſt. 
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Queſt. 83. What is the reaſon that the Romans, when 
they were informed that the Barbarians called Bletonicaſes, 
mere avout to Sacrifice a Man to the Gods, ſent for their 
Magiſtrates pretending to puniſh them, but when they made it 
appear that they did it in obedienee to a certain Lam, they diſ- 
miſſed them, but prohibited the like Action for the future, 
when as they themſelves not many years preceding, buried two 
Men and two Women alive in the Beaſt-Market, two of 
them were Greeks and two Gauls ? For it feems abſurd to 
do this fact themſelves, and yet to repremand the Bar barians 
a: if they had committed prophaneneſs ! 

Sl. What if this be the reaſon that they reckoned it 
propliage to Sacrifice a Man to the Gods, but neceſlary 
to the Dæmons? Or were they of opinion that they that 
did ſuch things by Cuſtom or Law, ſinned ; but as for 
themſel ves they did it being enjoyned to it by the Syb/ls 
Books? For its reported that one Elvia a Virgin riding 
on Horſe-Back, was ſtruck with lightaing and caſt from 
her Horſe, and the Horſe found lying uncovercd and 


ſue naked, as if on ſet purpoſe her Coats had been turned 


up from her ſecret parts, alſo her Shoes, Rings, Head- 
gear all lay ſcattered up and down here and there, he 
Tongue alſo hanging out of her Mouth, inſomuch that 
the Diviners declared, that it was an intollerable diſgrace 
to the Holy Virgins, that it ſhould be publiſhed, and 
that ſome part of the abuſe did touch the Cavaleirs. A 
ſervant of a certain Barbarian Cavaleir informed, that 
three Veſtal Virgins, Emilia, Licinia and Aartia, about 
the ſame place were defloured, and for a long time play- 
ed the Whores with ſome Men, among whom was By- 
cetizs the ſaid Informers's Maſter, he Virgins being con- 
vict were puniſhed, the fact appearing heinous, it was 
thought meet that the Prieſt ſhoul-l coaſult the Books of 
the Sybils: Where there were Oracles found foretelling 
theſe things would come to paſs for Miſchief to the Re- 
publick, aad for the averſion of the impending calamiry 
enjoyned them, to provide two Gre: 415 and two Ca, 
and bury them alive in that place, in order to the ap- 
peſiang ſome alien and foreigu Hæmous. 
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Queſt. 84. % do they tale the beginning of the Da 
from the midnight ? i 

Sol. Is the reaſon that theCommon-weal had a milita. 
ry conſtitution at the firſt? For many matters of con. 
cern were managed with Lamps by Night : Or did they 
make Sun: riſing the heginning of buſineſs and the night 
for preparation to it ? For Men ought to come prepared 
to action, and not to be in preparation when they ſhould 
be doing, as A /e is reported to have ſaid to Chylo the 
wiſe, when he was making a Fan in Winter. Or as the 
Nocn-tide to many is the time for finiſhing publick and 
weighty Affairs, ſo it ſeems meet to make mid-night the 
beginning, which thing hath this confirmation, that a 
Roman Governour would make no l. eague or Confede. 
ration 1a the afternoon. Or is it poſſible to take the be- 
ginning and end of the day from Sun-riſing to Sun-ſet- 
ting, asthe vulgar meaſure the beginning of the day by 
ſenſe, to be the firſt appear ince of the Sun, and take 
the firſt beginning of the night to be the compleat 
withirawment from our ſight , whence we fhall have no 
Equinoctial, but the night which we ſuppoſe come ncar- 
eſt 11 equality to the day, that will be manifeſtly ſhor- 
ter than theday by the Diameter of the Sin, which ab- 
ſardity the Mathematics going abont to ſalve, have de- 
termined, that where the Center of the Sun toucheth the 
Horizontal Circle, there to he the true parting point be- 
tween day and night, which indeed contradicts ſence; 
for it will follow, that whillt there is muck light above 
the earth, yea the Sun illamiaating of us that we will 
not for all this confels it to be day, but that it is yet 
night,whereas then it is hard from the riſing and ſetting 
of Sun, to take the beginning of the day, by reaſon of 


the forementioned abſurdities, it remains to take the Ze- 


ni and the Nadir for the beginning, the laſt is belt, for 
the San's courſe from noon is by way of declination 


from us; bat from midnight he takes his courſe towards 
us, as Sun-riling comes on. 


Queſt. 85. Whereſcre did they not in ancient times ſuffer 


omen to grind, or play toc ooks ? 


Sol. 
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Sol. Happily becauſe they remembred the Covenant 
that they made with the Sabines; for after they had rob'd 
them of their Daughters, and fighting many battles be- 
came reconciled, among other Articles of agreement 
this was recorded, that a Wife was not to grind nor 
play the Cook for a Roman Husband. 

Que. 36. Why do they not marry Wives in the Month 
of May 
Vl this the reaſon, hecauſe qq is between April and 
ume, concerning which Months they have an opinion, 
that that is ſacred to Venus, this to Juno, both of them 
being Nuptial Gods, they either take an opportunity a 
little before May, or tarry *till it be over? Or is it that 
in this Month they offer the greateſt Expiatory Sacrifice, 
for now they caſt the Images of Men from a Bridge in- 
to the River, formerly men themſelves, moreover be- 
cauſe its by Law required that the Fawminica, the repu- 
ted Prieſteſs of Juno ſhould be moſt ſowrly ſullen, during 
the time, neither to waſh or trim up her ſelf? Or is it 
becauſe the vulgar Latins in this Month purity them- 
ſelves from the dead? And therefore perhaps they wor- 
wip Mercury in this Menth, and from Maja derives his 
name: Or as ſome ſay, Mair elder, June as it were Ju- 
or younger, taking its name from younger age? For youth 
is more ſuitable to Matrimony, as Euripides hath ſaid, 


But old Age don't permit Cypreſs to joy, 
For old Men always Venus doth annoy; 


therefore they marry not in Aa, but tary till June, 
which is preſently after May. 

Quelt. 87. Why do they part the Hair of Women when 
they are married with the point of a Spear ! 

Sol. What it it be a {ſignificant Ceremony, that they 
took their firſt Wives in Marriage by force of Arms and 
War Or that they may inſtruct them, that they are 
to dwell with Husbands that are Soldiers and Warriers, 
that they ſhould put on ſuchOrnameatalAttire that is not 
Luxurious or Laſcivious, but pliin, as even Licurgus com- 
manded that all the Gates aud Tops of Houſes * Ne 
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built with Saw and Hatchet, and to uſe no other ſort of 
Workmens Inſtrument about them, yea he rejected all 
Gaiety and Superfluity:Or doth this action parabelically 
intimate divorce, as that Marriage can be d iſſol ved on- 
ly by the Sword ? Or is it that molt of theſe Nuptial Ce. 
remonies are relating to Juno? For a Spear is decreed 
ſacred to Juno, and moſt of her Statues are ſupported 
by a Spear, and ſhe is Sirnamed the Quirirzs Goddeſs, 
and a Spear of old was called Quiris, wherefore they 
Sirname Mars, Quirinus. | 

Queſt. 88. Why do they call the ſtore that is laid out up- 
on the public Plays Lucar ? 

Sol. Is it becauſe there ate many other repoſitories for 
the Gods about the City, which they call Luci-Groves, 
and the revenue of thoſe they expend upon the ſaid Plays? 

Queſt. 89. Why do they call the Quirinalia the Feaſt 
of Fools. 

Sol. Was it becauſe they ſet apart that day for thoſe 
that were unacquainted with her own Tribes and Courts 
as Juba faith; Or was it for them that did not Sacrifice 
as the reſt did in the Fornicals, by reaſon of Bulineſs, 
or long Journies or Ignorance, it was allowed to them 
to ſolemuize that Feaſt upon this day. 

Quelt. 90. What is the reaſon when there is a Sacrifice 
to Hercules, they mention no other God, and no Dog appears 
within the encloſure, as Varro ſaith ? | 

Sol. Is the reaſon ot their naming no other God, be- 
cauſe they are of opinion that Hercules was but a half 
God, and Evander built an Altar to him and brought 
him a Sacrifice, whilſt he was yet here among Men? And 
of all Creatures he had moſt enmity to a Dog, for this 
Creature always held him hard to it, as did Cerberus, and 


that which moſt of all prejudiced him, was when Licym- 


nius the Son of eArnou was llain for a Dog's fake, by the 
Hippocondite, he was neceſlitated to take up the Cudgles, 
and as he lolt many others of his Friends, ſo his Brother 
Iphciles. 


Queſt. 91. y was it inlamful for the Patricii te 
awell about the Capi tel? 


Sol. 
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Sol. Was it becauſe M. Manlius whilſt he dwelt there 
affected Arbitrary Government? Upon whoſe account the 
Family came under an Oath of Abjuration, that no 
Manliu ſhould for the Future bear the name of Marcus. 
Or was this an Ancient ſuſpicion ? for the potent Men 
would never leave calumaiatingPublicela a moſt popular 
Man (yet the popularity ſuſpecting him) 'til he had 
pluckt down his Houſe, which ſeemed to hang over the 
Market-place. 

Queſt. 92. Why do they put o 4 Garland of Oaken leaves 
on hum that ſaves a Citizen in Battle ? 

Sol. Is it becauſe its eaſie to find an Oak every where 
in the Military expeditions ? Or is it becauſe a Crown is 
ſacred to Jupiter and Juno? Who in their opinion are the 
City Guardians? Or was it an Ancient cuſtom among 
the Arcadians, who are ſomething a kin to the Oak ? 
For they repute themſelves the firit Men produced of 
the Earth, as the Oak among the Vegetables. 

Queſt. 93. Why do they fer the moſt part uſe Vultures 
for Scuth-ſayirg ? 

Sel, Was this the reaſon, hecauſe twelve Vulture, ap- 
peared to Rommnlis upon the building of Fome ? Or that 
of all Birds this is leaſt frequent and unwonted? For its 
not eaſie to meet with yeung Vul ures, but they fly to 
us #vexpetediy from ſome remote parts; therefore the 
i ght of them is Portentous : Or learned they this from 
Hercules? If Herodotus ſpeak true, that Herculesrejoyced 
moſt in the beginning of an enter prize, at the light of a 
Vulture, being of opinion that a Vulture was the juſleſt 
of all Birds of Prey; for firit he medd les not with any 
living Creature, neither doth he deltroy any thing that 
hath breath in it, as Eagles, Hawks and Cwles do, but 
lives only upon dead Carciſes, and next that he paſleth 
by all ſuch of his kind (Ci. 7. Birds) for none ever ſaw 
a Vulture feeding on a Bid, as Eagles and Haw ks, 
which do for the moſt part purſue Birds, as theinſelves 
be, and ſlay them even as eA/cnlrs hath it. 


A Bird that Preys en Birds, how can't be clan tl 
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And verily this Bird is not pernicious to men, for it nei- 
ther deſtroys Fruits nor Plants, nor is hurtful to any 
tame Animal. Moreover if it be (as the Egyptians fa- 
bulouſly pretend) that the whole kind ef them is of the 
Female Sex, and that they conceive by the reception of 
the Ealt-wind into their Bodies, as the Trees do by re- 
ceiving, the South, its moſt probable, that very certaia 
and ſound prognoſtics may be made from them, whereas 
in other Birds (there bcing ſo many rapines, flights and 
purſuits about copulation) there are great diſturbances 
and uncertainties attending of them. 
ö Quelt. 94. For what reaſon i; Aſculapius his Temele 
f placed without of the City:? | 
; Sol. Was It becauſe they reckoned it a wholſomer 
| kind of living without he City then within? For the 
Greeks have placed the Ediſices belonging to» Aiſcalapius. 
n for the moſt part on clean and high places; Or is it that 
\ they ſuppoſe thatGod was fetched from Epidaur, for - 
| culapius his Temple is not cloſe by the City, but at a great 
: 
? 


diſtance from it? Or is it, that by a Drag on that went 
on ſhore out of a trireme Gally into the Iſland, and diſ- 
appearing they think the God himſelf iatimated to them 
the place of building his Temple ? 

Queſt. 95. Why was it ordained that they that were 
cleanſed ſhould abſlain from pulſe ? 

Sol. Was it upon the ſame account that the Pythagore: 
ans abominate Beams e and teln. ( the ſmall 
Peaſe, be grey-Peaſe ) as being allied in name to av3z and 
aeg [Oblivion or Hell} or was it, becauſe they uſed 
pulſe for the molt part in their compotations and invo- 
cations ot the dead? Or rather was it, becauſe they ſhould 
bring empty and tleader Bodies to their purifications 
and expiations? For pulſe are windy, and cauſe a great 
deal of Excremenrs that require purging off. Or is it be- 
canſe they irritate Lechery, by reaſoa of their flatulent 
and windy Nature ? 

Queſt. 96. Why do they inflict no other puniſhm ent en 
Veſial Hirgius, when they are defiled, then burying them 4= 
live? 
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gol. Is this the reaſon, becauſe they burn the dead, but 
to bury her by fire, who bath not preſerved ſacred the 
Divine Fire, would be unjuſt. Or was it, that they 
jndg'd It a wicked Act, to cut off a perſon ſancti fed by 
the greateſt ceremonial Purification, and to lay hands on 
a holy Woman, and therefore they contriv'd a machine 
or her to die in of her ſelf, and let her down into a 
Vault made under ground, where was placed a Candle 
burning, alſo ſome Bread and Milk and Water, and 
then the Den was covered with earth on top,neither by 
this execrable manner of devoting them, are they exempt 
from Demon Worſhip, but to this day the Prieſts go- 
ing to the place, pertorm Purgatory Rites, 

Queſt. 97. What is the reaſon that at the Horſe rate on 
the Ides of December, the Lucky Horſe that beats it ſacri- 
iced as ſa rea to Mars, and à certain Man cutting off his 
Tail, brings it toa place called Regina, and beſmears the 
Altar with the Blood of it, but for the Head, one party co- 
ing down from the way called Sacred, another from that 
(aled Saburra, do fight ! | 

ol. Whether was it (as ſome ſay) they reckoning 
thac Troy was taken by a Horſe, they puailh a Horſe, as 


being the 
Renowned Troj in Race conm: xt with Latin Boys. 


Or is it becauſe a Horſe is a fierce, warlike and martial 
Bea't, therefore they do Sacrilice to the Gods the things 
taut are moſt acceptable and ſuitable, and he that con- 
quers is offered, bzcauſe Victory and Proweſs doth be- 
Hug to that God, or rather to ſtand in Farttie is the work 
oft God? And they that keep their rank; and files, do 
conq ier thoſe that do not keep them, but fly, and 
ſwittacl; of foot i; puniched as the page to cowardiſe; 
an] hereby its ſignincantly tagt, that there is no ſatet 
to them that run away. 

Queſt. 98. Mat is the reaſon that the Cenſors entring 
upon the 'r office, Ao nothing bejore they bave pie niclit 
ter th: {acred Gueſt, and fil hen the Statue t 
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Sol. Is this the reaſon, that they begin with thoſe 
things that ſavour of moſt frugality, and ſuch things 


that want not much charge and trouble? Or is it in : 
_ grateful commemoration of what theſe Creatures did of tl 
old, when the Gauls invaded Rome and the Barbarian; | 
ſcaled the Walls of the Capitol by night; theGeeſe were 0 
ſenſible of it, when the Dogs were aſleep, they with Ml - 1 
their Gagling awaked the Watch? Or ſeeing the Cen- t 
ſors are the Conſervers of ſuch things as are of greateſt 0 
and moſt neceſſary concern, to overſee and narrowly in- t 


ſpect them (v:z.) the publick Sacrifices, Lives, Manner; 
and Diet of Men, they preſently ſet before their confi. 
deration the moſt vigilant Crcature, and by the watchful. 
neſs of theſe, they inſtruct the Citizens not to diſregard 
or neglect ſacred things. As for the poliſhing of the 
Statue its neceſſary for the Minium (whetewith they of 
old coloured the Statucg) ſoon fades. 

Queſt. 99. What is the reaſon that of other Prieſts they 
depoſe any one that is eendemned or banifhed, and ſubſtitute 
another in his room, but remove not the Aug ur from his Prieſt- 
hood ſo long as he lives, theugh he be convicted of the greateſt 
erimes ? They call them Augiurs who ave employed in South- 

aying. 

2 Is the reaſon (as ſome ſay) that they will have 
none to know the Myſteries of the Prieſts, who is nota 
Prieſt ? Or that the Augur is bound by Oath to diſcover 
to none the management of ſacred things, therefore they 
refuſe to abſolve him from his Ozth, when he is redu- 
ced to a private capacity? Or is it that an Angur is not a 
Title of Henour and Dignity, but of Skill and Art? 
Its therefore the lił e caſe to depoſe a Muſſcian from be- 
ing a Mulician, or a Phylician from being a Phiſician, 
with that of prohibiting a Diviner from being a Divi- 
ner; Seeing they cannot take away his faculty, though 
they deprive him of the Title. Moreover they do not 
ſubſtitute Augurs. becauſe they will keep to the number 
of Augurs that were at the beginning. 


8 


Queſt. 
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Queſt. 100. What is the reaſon, that in the Ides of Au- 
guſt ( which at firſt they called the Sextile ) all the Men 
and Maid-Servants do Feaſt, but the Women make it moſt of 
their buſineſs to waſh and purge their Heads:? 

Fol. Was it that King Servins about this day was born 
of a Captive Maid-Servant ? Hence the Servants have a 
vacation time from work. but to wtince the head, was a 
thing that took its Original from a cuſtom of the Maid- 
Servants upon the account of the Feaſt nntil they came 
to be Free- Women. 9 
Queſt. 101. Why do they finifie their Boys with Neck- 
laces, which they call Bullz ; | 
Sol. What if this were for the honour of the Wives 
which were taken by force? For as many other things, 
ſo this might be one of the injunctions laid on their po- 
ſterity:Or did they it in honour of Tarquines Manhood? 
For its reported of him, that whilſt he was but a Boy, 
being engaged in Battle againſt the Latins and Tuſcans, 
charging his enemies, fell from his Horſe, yet animating 
thoſe Romans which were engaged 1n the charge, he led 
them on courageovſly ; the enemies were put to a re- 
markable rout, and 6coo flain; whereupon he had 
this badge of Honour beſtowed upon him by his Father 
the King. Or was it, that by the Ancients, it was neither 
lewd nor diſhonourable to lie with beautiful Slaves (as 
now the Comedies teſtific) but they reſolvedly abſtain 
from freeborn Servants,and leaſt by coming accidentally 
on naked Boys, they ſhould ignorantly tranſgreſs; the 
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a Free boys wore this mark of diſtinction ? Or was this a 
i FhylaQery of good Order, and after a manner a Curb 1 
N of lncontinency, they being aſhamed to pretend toMan- J 
, hood before they have put off the badge of Children ? | 
— That which they ſay who follow Varro is not probable, 3 
1 (viz, J hat Boulle by the eAoleans 18 called Rolla and this g 
t is put about Children as a teaching hgn of good Coun- 
r ſel. But-conſider whether they do not wear it for the 


Moons ſake? For the viſible Face of the Moon when its 
halved is not ſphætical, its horned and diſh-like (as Em- 
j*decles fuppoletÞ)as to that part which is the Subject 
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Que. 102. do they name Boys at nine 
Girlz at eight: TOY 4 1 

Sol. Perhaps its 4 natural Reaſon ( vir.) That Girls are 
for warder, for the Female grows up and comes to full 
ſtature and perfection before the Male, but they take the 
Days after the ſeventh, becauſe the ſeventh is dangeron; 
to Infants, by reaſon of the Navel-ſtring, for with many 
it falls off at ſeven Days old, and until it falls off. an 
Infant is more like a Plant than an Animal. Or iS it 15 
the Pythagoreans reckon ( viz.) the even number the 
Feminine, and the odd number the Maſculine ? For 
its fruitful number and excels the even in reſpects of its 


Compoſitions. And it thele numbers be divided into 1 
unites, the even like a Female Nath an empty ſpace in the El 
middle, the odd nvmber always leaves a Segment to fill 
up the middle, wherefore this is fit to be compared to aa 
the Male, that to the Female? Or is it thus 2 That of dig 
all numbers nine is the firſt ſquared number made of 
three; which is an odd and perfect number. But eight ſoc 
is the firſt Cube made of two an even number, whence FO 
a Male ought to be ſquare, ſuperexcelling and compleat ; He 
but a Woman like a Cube conſtant, a good Houſe-wite, ns 
and no gad ding Goſſip. This alſo may be added, That Pr. 
as eight is a Cube from the Root two, and nine 3 pr 
Quadrat from the root three, ſo the Female makes uſe all 
of two Names, and the Males of three. me 
Queſt. 103. Why do they call thoſe whoſe Fusbers are not Hl 
known, ſpurious ! | tlic 
Sol. Is it not verily as the Grecian, ſuppoſe and as the po 
Rhetoricians ſay in their determiaations, its becauſe that It) 
they are begot of ſome promi ſcuous and common ſperm, [01 
But Spurious is found among former Names, as Sext, 10 
on 


Decimus, Cajus, neither do the Romans write all the Letters 

of the firſt name, but one Letter, as T. for Titus, L. for 

Lucius, A. for Marcus; or with two Letters, as T.. tor 

Tiberius; Cu. for Cu; or with three, as Sex. for Scætus, 

and Ser. for Servius, and Spurius is of thoſe that are written 

with two Letters, Sp. and with theſe Letters they write 

without Father, S. for ſize, and P. for parre, which 
truly hath cauſed ſom: miſtake when as Sui and ſine 
patre 
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ure are Writ with the ſame Letters. Moreover we may 

meet with another reaſon, but its more abſurd. They 
ſy that the Sabines called the Privities of a Woman Spa- 
„; therefore they call him ſo by way of reproach,who 
born of a Woman unmarried and uneſpouſed. 

Queſt. 104. Why did they call Bacchus Pater liber? 

5,1. Was the reaſon becauſe they make him as it were 
the Father of Liberty to Tiplers? For moſt Men be- 
dome very audacious, and are filled with too much li- 
centious prattle, by reaſon of too much drink ? Or 1s this 
it, That he hath ſupplied them with a Libamen, a 
Driak-offering;Or is it as Alexander hath ſaid? That Bac- 
his is called Eleutherius, from his having his aboad about 
Fleuthera a City of Bweotia. 

Queſt. 105. For what cauſe was it that on high Holy- 
lays, it was net a cuſtom for Virgins to marry, but Widows 
did marry then ! 

Sol. Is the reaſon (as Varro ſaith) That Virgins for- 
ſooth are Married weeping, but Women with joyful glee? 
for People are to do nothing on aHoly-day with a heavy 
Heart, nor by compulſion. Or rather is it becauſe its 
decent for Virgins to Marry with more than a few 
preſeat, but for Widows to Marry with a great many 
preſent is undecent ? For the firſt Marriage is zealouſly 
affected, the ſecond to be deprecated, yea they are aſha- 
med while their firlt Husband lives to marry a ſecond 
Husband, and when they die they Jament them. Hence 
they are pleaſed more with ſilence than with tumults and 
pompous doings, the Feaſts too do attract the genera» 
lity of People to them, that they cannot be at leaſure 
tor ſuch Wedding Solemnities. Or was it that they that 
101d the Sabines of their Daughters that were Virgins, 
on the teaſt-day raifed thereby a War, and looked 
5 pon it as uulucky, to marry Virgins on Holy- 

458 ? | 

Quelt, 1:6. Why do the Romans worſhip Fortuna Pri- 

migenia Fortune firſt l orn. 


Sol. 
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Sol. Was it becauſe Servius being by fortune born of 
a Servant Maid, came to Rule King in Rome With great 
ſplendor ? And this is the ſuppoſition of moſt Roman 
Or rather is it, that Fortune bath-beſtowed on Rome its 
ſelf, its very Original and Birth ? Or may not this mat. 
ter require a more natural and Philoſophical Reaſon; 
Even that Fortune is tbe Original of all things. Nature 
it ſelf was produced out of ſomething that came by For. 
tune, inſomuch that things that come by chance fall into 
an order among themſelves. | 

Queſt. 107. Why do the Romans call Bacchus his Arti. 
ficers, Hiſtriones, Stage-Players ? 
Sol. Is it for the Reaſon which Cl. Rufus tells us? For 
they ſay, That in ancient Time C. Sulpitius and Licinins 
Stolo, being Conſuls, the Peſtilence raging in Rome, all 
the Actors upoa the Stage were cut off, wherefore upon 
the requeſt of the Romans, many and good Artiſts came 
from Hetrurira, among whom he that exceffed in fame, 
and had been longeſt experienced on the publick Stage 
was called Hiſtrus, and from him they named all ti 
Stage-Players. 
- Queſt. 108. Why do not Men marry Women that art 
near a=kin ?! | 

Sel. Is this the reaſon, that they deſign by Marriage 
to Augment their Family concerns, and to procure many 
relations, by giving Wives to Strangers and marrying 
Wives out of other Families? Or do they ſuſpect thit 
the Contentiens that would happen among Relations 
upon Marriage, would deſtroy even natural rights! 
Or is it, that conſidering that Wives by reaſon of 
weakneſs, ſtand in need of many helpers, they would 
not have near a-kin marry together; that their own 
Kindred might ſtand by them, whea their Husbands 
wrong, them ? , 

Queſt. 169. Why is it not lamful for the High- Prieſt 
of Jupiter, which they call Flamea Dialis, ro touch Mea! 
er Leaven ! | 


S. 
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Sol. Is it becauſe Meal is imperfe& and crude nou” 
riſnment? For the Wheat neither hath continued what 
it was, neither is it made into Bread as it muſt be, but 
it hath loſt the Faculty of Seed, and hath not attained 
to uſefulneſs for Food, Wherefore the Poet hath named 
Meal, by a Metaphor, as it were Corn that is ſpoiled 
and deſtroyed by grinding Leaven, as its made by Cor- 
ruption, ſoit corrupts the Maſs that it is mingled with, 
tor its made thereby loſer and weaker, and fermenta- 
tion is a kind of Corruption, which if it be overmuch, 
it makes the Bread ſowr and ſpoils it. 

Queſt. 110. Why is the ſame High-Prieſt forbid 10 
tonch raw fleſh ! | 

Sol. Is it becauſe cuſtom makes them averſe enough 
to raw fleſh ? Or for the ſame reaſon that makes them - 
averſe to Meal, doth alſo make them averſe to Fleſh ; 
for its neither a living Creature, nor dreſt Food. Roaſt- 
ing or boyling, being aa alteration and change, it in- 
verts its form , but freſh and raw fleſh offers not a pure 
and unpolluted object to the Eye, but ſuch as is offen- 
live to the Eye, and like that of a raw wound. 

Queſt. 111. Why do they require the Prieſt to ab- 
ſtain Fora Dog and a Goat, neither to touch nor name 
them 

Sol. Was it that they abominated the Laſciviouſneſs 
and ſtink of a Goat? Or that they ſuſpected it to be a 
diſeaſed Creature? For it ſeems this animal is more ſeiz- 
ed with the Falling Sickneſs then other Creatures, 
and contagious to them that eat or touch it, while it 
hath this Diſeaſe, they ſay the canſe is the ſtraitneſs of 
the Wind- pipes, often intercepting the Breath, a ſign of 
which they make the ſmallneſs of their Voice to be; for 
it happens to Men that are Epileptical, that they utter a 
voice ſounding much like the bleat of a Goat. Now 
in a Dog there may be leſs of Laſciviouſnes and of an 
ul Scent ; although ſome ſay that a Dog is not permitted 
to go into the high Streets of Athens, no not into the 
land Delium, by reaſon of their open coition, as if 
Kine, S ine and Horſes did uſe coition in Bed- Chambers, 
dat not openly and lawleſly. They acknowledge the 
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true reaſon to be, becauſe a Dog 15 a 2 Crea. 
ture, therefore they expel Dogs out ot Sanctuaries and 
ſacred Temples, giving ſafe acceſs to ſuppliants for re. 
fuge, wherefore it js very likely that the Prieſt of upite- 
being an animated and facred Image granted for refuge 
to Petitioners andSuppliants,doth baniſh or fright away 
none, for which cauſe a Conch was ſet for him in the 
Porch of the Houſe, and they that fell on their knees he. 
fore him, had indemnity from ſtripes or puniſhment that 
day, and if one in Fetters came and addreſſed he waz 
unlooſed, but bound Priſoners they brought not from 
abroad in at the Door, but let them down from thie 
Roof of the Houſe, it would be therefere no advantage, 


that he ſhould carry himſelt ſo mild and courteous, if 


there were a Dog at the Door, ſcaring and frighting 
them that petition for Sanctuary: Neither did the An- 
cients at all repute this Creature clean, for he is offered 
in Sacrifice to none of the Celeſtial Gods, but being 
ſent to Hecata an infernal Goddeſs, at the three-croſ- 
way for a Supper, takes a ſhare in averting Calamities, 
and in Expiitions. In Lacedemonia they cut Puppies in 
pieces to Mars, that moſt cruel God. In Baotia publick 
expiation is made by paſſing between the parts of a Dog 
divided in twain, But the Romans ſacrifice a Dog in the 
cleanſing Month, on the Feaſt-day of Purgatory, which 
they call Lupercalia. Hence it was not without canſeto 
prohibit them, whoſe charge it was to worſhip the high- 
eſt and holieſt God, from making a Log familiar and 
cuſtomed to them. 

Queſt. 112. What is the reaſon that a Prieſt of Jupiter 


ic forbid to touch an Toy, or to paſs over that way, that 1s 


overſpread with Vine-branches ? 

Sol. Is it not of the like nature, as not to eat in a Cha- 
riot, nor to ſit upon a pair of Scales, nor ſtep over 
Brooms? Not that the Pythaporeans do dread ard refrain 
from theſe things, but prohibit other things by theſe; 


for to go under a Vine hath reference to Wine, becauſe 


its not lawful fora Prieſt to be drunk, for the Wine1s 
above the Heads of thoſe that are drunk, and they are 
depraved and debifſed thereby: Where it is requiſite 

that 
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that they ſhould be ahove pleaſure and conquer it, but 
not be A bdued by it. As for the Ivy, it being unfruit- 
ful and uſeleſs to Men, as alſo infirm and by reaſon of 
its infirmity, ſtands in need of other Trees to clime 
upon, though by its ſhadow and fight of its greeneſs, it 
doth bewirch the Vulgar. MW hat if they judge it 
not convenient that a Diviner ſhould have any inſigni- 
ficant thing in his Houſe, and be perplexed with that 
which takes up Ground,and be pernicious to other Plants 
that ears it up ; Hence Ivy is forbidden to the Celeſtial 
Prieſts, and neither at Athens in quno's Sacrifices, nor 


at Thebes in thoſe belonging to Venus, can any wild Ivy 


be ſeen, though in Pharmacy's and Bacchanals (which are 
Services for the moſt part performed in the dark) it is 
to be found. Or was this a Symbol of the Prohibition 
of Revels and Sports of Bacchus? For Women that were 
addicted to Bacchanal Sports, preſently ran to the Ivy 
and pluck'd it off, tearing it in pieces with their Hands, 
and knawing it with their Mouths, ſo that they are not 
altogether to be disbelieved, that ſay it hath an infa- 
tuating and delirating Spirit in it, tranſporting and be- 
reaving of the Senſes, and that alone by it ſelt it intro- 
duceth Drunkenneſs without Wine, to thoſe that have 
an eaſie inclination to Euthaſiaſm. 

Queſt. 113. Why are not theſe Prieſts allowed to take 
upon them, or attempt Civil Authority, but for honour ſake 
have a Litter, a ſella curulis, as it were in ſome kind of 
retribution, that thoy areexcluded the Magiſtracy ? 

Sol. Was it becauſe in ſome places of Breece the Dig- 
nity of Prieſt-hood was equal with Kiag-ſhip, and there- 
tore they deſigned not ordinary Perſons to be Prieſts ? 
Or rather becauſe they have therefore appointed Office- 
Employments, whereas the Charge of Kings is imme- 
thodical and indefinite, it would not be poſſible, if 
both fell out at the ſame time, that he ſhould be able 


to attend both, but mult of neceſlity neglect one (both 


preſſiag , together upon him) ſometimes negle& the 
Worſhip of God, and ſometimes injure the Subjects. 
They that make inſpection into Civil Government, ſee 
that there is no leſs Neceſſity than Power attending the 
Adminiſtration. 
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true reaſon to be, becauſe a Dog 15 a fm Crea. 
ture, therefore they expel Dogs out of Sanctuaries and 
ſacred Temples, giving ſafe acceſs to ſuppliants for re. 
fuge, wherefore it is very likely that the Prieſt of Jupiter 
being an animated and ſacred Image granted for refuge 
to Petitioners andSuppliants,doth baniſh or fright away 
none, for which cauſe a Conch was ſet for him in the 
Porch of the Houſe, and they that fell on their knees he. 
fore him, ad indemnity from ſtripes or puniſhment that 
day, and if one in Fetters came and addreſſed he waz 
unlooſed, but bound Priſoners they brought not from 
abroad in at the Door, but let them down from thie 
Roof of the Houſe, it would be therefere no advantage, 
that he ſhould carry himſelt ſo mild and courteous, if 
there were a Dog at the Door, ſcaring and frighting 
them that petition for Sanctuary: Neither did the An- 
cients at all repute this Creature clean, for he is offered 
ia Sacrifice to none of the Celeſtial Gods, but being 
ſent to Hecata an Infernal Goddeſs, at the three-croſ- 
way for a Supper, takes a ſhare in averting Calamities, 
and in Expiitions. In Lacedemonia they cut Puppies in 
pieces to Aars, that molt cruel God. In Bactia public 
expiation is made by paſſing between the parts of a Dog 
divided in twain, But the Romans ſacrifice a Dog in the 
cleanſing Month, on the Feaſt-day of Purgatory, which 
they call Lupercalia. Hence it was not without canſe to 
prohibit them, whoſe charge it was to worſhip the high- 
eſt and holieſt God, from making a Dog familiar and 
cuſtomed to them. | | 

Queſt. 112. What is the reaſon that a Prieſt of Jupiter 


is forbid to touch an Tuy, or to paſs over that way, that 1 


overſpre ad with Vine-branches ? 

Sol. Is it not of the like nature, as not to eat ina Cha- 
riot, nor to ſit upon a pair of Scales, nor ſtep over 
Brooms? Not that the Pythagoreans do dread ar d refrain 


from theſe things, hut prohibit other things by theſe; 


tor to go under a Vine hath reference to Wine, becauſe 
its not lawful fora Prieſt to be drunk, for the Wine 1s 
above the Heads of thoſe that are drunk, and they are 
depraved and debifed thereby: Whereas it is * 
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that ** ſhould be above pleaſure and conquer it, but 
not be ſubdued by it. As for the Ivy, it being unfruit- 
ful and uſeleſs to Men, as alſo infirm and by reaſon of 
its infirmity, ſtands in need of other Trees to clime 
upon, though by its ſhadow and fight of its greeneſs, it 
doth bewirch the Vulgar. Wehat if they judge it 
not convenient that a Diviner ſhould have any inſigni- 
ſicant thing in his Houſe, and be perplexed with that 
which takes up Ground,and be pernicious to other Plants 
that bears it up ; Hence lvy is forbidden to the Celeſtial 
Prieſts, and neither at Athens in uno's Sacrifices, nor 
at Thebes in thoſe belonging to Venus, can any wild Ivy 
be ſeen, though in Phar macy's and Bacchanals (which are 
Services for the moſt part performed in the dark) it is 
to be found. Or was this a Symbol of the Prohibition 
of Revels and Sports of Bacchus? For Women that were 
addicted to Bacchanal Sports, preſently ran to the Ivy 
and pluck'd it off, tearing it in pieces with their Hands, 
and knawing it with their Mouths, ſo that they are not 
altogether to be disbelieved, that ſay it hath an infa- 
tuating and delirating Spirit in it, tranſporting and be- 
reaving of the Senſes, and that alone by it ſelt it intro- 
duceth Drunkenneſs without Wine, to thoſe that have 
an eaſie inclination to Euthuſiaſm. 

Queſt. 113. Why are not theſe Prieſts allowed to take 
upon them, or attempt Civil Authority, but for honour ſake 
have a Lictor, a ſella curulis, as it were in ſome kind of 
retribution, that thay are excluded the Magiſtracy ? 

Sol. Was it becauſe in ſome places of Breece the Dig- 
nity of Prieſt-hood was equal with Kiag-ſhip, and there- 
tore they deſigned not ordinary Perſons to be Prieſts ? 
Or rather becauſe they have therefore appointed Office- 
Employments, whereas the Charge of Kings is imme— 
thodical and indefinite, it would not be poſlible, if 
both fell out at the ſame time, that he ſhould be able 


to attend both, but muſt of neceſlity neglect one (doth 


preſſiag , together upon him) ſometimes negle& the 
Worſhip of God, and ſometimes injure the Subjects. 
They that make inſpection into Civil Government, ſee 
that there is no leſs Neceſſity than Power attending the 

Adminiſtration. 
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Adminiſtration. For the Ruler of the People (whom 
Hippocrates calls a Phyſician ) doth ſee weighty Mat- 
ters, and hath to do with weighty Matters, and from 
other Mens Calamities procures his own proper 
Troubles, ſo they thought him not ſacred enough 
to Sacrifice to the Gods, and manage the Sacri- 
fices, being preſeat at the Condemnation and Execu- 
tion of Citizens, and often of ſome of his own Kin- 
dred and Families, which things often happened to 
Brutus. | | | 
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Greek Que ſtionb. 


Tranſlated from ihe Grcel, by Iſaac Chauncy, 
E. Col. Medic, Lond. 


Queſt. * are they at Epidaurus called Coni- 
poles and Artymi 2? 

Sol. The managers of the Affairs of the Common- 
wealth were 180 men, out of theſe they elected Se- 
nators, which they called Artymi, the moſt part of 
the common People were converſant in Husban1ry, 
theſe they called Con podles, becauſe (as may be ſup- 
poſed)they were knownby their dirty feet, when they 
came into the City. | 

Queſt. 2. Whit luman was that among the Cumans, 
called Onobaris 7 

$0. This was one of the Women taken in Adulte- 
rv, which they brought into the Market-place, and 
{ct her upon a certain Stone to be ſcen of ail, from 
tence they took her and ſet her on Aſs-back,and led 
her round about the City, and afterwards ſet her up 
again upon the Stone, leading the reſt of her life un- 
der diſgrace ; her they called Onobatis [the Woman 
that rode upon an Aſs] hence they abominated the 
Stone as unclean. There was alſo a certain Magiſtrate 
among them, called Phyl:#es [a Conſervator] he that 
had this Office for the reſt of his time, keptthie Priſon, 
but at the Nocturnal convention of the Senators, he 
came into the Counſel, and lay ing hands on the Kings 
led them forth, and detained them in cuſtody until 
the Senate had determined concerning them, whether 
they had acted unrighteouſly or no, who paited Sen- 
tence in private. | | | „„ 

Queſt. 3. Who are Hypocauſtria among the Solenſes? 

Sol. They call the She-Prieſt of Minerva ſo, becauſe 
the offers certain Sacrifices and Oblations for the aver- 
ting of impending Calamitics: | 

Queſt. 4. V are rhe Atrinemones among the Cni- 
dians, and 2vhe is Apheſter ? ＋ Sol: 


— 
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Adminiſtration, For the Ruler of the People (whom 
Hippocrates calls a Phyſician) doth ſee weighty Mat- 
ters, and hath to do with weighty. Matters, and from 
other Mens Calamities procures his own proper 
Troubles, ſo they thought him not ſacred enough 
to Sacrifice to the Gods, and manage the Sacri- 
fices, being preſent at the Condemnation and Execu- 
tion of Citizens, and often of ſome of his own Kin- 
dred and Families, which things often happened to 
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Greek, Queſtion. 


Tranſlated from the Greek, by Iſaac Chauncy, 
E. Col. Adedic. Lond. 


Queſt. 1. HO are they at Epidaurus called Coni- 
| podes and Artymi ? | 

Sol. The managers of the Affairs of the Common- 
wealth were 180 men, out of theſe they elected Se- 
nators, which they called Artymi, the moſt part of 
the common People were converſant in Husbanidry, 
theſe they called Coripodes, becauſe (as may be ſup- 
poſed)they were known by their dirty feet, when they 
came into the City. | 

Queſt. 2. What Woman was that among the Cumans, 
called Onobatis ? | | | 

Sol. This was one of the Women taken in Adulte- 
ry, which they brought into the Market-place, and 
ſet her upon a certain Stone to be ſcen of all, from 
thence they took her and ſet her on Aſs-back,and led 
her round about the City, and afterwards ſet her up 
again upon the Stone, leading the reſt of her life un- 
der diſgrace ; her they called Onobatis [the Woman 
that rode upon an Aſs] hence they abominated the 
Stone as unclean. There was alſo a certain Magiſtrate 
among them, called Phyl;#ecs [a Conſervator] he that 
had this Office for the reſt of his time, kept tlie Priſon, 
but at the Nocturnal convention of the Senators, he 
came into the Counſel, andlayinghands on the Kings 
led them forth, and detained them in cuſtody until 
the Senate had determined concerning them, whether 
they had acted unrighteoully or tio, who pailed Sen- 
tence in private. I B 

Queſt. 3. bo are Hypocauſtria among the Solenſes? 
Sol. They call the Sſie-Prieſt of Minerva ſo, becauſe 
ſhe offers certain Sacrifices and Oblations for the aver- 
ting of impending Calamities. 1 
Queſt. 4. 1/ho are the Atrinemones among the Cni- 
dians, and i is Apheſtet? ＋ So: 
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Sol. The fixty Men choſen for Prelates from among 
the Nobles, which they uſed for Chief-Juſtices ¶ Bi. 
ſhops] and Principal Counſellors for life, in matters 
of greateſt concern, they called Ammemones (as a Man 
may ſuppoſe) becauſe hey were not accountable to 
any for what they did, or verily (rather in my opi- 
nion) becauſe they were Men carrying much buſi 
neſs in their memories, and he that craved their Judg- 
ment was called Apheſter. | [ 

Queſt. 5. Who were the Creſti among the Arca- l 
dians and Lacedæmonians? 

Sol. When the Lacedæmonians were agreed with the | 
Tegeats, they made a League with them, and ſet up a x 
common Pillar at Alpheum, upon which this is written 
among other things, Drive out them Meſſenians from 
your Borders, and make none of them Creſti, i c. Good. 
Ariſtotle interpreting this, ſaith, that none of the 
Tageats ought to be ſlain that endeavoured to bring 
aid to the Lacedemonians. | 


Queſt. 6. Who is Crithologus among the Opun- 
tians ? | 
Sol. The moſt of the Greeks did uſe Barly at their 
ancient Sacriſices, when the Citizens offered their 
firſt Fruits, now they called him Crithologus who pre- 
ſided over the Sacrifices, and received the firſt Frnits. 
They had two Prieſts, one that had the chief charge 
of the Divine things, the other of Dæmonic affairs. 
Quelt. 7. What ſort of thin Clouds are the Plojades? 
Sol. Showring Clouds which were carried up and 
down, for the moſt part they called Plojades, as Theo- 
phraſtus hath ſaid expreſly in his fourth Book of Me- 
teors; Whereas indeed the Plojades are thoſe Clouds 
which have a Conſiſtency, and not ſo meveable, 
. as to colour white, which diſcover a kind of dif- 


erent matter, neither very Watry nor very Windy. 
Queſt. 8. h is Platychetas among the Bœotians :? 
Sol. They that had neighbouring Houſes, or bor- 
dering Fields, uſing the AÆolic Dialect, they call ſo, 
as ſuch who dwell neareſt, I will add one ſay ing out 
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of the Theſmophylachian Law, ſeeing there are many 
Here it is wanting. 

Queſt. 9. Who is he among wo = of Delphos who 
is called Hoſioter? And why they call one of the 
Months Byſius? 

Sol. They call the ſlain Sacrifice Hrfcter, when the 
Hoſius * Holy one] is declared. There are five of 
theſe Holy ones for life, and theſe tranſa& many 
things with the Prophets, and Sacrificetogether with 
them, ſuppoſing that they deſcended from Ducalion. 
The Month By/izs _ as many think is the ſame 
with Phyſius [natural] for its in the beginning of the 
Spring, when moſt things do ſprout and put forth 
Buds; but this is not the true reaſon ; For the De/phs 
do not uſe B for Ph (as the Macedonians, who E 
Bilippus, Balacrus and Beronica for Phylippurs Phala- 
crus and Pheronica) but inſlead of P. they for the moſt 
part ſaying gan, and mniy, and ge. for nei, 
therefore Kyſzus for Pyſius, becauſe in that Month the 
enquire of and conſult their God Apollo, this is their 
Genuine and Country way of ſpeaking : For in that 
Month an Oracle is given forth, and they call that 
Week the Nativity of Apollo, and the name is Poly- 
phrhonum ;z not becauſe of their baking a ſort of Cakes 
called Prhojes, but becauſe then their Oracle is full of 
Anſwers and Prophecics, for it is but of late that Ora- 
culous Anſwers were given to the enquirers every 
Month. In former times Pythia gave Anſwers only 
once a year, which was in this Month as Caliſt benet 
and Anaxandridas hath told us. 

Queſt. 10. What is Plyxemelum ? 

Sol. It's one of the ſmall Plants that creeps upon 
the ground,upon whoſe Branches the Cattle treading, 
do hinder, hurt and ſpoil their growth, where there- 
fore they have attained ſome conſiderable bigneſs by 
growth, and eſcaped the injury of thoſe that uſe to 
go over, it's called Plyximelum, of which Eſculapins. 
is Witneſs. | 

Queſt. 11. Mo are the Apoſpendoneti ? | 
1 2 Sol 
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Sol. The Eretrienſes inhabited the Iſland of Corcyr,, 
but when Charicrates ſet Sail from Corinth with a con- 
ſiderable ſtrength, and overcame them in Battle: The 
Eretrienſes took Shipping and failed to their Native 
Country, of which thing the Inhabitants of that 
Country having timely notice, gave them a repulſe, 
and by linging Stones at them impeded their Lan- 
ding; now being not able either to perſwade or force 
th.ir way, ſecing the multitude was implacably bent 
againſt them, they failed into Thracia and took pol- 
ſeffion of that Country, where they ſay Merho firſt 
inhabited, of whoſe Off-ſpring Orpheus was, the City 
therefore they call Methena, and of the neighbouring 
Inhabitants the men are called Apoſpendoneti, i c. They 
that᷑ were repulſed with Sling ſtones. 
Queſt. 12. Whit was Charila among the Delphs ? 
Sol. The Delphs ſolemnized three Nonennial Feaſts, 
ſubſequent in order to each other, of which they call 
one Septerium, another Herois, and the third Carila, 
The Septerium repreſents by imitation the fight which 
Apollo had with Pyth-», and both his flight and pur- 
ſuit after the fight unto Timpe; for ſome verily ſay 
that he fled as needing purification by reaſon of the 
Slaughter; others ſay that he purſued Python woun- 
ded, and flying along the Highway which they now 
call Sacred, he left him almoſt dead, but he over- 
took him juſt dead of his wound, and buried by his 
Son, whoſe name was Aix as they ſay. Septerium 
therefore is the repreſentation of theſe or ſome ſuch 
things: But as to Herois, it hath for the moſt part a 
myſterious reaſon which the Thyades are acquainted 


with, but by the things that are publicly acted, one 


may conjecture it to be the education of Semele ¶ the 
Mother of Bacchus. ] Concerning Charila , they fa- 
ble ſome ſuch things as theſe. A Famine by reaſon 
of drought ſeiz'd the Delphs, who came with their 
Wives and Children as ſuppliantsto the King's Gate, 
whereupon he diſtributed Meal and Pulſe to the 


more noted of them, for there was not ſuffi * 
or 
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for all. A little Orphan Girl yet coming and impor- 
: tuning of him, he beat her with his Shoo, and threw 
his Shoo in her face, ſhe indeed was 4 poor wan- 
dring Beggar-Wench, but was not of an ignoble diſ- 
poſition, therefore withdrawing her ſelf, untied her 
Girdle and hanged her ſelf, the Famine hereupon 
increaſing, and many Diſcaſes accompanyng it, . 
gives anſwer to the King, that the Maid Charila, 
who ſlew her ſelf muſt be Expiated. They with 
much ado, at laſt diſcovering that this was the Mais 
name which was ſmote with a Shoo, they inſtituted 
4 certain Sacrifice mixt with Expiatory Rites , which 
they yet ſolemnize to this day every ninth Years : 
whereat the King preſides, diſtributing Mealand Pulſe 
to all Strangers and Citizens (for they introduce a 
kind of an Effigies of the Wench Chari/z) and when 
all have received their Doles, the King ſmites the 
| Idol with his Shoo, which the Governeſs of the 
| Thyades takes up and carries away to ſome deſolate 
| place, and there putting a Halter about the Idols 
neck, they bury it in the place where they ſuppoſe 
Charila ſtrangled her ſelf. | 

Quelt. 13. What is he that begged fleſh among the 
A*ncians 2? 

So], Many have been the removes of the MÆneiamt, 
firſt they inhabited the Plain of Doſian, thence they 
were expell d by the Lapethites to Aithica, from thence 
they betook themſelves to a Region of Moliſſia about 
Arava, where they were called Paraveans, afterward 
they took poſſeſſion of Cirrha, they had no ſooner 
Landed on Cirrha ( Apollo fo commanding their King 
Enoclus ) but they went down to their Country bor- 
dering on theRiver Inachus, inhabited by the I:cheonc 
and Achaians. There was an Oracle given forth: 
That they would loſe all their Country, who parted with 
ſome of it, but that it would be held by thoſe that took it 
of ſuch as freely reſigned it. Temo à noted man among 
the MAneians, putting on Rags and a Scrip like a 
Beggar, addreſſeth himſelf to the Inachians, the 
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King in a way of reproach and ſcorn gave him a clod 
of Earth, he received it and put it up into his Scrip, 
and abſconds himſelf, making much of his Dole, and 
preſently forſakes the Country, begging no more, 
which the old Men admiring, the Oracle came freſh 
to their remembrance, and going to the King, told 
him that he ought not to ſlight this Man, nor ſuffer 
him to eſcape ; whoſe deſigns Temo well perceiving, 
haſtens his fight, and as he fled, vowed a Hecatomb 
to Apollo, upon this occaſion the Kings fought hand 
to hand, and when Phenix the King of the e/Enejan; 
faw Hyperochas the King of the Inacheans charging him 
with a Dog at his Heels, he ſaid he dealt not fairly to 
bring a ſecond with him to fight him,whereupon H- 
perochas going to drive away the Dog, and turning 
himſelf about in order to the throwing a Stone at the 
Dog, Phenius ſlays him; ſo that the Ancians poſſeſ- 
ſed themſelves nr; that Region, expelling the Inachians 
and Acbajant, but they reverence that Stone as ſacred, 
and ſacrifice to it, and when they offer a Hecatomb 
to Apollo, they Sacrifice an Ox to Fepiter, a choice 
part of which they diſtribute to Teme's poſterity, and 
call it the Beggars fleſh. 

Queſt. 14. Who were the Koliads among the Ithake- 
ſians ? And who was Phagilus ? 


Sol. After the Slaughter of the Suiters, ſome near 


related to the deceaſed made head againſt Ulyſſcs. Ne- 
optolemus being introduced by both Parties as an Arbi- 
trator, determined that Ulyſſes ſhould remove and ha- 
ſten out of Cepbalenia, Aacynt haus and Ithaca, becauſe of 
the blood that he had ſhed there, but the Friends and 


Relations of the Suiters ſhould Pay a yearly Mulct to 


Ulyſes,for the wrong done to his Family. Ulyſſes there- 
fore paſſed over into Italy, the Mul& he devoted to 
his San, and commanded the 7:hakeſcs to pay it. The 
Mul& was Mcal,Wine, Honcy-Combs, Oyl, Salt, the 
wonted C fferings of the Phog:ils. Ariſtetle ſaith Phagi- 
lus was a Lamb, but T:lemechus ſetting Eumcas his Peo- 
ple at liberty, placed them among the Citizens, and 
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is the Family of the Coliads deſcending from Eumæns, 
and of the Bucholians coming of Phil.ztins. | 

Queſt. 15. What i the wooden Dog among the Lo- 
crians ? 

Sol. Locrus was the Son of Fuſcius, the Son of Ampi- 
uon, of him and Cabya came Locrus, with whom his 
Father falling into contention,and gathering after him 
a great number of Citizens, conſulted the Oracle a- 
bout tranſplanting a Colony, the Oracle told him that 
there he ſhould build a City, where he ſhould happen 
to be bit by a wooden Dog: He waiting over the 
Sea unto the next Shoar, trod upon a Cyrosbatrs | 4 
ſweet Bry:7] and being ſorely pained with the prick, 
he ſpent many days there, in which time conſidering 
the nature of the Country, he built 7 hyſces and Hyan- 
theia, and other Towns which the Locrians [ know by 
the name of Ozolizes] inhabited. Some ſay that the 
Locrians were called Oxolites | ſtrong ſcented People] 
from Neſſus; others ſay that they are called fo upon 
the account of Python the Serpent, caſt up there by the 
ſcurf of the Sea, and putrifying upon the Shoar; and 
ſome ſay that the Men wore Pelts and Ram- Goat 
Skins, living for the moſt part among the Herds of 
Goats, and therefore were ſtrong ſcented ; others 
contrariwiſe ſay that the Country brought forth ma- 
ny Flowers, and that this name was from their ſweet 
odour, among them that aſſert this, is Architas the 
Amphiſſite, who hath wrote thus, 


Macyna Crown'd 5with Vines fragrant and ſweet. 


Queſt. 16. What manner of thing i that among the 
Megarrins called Aphabroma 2 

Sol. Niſus,of whom Nifia had her name in the time 
of his Reign, married Abrota of Bzotia the Daughter 
of Oncheſt us, the Siſter of Megareus, a Woman (as i- 
ſeems) excelling in Prudence, and ſingularly modeſt, 
when ſhe Died the Megarins cordially lamented her, 
and Niſus willing to perpetuate her memory and re- 
nown,gave command that 4 bones ſhould be array : 
| 4 — 
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ed with the Gown which ſhe wore, and that Gowy 
they called for her ſake Aphabroma, and verily its mani. 
feſt that the Oracle countenanced the veneration of 
this Woman;for when the MagarinWomen would often 
have altcred their Garments,the Oracle prohibited it, 

Cueſt. 17. Who & Doryxenus ? 

Sol. The Country of Megr: was anciently inhabi. 
ted by Villages, the Inhabitants being divided into five 
parts, and they were called Heraens, Piraens, and Mega. 
rins, Cyneſcorens, and Triprodiſciang, theſe the Corintbians 
drew into a Civil War (for they always contrived to 
bring the Megarins into their Power) yet they waged 
War with much moderation and nei: hbourly deſigns, 
for no Man did at all injure the Husband-man, and 
there was a ſtated ranſom determined for all that 
were taken Captives. And this they received after 
the releaſe of the Priſoner, and not before ; but he 
that took the Captive Priſoner brought him home, 
gave him entertainment, and then gave him liberty 
to depart to his own houle,wherefore he that brought 
in the price of his ranſom, was applauded and re- 
mained the friend of him that received it, and was 
called Doryxenzs, from his being a Captive by the 
Spzar, but he that dealt fraudulently was reputed an 
unjuſt and unfaithful Perſon, not only by the Sol- 

diers but by the Citizens alſo, 
Queſt. 18. What i Palintochia? 

Scl. When the A gerins had expelled Theogenes the 
Tyrant, they managed the Common-weal, tor ſome- 
time with moderation, but then (to ſpeak with Plzto) 
when their Orators had fill'd out to them, even to ex- 
ceſs, the Wine of Liberty they became altogether cor- 
rvpt, and as in cther things the poor carryed them- 
ſelves inſolently toward the richer ſort, ſo in this that 
they entred into their Houſes, and demanded that 
they might be feaſted and ſumptuouſly treated, but 
where they prevailed not, thcy uſed violence and abu- 
ſive behavior, at la't enacted a Law to enable them to 
fetch back the uſe Money from the Uſurers; which 

at 
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at any time they had payed, calling the Execution 
thereof Palintochia, i. e. the returning of uſe Money. 
Queſt. 19. ho x Anthedon of whom Pythia ſpeaks ? 


Drink Wine on th' Lees Anthedon's not thy home, 
For Anthedon in Bxotia did not produce much Wine. 


Sol. Of old they called Calauria Irene from a Wo- 
man Irena, which they fable to be the Daughter of 
Neptune and Melantheia the Daughter of Alpheus, af- 
terwards when the People of Algbeus and Hyperes 
planted there, oy called the Iſland Anthedonia and 
ygeria, the Oracle as Ariſtotle ſaith was this. 


Drink Wine on Lees, wh' at Anthedon don't dwell, 
Not ſacred Hypera where thou drank jt Wine purg d well. 


Thus Arifotle;but Manſigiton ſaith that Anthut who 
was Brother to Hypera, was loſt when he was an Infant, 
and Hypera rambling about to find him, came at Pheras 
to Acaſtus or Adra ſtus, there by chance he found Anths 
ſerving as a Wine-drawer, where while they were a 
Feaſting, and the Boy bringing a Cup of Wine to 
his Brother, knew him, and ſaid to him ſoftly, 


Drink Wine on Lees, th at Anthedon don't dwell. 


Queſt. 20. What i that Darkneſs ſpoken off at the Oak 
„Priena. | | 

Sol. The Samians and Prians waging War with each 
other, as at other times they ſufficiently injured each 
other, fo at a certain great fight the Prianes flew n 
Thouſand of the Samians, ſeven years after fighting 
with the Mil. ſians at the ſaid Oak, they loſt all the 
Principal and Chief of their Citizens together, at 
that time when Bias the wile (who was ſent Emba\- 
ſador from Prieur to Samos) was famous, this grievous 
and fad calamity befalling the Women, there was e- 
ſtabliſned an Execration and Oath to be taken about 
matters of greateſt concern. The place adjacent to 
that Oak was called. Scotos [ Darkneſs] becauſe their 


Children, Fathers and Husbands were there ſlain. 
Queſt. 
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Queſt. 21. Who were they among the Creets called 
Catacauts ? 2 

Sol. They ſay that the Tyrenes took away by force 
from Bauro the Daughters and Wives of the Athenian, 
at which time they inhabited Lemnus and Imber, from 
whence being driven they came to Laconica, and fell 
into ſuch a commixture with that People, even fo far 
as to beget Children on the native Women; ſo that 
by reaſon of Jealouſie and Calumnies,they were again 
conſtrained to leave Laconica, and with their Wives 
and Children to waft over into Creet, having Polls 
with his Brother their Governors; where waging 
War with the Inhabitants of Creet, they were tain to 
permit many of them that were ſlain in Battle, to lie 
unburied, in that at firſt they had no leiſure, by rea- 
fon of the War and Peril they were in, and after. 
wards they ſhunned the touching of the dead Corps, 
being corrupted by time and putrified ; wherefore 
Pollzs contrived to beſtow certain Dignities, Privile- 
ges and Immunitics, ſome of which on the Prieſts of 
the Gods and ſome on the buryers oi the dead,Devo- 
ting theſe to the Infernal Dzmons, that they ſhould 
remain perpetual to them, and then divided to his 
Brother a ſhare by Lot. The firſt he named Prieſts, 
the other Catacaute [makers of Bone-fires, ] But as 
to the Government, each of them managed it apart, 
and had among other tranquilities, an immunity from 
thoſe injurious practices which other Creets were 
wont to Exerciſe towards one another, privily and 
openly ; for they neither wronged them, nor filched 
or robbed any thing from them. 

Queſt. 22. What was the Sepulcher of the Boys at Chal- 
cidon 2 | 

Sol. Cothus and Arclus the Sons of Zuthus came to 
dwell in Euba, the Molians poſſeſſing the greateſt part 
of the Iſland at that time. The Oracle told Corhos that 
be ſhould proſper and conquer his Enemies, if he had bought 
the Country, into which therefore, going up a little at- 
ter, he happened to meet with ſome Children playing 


by 
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by the Sea fide, whereupon he fell to play with them, 
conforming himſelf to their humors, ſhewing them 
many outlandiſh toys, but ſeeing the Children very 
deſirous to have them, refuſed to give them any upon 
any other terms than to receive Land for them, the 
Boys raking up ſome Earth from the Ground, gave it to 
him, receiving the Toys, and he departed : The 
A olians (perceiving what was done, and the Enemies 
ſailing in upon them) moved by Indignation and 


* Grief, flew the Children and buried them near the 
g way ſide that goes from the City to Exripus, and that 
0 place is called the Scpulcher of the Children. 

ie Queſt. 2 2. Who was Mixarchagevas among the Ar- 
1 gi? And who are the Elaſians? 

— Sol. They call Caſtor Mixarchaveas, and are of opi- 


nion that he was buried in theCountry;but they wor- 
ſnip Pollux as one of the celeſtial Deities: Thoſe which 
they ſuppoſed were able to drive away the falling 
. dla they called El. ſii, but eſteeming them to be of 
the poſterity of Alexida the Daughter of Ampbiaraus. 

Queſt. 24. What was that which was called Encuiſ- 
ma, by the Argives ? 

Sol. It was a cuſtom among thoſe that loſt any of 
their kindred or acquaintance, preſently after mourn- 
ing, to Sacrifice to Apollo, and thirty days after to AMer- 
cry, for they are of opinion, that as the earth receives 
the Bodies of the deceaſed, fo Mercury receives their 
Souls; giving then Barley to Apollo's Minifter, they 
take the fleſh of hd Sacrifice, and extinguiſhing the 
Fire as polluted, but kindling it again by others, they 
boyl this Fleſh, calling it Encuiſma. 

Queſt. 25. Who x Alaſtor, Aliterius, Palamnzus ? 

Sol. For we muſt not give credit to thoſe that ſay 
that ſuch are called Aliteril who in the time of dearth, 
watch the Miller and fteal the Corn. But he was 
called Alaſtor who did exploits not to be forgotten, 
but had in remembrance for a long time. Aliterius is 
he who is fit to be avoided and obſerved upon the 
account of his Knavery. Such things (faith Socrates) 
were engraven in plates of Braſs. Queſt, 
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Queſt. 26. What i the meaning of this, that the Vir. 
gins that follow thoſe that lead the Ox from Enon to Caſ- 
tiopea, ſing till they approach the borders in this manner? 
To Native Country dear, O may ye neer return, 

Sol. The Aneians being firſt excited by the Lapa- 
thites, took up their habitation about Ahtbacia, and 
then about Molefis and Coſſiopra,where the Country af. 
fording no ſtaple Commodity, and being ill beſtead 
with troubleſom Neighbovrs, they went into the Cir- 
cæan Plain, under the conduct of Onoclus their King, 
where there was great droughts. By warning from 
an Oracle (as they ſay) they ſtoned Onoclus, and 
betaking themſelves to ramble again, they came into 
this Country, which they now poſſeſs, being very 
pleaſant and fruitful, . they inſtantly pray to 
God that they may never return again to their an- 
cient Native Country, but abide where they are 
in proſperity. 


Queſt. 27. What was the recſen that at Rhodes, the 


Cryer never entred into the Temple Cor Tomb | 1 Ocridion? 
Sol. It was becauſe Ochmus eſpouſed his daughter 
Cydippe to Ocridion, but Cercaphus who was brother to 
Ochimus, falling in love with the Maid, perſwaded 
the Cryer (for it was the Cuſtom to fetch the 
Spouſes by the Cryer) that he might obtain her, to 
bring her to him; this being accordingly done, Cer- 
caphus got the Maid and fled, afterwards, when Ochi- 
mus Was grown old, he returned. Wherefore it was 
enacted by the Rhodians, that a Cryer ſhould not 
enter into the Chappel of Ocridion, becauſe of the 

injuſlice done by him. 
Queſt. 28. apo is the reaſon that at Tenedos an Or- 
anift | or Piper | might not go into the Temple of Tenes ? 
ou aca reg 1 of Achilles Hl 12 Temple ? 
Sol. It was becauſe a Step-Mother e 
that he would have lain with her, Molpus a Pi- 
per bore falſe witneſs againſt him; whereupon Tenes 
took occaſion to fly into Tenedos with his Siſter 2 and 
they ſay, that Achilles was ſtrictly charged by 7. * 
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his Mother not to ſlay Tenes, as one that was much 
reſpected 0. Apollo, and committed the truſt to one 
of the houſhold Servants, that he ſhould take ſpecial 
care, and put him in mind of it, leaſt Achilles ſhould 
kill Tenes at unawares: But when Achilles made an 
incurſion into Tenedos, and purſued the Siſter of Tenes, 
being very fair, Temes met him and defended his 
Siſter, whereupon ſhe eſcaped but Tenes was lain ; 
Achilles knowing of him as he fell down dead flew his 
own Servant, becauſe he being preſent did not ad- 
monifh him to the contrary. He bury's Tenes, whoſe 
Temple now remains, into which neither a Piper en- 
ters, nor Achilles is named there. 

Queſt. 29. ho wasPoletes amongſt the Epidamnians? 

Sol. The Epidamnians who were neighbouring to the 
Illiryans perceiving that the Citizens that had fre- 
quent commerce with them were debauched, and 
fearing an innovation, made choice of an approved 
Man yearly from amongſt them, who ſhould deal as 
a Factor with the Barbarians in all matters of Trade 
and Traffick, and managing the whole buſineſs of 
dealing and commerce on the behalf of all the Citi- 
Zens, and this Man was called Polztes | the City Com- 
miſſioner.] | 

Queſt. 30. Who was Aræniacta at Thracia. 

Sol. The Andrians and Chalcidenſes failing into Thrace 
to get them a Seat, the City Sane being betrayed was 
delivered up to them both in common; and being 
told that it was deſerted by the Barbarians they ſent 
two Spies thither,who approaching the City and per- 
cciving all the Enemies to be fled, the Chalcidic ont- 
runs the other, intending to ſeize the City for the 
Chalcidenſes, but the Andrian finding hiinſelf not able 
to overtake him, darts his Lance, and fixeth ĩt exact- 


| 2 in the Gates, and faith that he had firſt ſeized the 


ity for the Andrians, hence a great contention ari- 
ſing without a War, they agreed together to make 
the Eruthreans, Samians and Parians Umpires in all 
matters of controverſie between them. The Erutbræ- 
8 ans 
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ans and Samians brought in the Verdict for the Andrian: 
but the Parians for tlie Chalcidenſes, hence the Andrian, 
about this place bound themſelves under a Curſe, 
that they would not give Wives in Marriage to the 
Parians, nor take Wives of them, therefore they called 
the Land Acte-graino [the Shoar of the accurſed) 
whereas before it was called A4#edraconis | the Shoar 
of the Dragon. ] 425 

Queſt. 3 1. In the ſolemn Feaſts to the honour of Ceres, 
why do not the Eretrian Women roſt their meat at the fire, 
but at the Sun ? And do not call upon Caligineia ? 

Sol. Was it becauſe it came in courſe to the Women 
which Agamemnon carried captive from Trey to ſolem- 
nize a Feaſt to Ceres,which while they were in doing 
a fair Wind aroſe, and they were faddainly had a- 
board, leaving the Sacrifices imperfect. 

Queſt. 32. Who were the Aeinautæ amongſt the Mile- 


fans? 


Sol. Thoans and Dam:ſenor Tyrants being depoſed, 
two Factions got the Government of the City,one of 
of which was called Plontis, the other Chiromacha, 
wherein the potent men prevailing, they ſettled the 
State affairs in the Aſſociation; and when they would 
ſit in Council about matters of greateſt concern, they 
went on Ship-board and launched out to a great di- 


ſtance from the Shore, where agreeing upon a point 


in debate they failed back again, and upon this ac- 
count were called Aeinautæ, | perpetual Mariners, ] 

Queſt. 33. Why do the Chalcidenſes call a certain 
place 777 Pyrſopius, Acmæon Leſche, [the Conventicl 
Youths : 

Sol. They ſay that Nanplius being perſecuted by the 
Acheans, addreſſed himſcif to the Chalcidenſes for re- 
dreſs, making his defence againſt the accufation and 
recriminated on the Achæans, whereupon theChalciden- 
ſes refuſing to deliver him into their hands leſt he 
ſhould be ſlain by treachery, granted him a Guard 


of luſty young Men, and appointed their poſt in that i 


place, where they had mutual Society together, and 
Guarded Nauplius, . Quelt, 
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Queſt. 34. Who was he that ſacrific d an Ox to his Be- 


nefattor * | | 
Sol. Ile; Haven about Ihakeſfia, there was a Pyrat; 
Ship, irt hich happened to be an old man who had 


earthern Pots, holding Pitch; it fell out that an T:hke- 
ſian Skipper named Pyrrbias put into this Port, who 
ranſomed the old man, upon free coſt, only upon his 
ſupplication, and out of. cammiſeration towards him, 
and at the requeſt of the old Man, he purchaſed alſo 
© WF ſome of hit Tarpots. The Pyrats departing and all 

fear of danger over: The old fellow brings Pyrrhias 
to his Earthen pots, and ſhews him a great deal of 
Gold and Silver blended amongſt the Pitch [or Tar] 
S We whereupon Pyrrbias attaining to great Riches, as in 
all reſpects he treated the old man well; ſo he ſa- 
crificed an Ox to him. Hence they ſay Proverbially, 


That none hath Sacrificed an Ox to his Benefactor, 
but Pyrrhias. 


d, Queſt. 35. Why was there ſuch a cuſtom amongſt tho 
f Bæotian Mai di, as they danced, to ſing, Let us go to Athens? 
+ Sol. It is reported that the Creets (in payment of a 


Vow) ſent the Firſtlings of Mento Delphos, but when 
d ſuch as were ſent found no plentiful proviſion there, 
they departed from thence in ſearch of a Plantation, 
and firſt fat down at Fapygia, from thence they went 
and poſſeſſed that part of Thracia which now they 
have, Athenians being mixed with them ; for its pro- 
bable that Mions did not deſtroy thoſe young men 
which the Athenians ſent in a way of Tribute but only 
detain'd them in ſervitude, of theſe ſome that deſcended 
were accounted Creets, and were ſent with others to 
Delphos, ſo the Bæotian Daughters in remembrance of 
their Pedigree ſing on their Feaſt- Days, Let us go to 
Athens, 

Queſt. 36. Why do the Elein Women in their Hymns 
beſeechBacchus that he will come to their help with an Oxs 
Foot? The Hymns run thus, Come O Hero Bacchus, to 
thy holy Temple placed by the Sea; with the Graces 
to thy Temple, with a Neats foot ſacrificing, and 
then they redouble this, O Worthy Bull. Sol. 


* 13 IE 
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Sol. Was it becauſe ſome call Bacchus, Bull- begot, 
and ſome Bull? Or as ſome ſay, Ox Foot, for a great 
Foot? As the Poet ſaith, Oæ Eye, for a great Eye; 
and Ox carried, for ſtately carriag'd ; or rer be- 
cauſe the Foot of an Ox is innocent, his the bear- 
ing Horns pernicious, ſo they deſire, that the God 
would come to them mild and harmleſs ? or is it be- 
cauſe many Men are of opinion that this God pre- 
ſides over plowing and ſowing ? | 8 

Queſt. 37. What i the meaning of that place at Tana- 
gria, before the City called Achillæum. 

Sol.Itis reported that Achilles had an enmity againſt, 
rather than a kindneſs for, this City, in that he took 
Stratonica the Mother of Poemander by force of Arms, 
and ſlew Acbeſtor the Son of Ephippus: Now Pæmander 
the Father of Ephippus (whilſt Tenegria was inhabited 
by Villages) being beſieged in Stegon (a Village ſo 
called) by the Achajans, becauſe he refuſed to aid em 
in the Wars, left that Country the ſame Night, and 
fortified Pæmandria, Policritus the Architect coming 
in, diſparaging his Works, and making a ridicule of 
them, leapt over the Ditch, Pæmander falling intoja 
rage, catch'd up a great Stone ſuddenly to throw at 
him which had been hid there a great while, lying 
over ſome ſacred Nocturnal Relics, this Pæmander 
hurling raſhly flung, and miſſing Policritus, ſlew his 
own Son Leucippus, he was there forced by Law to de- 
part out of Bæotia, and become a wandring and beg- 
ging Pilgrim; neither was that eaſie for him to do, 
becauſe of the Incurſions which the Achæans made 
into Tenegrica, Wherefore he ſent Epbippus his Son to 
beg Aid of Achilles, who by perſwaſion preyailed with 


him to come, as alſo with Telcpolezaus the Son of Her- 


cules, and with Penelexs the Son of Hippalmas, all of em 
their Kindred, by theſe Pæmander was introduced in- 
to Chalcs and was abſolved by Elepbænor from the Mur- 
ther, he aſcribed great Honour to theſe Men, and 
aſſigned Groves to each of them, of which this kept 
the name of Achille's Grove, 73 wp 

| Queſt; 


ſt. 38. Who amongſt the Bæotians were the Pſy- 

og” the Role? | N 

Sol. They ſay that Minos Daughters, Leucippa, Ar- 
fnoa and Alcat boa falling Mad, had a greedy Appe- 
tte for Man's Fleſh, and accordingly caſt Lots for 
their Childien, whereupon it fell to Leucippas Lot to 
produce her Son H 2 to be cut in pieces, the Huſ- 
bands of theſe Women that were cloathed in courſe 
Apparel, by reaſon of Sorrow and Grief, were called | 
Pſyloeis, the Women Æoliæ-Oionoliæ, and to this * | 
the Orchomenians call their Poſterity ſo, and it's ſo 
ordered that in the yearly Feaſt called Agrionia there 
is a flight and purſuit of them by the Prieſt of Bacchus 
with a drawn Sword in his Hand, and it's lawful for 
him to ſlay any of them that he takes, Zoilus a Prieſt 
of Ortnir flew one, which thing proved unlucky to 
them, for Zoilus ſickning upon a wound that he got, 
waſted away for a long time and died, whereupon the 
Orchomenians falling under publick Accuſations and 
Condemnations, removed the Prieſthood from their 
Family, and made choice of the beſt Men in the 
whole Multitude. 3 1 

Queſt. 39. do the Arcadians fone thoſe that go 
willingly into the Lycæum, but 120 that go in umvil= 
lingly they carry Fi kin to Eleuthera : | 

Sol. Is it as if they obtained their Liberty by way of 
Abſolution, that this ſtory gained credit? And this is 
that which tends to Liberty, as that, Thou ſhalt go into 
the Country of Security, or that, Thou ſhalt come to the Seas 
of Areſan ? Or is the reaſon to be rendred according 
to that fabulous Story? That of all the Sons of Lycaon 
only Eleuther-and Lebadus were free from that Conſpi- 
racy againſt Jupiter, but fled into Bæotia, where the 
Lebadenſes uſe the like civil Polity to that of the Ar- 
cadians. Therefore they ſend them to Eleutberar, that 
enter unwittingly into the inacceſſible Temple of 
Jupiter. Or is it (as Architimus faith in his Remarks 
on Arcadia) that ſome that went into the Lycæum una- 
wares, were deliyered up to the Phliafians by the Ar- 
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cadians, and by the Phliaſians to the Megarins, and by 
the Megarins to the Thebans which inhabit about Elea. 
thera, where they are detained under Rain, Thunder 
and other direful Judgments from Heaven; and upon 
this account ſome ſay this place was called Elewheras, 
bur the report is not true, That he that enters into 
the Lyceum caſts no ſhadow, though it hath had x 
firm belief, and what if this be the reaſon of that re-. 
Poss that the Air converted into Clouds, looks dark- 
' ly on them that go in? Or that he that goes in falls 
down dead? For the Pythagoreans ſay, That the Souls 
of the deceaſed do neither give a ſhadow nor wink, 
Or is it that the Sun only makes a ſhadow, and the 
Law forbids a Man to enter while the Sun ſhines ? 
though this they ſpeak znigmatically ; but verily he 
that goes in is called Elaphus [a Hart.] Hence the 
Lacedæmoniams delivered up Cantharion, the Arcadian 
to the Arcadians who went over to the Elans (whiltt 
they waged War with the Arcadians) and paſſing with 
his Booty through the inacceſſible Temple, fied to 
Sparta, when the War was ended, the Oracle requi- 
ring them to reſtore the Hart. | Elaphas.] 
Queſt. 40. Who Eunoſtus the Hero of Tenegra, 
and what's the reaſon that Women night not enter into this 
Grove ? | 1214 d* & 1 
Sol. Eunoſtus was the Son of Elejus who came of Ce- 
phiſſus and Scias, but they ſay received his name from 
Eunoſta, the Nymph that brought him up. This Man 
as he was honeſt and juſt; ſo he was no leſs prudent 
and auſtere, and they ſay, that Ochna his Niece fell 
in love with him, who was one of the Daughters of 
Colonus, and when he perceived that ſhe tempted him 
to lie with her, manifeſting his indignation went and 
accuſed her to her Brethren, but ſhe had cried Whore 
firſt, and provoked her Brethren, Ochimas, Leon and 
Bucolus, to kill Eunoſtus, by her falſe ſuggeſtion that 
he would have forced her ; wherefore theſe laid wait 
for the young Man and flew him, upon which Eleus 
ſecur'd them. Now Ochna growing penitent oy 
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full of terror, as well to diſcharge tre Grief (hs Rad 


for her Beloved, as out of c6onnitferation towards 
her Brethren, confeſt the: whole truth te Elejar, and 
he declares it to Golamns , whe condemned chem. 
whereupon Och»#s Brethren fled, but ſhe broke her 
Neck from ſome high place (as Myrtis the Ant hre- 


donian Poxtrefs hath told us) wherefore he kept the 


Tomb and Grove of Ear fas from the avecks and 


proach of Women, in ſo much thut upon Exrth- 
quakes, Droughts and other Portends chat oſten there 
happened; the Tenagriam made diligent ſearch, whe- 
ther any Woman had not by ſtealth! got nigh to 
that place, and there are ſome that report (of which 
Cleidamm à Man of great Fame is one) that Euſfu- 
nus met them going to the Sea to waſh hittiſelf,. be- 
cauſe a Woman had entred into his Grove. Biodis 
alſo in his Treatiſe concerning Tombs, relates the 
Edict of the Tenagriant upon the things that Cleidanus 
declared. | 3 
Queſt, 4r. Whenee it is that in Beotia there's A Ri- 
ver at Eleon called Scamander r 
Sol. Deimachns the Son of leon, an intimate Friend 
of Hercules, and bore his part in the Siege of Ti, 
the War proving long ( as it ſeems) took to him 
Glaucia the Daughter of Scamander, who had fallen 
in love with him, and got her with Child; ſoon after, 
fighting againſt the Trolans, was ſlain. Glaucia fea- 
ring that ſhe might be apprehended, fled to Herculet, 
and acquainted hint with her late affection towards 
Deimabus , and the' familiarity ſhe had with him; 
Hercules both out of commiſeration to ths Woman, 
as alſo for Joy that: there was an off ſpting left of ſo 
good a Man, and his intimate Acqualhranee, 
took Glancia on Shipboard:z. and When {fe was del 
vered of a . Son, brought: her into Bxotia, and co. 
mitted her and her Child to the care of Hle The 
Son was named Scamander and came to reigf o jt 
that Country; he called the River lnaebus by His o 
Name, Scamander , and NE As * 
2 rom 
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from his Mother Glaueia; but the Fountain he called 
by his own Wives Name, Aciduſa, by whom he hag 
three Daughters, which they have a Veneration for 
to this Day, ſtiling them Virgi 

Queſt. 42. Whence was that Proverbial Speech, Ly 
it be ratified 2 | 

Sol. Dinon the Tarentine Præfect, being a Man wel 
Skilled in Military Affairs, when the Citizens mani. 
teſted their diſlike of a certain Opinion of his by 
_ lifting up of Hands, as the Cryer was declaring the 
majority of Votes, he ſtretched forth his right 
and ſaid this (meaning his own Opinion) is 
better. Thus Theophraſtus hath told the ſtory, and 
Apolidorus in his Rytenus adds this; That when the 
Cryer had ſaid there's the moſt Suffrages, Ay but, 
faith Dinon, theſe are the beſt, and ratifies the ſuf- 
frages of the Minority. | 

Queſt. 43. Why is the City of the Ithakeſites called 
Alalcomenai ? | 

Sel. Its affirmed by moſt, That it was becauſe 4r- 
zecleja in the time of her Virginity was 2 ſeized 
upon by Syſipbus, and brought forth Ulyſſes. But Ife 
the Alexandrian hath acquainted us in his Memoir, 
That Antecleja was marryed to Laerta, and being 
brought to a place about Alalcomenæum in Botia, 
was delivered of Ulyſſes, and therefore that place car- 
Ties the name of = Metropolis; he mentions alſo 
a Town in Tthaca called & 

Queſt. 44. Who are the Monophagites in gina ? 

Sol. Many of the Æginites that fought againſt Try, 
were ſlain. in thoſe Wars, but more of them by Storm 
in the Voyaging by Sea, the Relations therefore re- 
cciving thoſe few that were left, and obſerving the 
other Citizens overwhelmed with ſorrow and grief, 
they thought it not convenient to make any public 
- appearances of Joy, nor to Sacrifice to the Gods 
but every one took home to his Houſe his Relations 
that were eſcaped, privately to their Feaſts and En- 


tertainments, they themſelves giving ACCU to 
. eir 
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their Fathers, Kinsfolks, Brethren and Acquaintance, 
none of other Families being admitted thereto. Hence 
in imitation of theſe they celebrate a Sacrifice to 
Neptune, which is called the Thiaff, in which the 

revel without any noiſe, each Family apart by it ſell 
for the ſpace of ſixteen Days, without any Servant 
attending them, then offering Sacrifices to Venus, they 
finiſh this ſolemn Feaſt, upon this account they are 
caled Monophagi, i.e. ſuch as feed apart by 2 

Queſt. 45. What is the Reaſon that the Statue of La- 
braden-Jupiter in Garia is made ſo, as to hold an Ax 
lifted up, and not a Scepter or Lightning ? 

Sol. Becauſe Hercules ſlaying Hippolita, and taking 
away from her amongſt other Weapons her Pole Ax, 
preſented it to Omphala, after Omphala the Kings of 
the Lydians carried it, as part of the ſacred Regalities 
which they took by Succeſſion, until Candaules diſ- 
daining it, gave it to one of his Favourites to , 
but afterwards Gyges revolting, waged War againſt 
him. Arſels alſo came to Gyges his Aid from the 
Malyſmes- with a great ſtrength, and flew Candaules 
with his Favourite, and carried away the Pole-Ax 
into Caria with other Spoils, where forbiſhing up 
the Statue of Fupiter, he put the Ax into his hand 
and called in the Labradean God, for the Lydiavxs 
call an Ax Labra. 

Queſt. 46. What is the reaſon that the Trullians call 
Orobus [ Pulſe] Catharter, i. e. Purgative, and uſe 
it eſpecially in expiations and purification? | 

Sol. It was becauſe the Leloges and Minuas in for- 
mer times driving out the 7ru/lians , poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the City and that Country; afterwards the 
Trullians returned and conquered them; as many 
of the Leloges as were not ſlain or fled ; but by reaſon 
of Indigency and Weakneſs were left there; theſe they 
made no account of, whether they lived or died ; 
therefore enacted at Law that any Trullian that flew 
2 Minue, or Leloge, ſhould be guiltleſs, meaſuring 
2 Medimmus, i, e. Six Buſhels of Pulſe, ro the 

of the ſlain Perſon, - Us Queſt. - 
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Queſt. 47. Why it « ſpoken by way of Proverb am 
the Hlites, Tbou ſuffereft e thimgs — 
Sol. It's ſaid, that one Sewbicus an Elite having 
many Comrades with him, did break — ofthe 
devoted brazen Veſſels placed in Olywpis and diſpo- 
fed of them, at length robbed the Temple of Diana 
the Biſhoppeſs (this Temple is in Elis, and ealled 
Aneſtercheaum ) preſently after. the 2 of this 
Sacrilege, he was taken and tormented the ſpace of 
a Year, being examined concerning all the Acceſ- 
ſories, and ſo died; hence this Proverb aroſe from his 
Suffering. ; JIE 

Quelt. 48. Why is the Temple of Ulyſles in Lacedz- 
monis built by the Monument of Leucippis ? | 

Sol. One Ergines of the Poſterity of Diomedes by 
the perſuaſion of Tamenes, ſtole T Palladium from 
Argos, Leager being conſcious of and accellory to 
the Fellony (for he was one of the Intimates of 
Temenes ) afterward Leager, by reaſon of a fewd 
betwixt him and Temenes, went over into Lacedæmo- 
nia and tranſported the Palladium thicher. The Kings 
receive him readily, and place the Palladium next to 


the Temple of the Leucippides, and ſending to Delphos, 


conſult che Oracle about its ſafety and preſervation. 
The Oracle anſwered, That they moit make one of 
them that ſtole it the keeper of it. So they erected 
there the Monument of Ulyſſes, for they ſuppoſed 
that that Hero was otherwile related to the City, by 
the Marriage of Penelope. 4% . er ö 

Queſt. 49. What is the reaftn that it is a Cuſtom 
amongſt the Chalcidon Women, that if at any tims they 


bappen to meet with other Womens Hysbands,' eſpecially - 


Magiſtrates, that they cover one Cheek? * 
Sol. There was a War between the Chalcidanians 
and Bythinians frequentlymoved upon every preten- 
ce. Zeiphætus King of che Bythinians, brings out alt 
his Forces, with the addition of the Tbracian Auxi- 
liaries, and waſte the Country with Fise and Sword; 
Leiphargs then pitching his Camp againdt that, at 8 


K — 
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place called, Pallinm , the Chilcidenitns-- ill 
chro deſperatneſs ant diſorder loft about . | 
Thouſand Souldiers ; but were not all cut off, Zei- 
petus im favour of the Bizantines yielding to a Ceffa- 
tion of Arms. Now there being a great ſcarcity: of 
Men in the City of Chalcedon, moſt of the Women 
were neceſſitated to marry; cheir Apprentices- and! . 
Slaves; others that choſe Widowhood rather than 
Marriage to ſuch, if they had any occaſion to go 
before Judges or "Magiſtrates, managed their own 
Affairs; putting a Mask upon one ſide of their 
Face, the married Women (imitating thein Betters) 
for modeſty ſake took up the ſame Cuitohy 

Queſt. 50. Why dv the Argives bring their __ tu 
the Grove of Agenor to tate Rm? 

Sol. E was becauſe Agenor took care to have the 
faireſt Sheep, and of all Things raden the mot 
Flocks of Sheep. 

Queſt. gr, My did the Argive Boys. on 4 — 
Feaſtdaꝝ cal tbemſelves Ballacrads in ſport? 

Sol.” It was becauſe they report thacthe firſt People 
that were, brought by Fanebus out of the hilly Coun- 
tries into the Plains, lived upon Acbrades, i. e. Wild 
Pears. : But wild Pears were firſt diſcovered by the 
5 4 in Peloponneſis ,, while that Country was cal 

be K from Apii will Pears, which by changing 
ri came afterwards to be called\Arbrades, _ 

Queſt. 52. For what: reaſon; do the Men of Elis deu 
their. Mares aut off their Borders when- 3 x/0ult#' have 
them leapt by the Horſes ? 

Sol. K. was that of all Kings «£nemanus was the great- 
eſt Lover of Horſes,and being moſt fond of this Crea - 
ture ſa fine Horſe ] he imprecated man and great 
Curſes upon Horſes chat ſhould. leap Mares in Elis, 
wherefore the Poogle fearing his Curſe, e 
5 

$3»; What- was: hee on0 om anno | 

the Gnoſſians, #0. rake Way Grd er fes, eſe 
thas borramed it apm Uſury:?. dE | 5 

| 4 w 
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Sol. It was that as Bankrupts they ſhould be liable 
to all violent Aſſaulters [i. e. be Outlaw d] and there. 
by receive further Puniſhment ? ee 
Queſt. 54. What is the Cauſe that in Samos they cal 
pon Venus of Dexicreon? i 
Sol. Was this the reaſon, that the Women of Samy 
by Laſciviouſneſs and Baudery falling into great De. 


bauchery were reformed by Dexicreon a Mountebank 


uſing ſome Charms towards them? Or was it becauſe 
Dexicreon being the Maſter of a Ship, and Sailing into 
Cyprus a Trading Voyage, and being about to take in 
his Lading, was commanded by Venus to lade with 
Water and nothing elſe, and fail back with all poſ- 
fible ſpeed; being perſwaded hereto, he took in 
much Water and ſet Sail immediately, {till Winds 
and a Calm detaining him, he fold his Water to 
Merchants, and Seamen diſtreſſed with Thirſt, 
whereby he gathered up much Money; whereu 
he eredted a Statue to Venus, and called it by his own 
name : If this Story be true, it's manifeſt that the 
Goddeſs intended not only the enriching of one 
Man, but the ſaving of many alive by one Man. 
Queſt. 55. What is the Reaſon that amongſt theSamians, 
hen they ſacrifice to Mercury Munificent, they ſuffer a 
Man to — and ſteal Garments if be will? | 
Sol. Becauſe when at the Command of the Orack 
they tranſplanted themſelves from thar Iſland into 
Mychale, they lived Ten Years upon robbery, andat- 
ter this failing back again into their Iſland they con- 
quered their Enemies, e en EE. 
Queſt. 56. Whence is that place in the Iſland Samos 
called Panema ? erh VO 


Queſt. 56. Was it becauſe the Amazons flying before 


Bacchus from the Coaſts of Epheſus fell upon Samos, 
whereupon Bacchus rigging up his Ships, wafted over, 
and joyning Battle flew abundance of them about 
that place, which by reaſon of the plenty of Blood 
ſpilt there, the Beholders by way of admirationcalled 
it Pazema, ſome ſay that this ſlaughter was _ 
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plæum and ſhew their Bones there; but others ſay 
alſo, that Plæum was rent off from Samos, by the 
dreadful and hideous Cry that was uttered at their 
Death. | 

Queſt. 57. Upon what Account was Andron [the 
name of a Houſe] in Samos called Pedetes? 


Sol, The Geomorites [i. e. the Bores.] got the Govern- 
ment into their Hands, after Demoteles was flain, and 


the diſſolution of his Monarchial Conſtitution, the 
Megarines waged War with the Pernithites, being a Sa- 
mite Colony, and brought Fetters with them (as they 
| ſay) to put on the Captives ; when the Geomorites 
were acquainted with theſe proceedings, they imme- 
diately ſent aid, ſetting forth nine Præfects, and ma- 
naging thirty Ships,two of which lanching forth and 
lying before the Haven, was deſtroyed with Light- 
ning, the Præfects proceeding ontheir Voyage in the 
reſt ſubdued the Megarines, and took fix hundred of 
them alive: The Prxfc&s were fo elevated with this 
Victory, that they meditated the ſubverſion of this 


Geomoran Oligercly, but the occaſion was given by the 


I 

States themſelves, writing to them that they ſhould 
bring the Megarine Captives bound in their ownFer- 
ter-; when they received theſe Letters, they ſhewed 
them priyately to the Megarines, perſwading them to 
concur with them, in a Conſpiracy to procure the 
People's Liberty, a conſult was held in common be- 
tween them about this matter, and the reſult was, 
that the beſt way was, to beat offthe Rings from the 
Fetters, and put them on the Legs of the Megarine: 
and faſten them with Thongs to their Girdles, thar 
they might not fall off, nor being looſe ſhould hin- 
der them in their going. Accordingly they accoutred 
the Men in this manner, and giving each of them a 
Cimiter, they ſoon ſailed back to Samos and landed, 
and accordingly led the Megarines through the Mar- 
ket- place to the Counſel-houſe, where all the Geomo- 
rites were ſitting together, and then the ſign being 
given, the Megarines fell on and flew thoſe wn ; 

Wnere- 
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whereupon the City being ſet at liberty, they 
mitted the fo «hun (as many as, would) 1455 the 
number of Citizens, and erecting a magnificent ra 
fice, hung up the Fetters in it. 

Queſt. 58. What is the reaſon that the Chief Pie bf 
Hercules in Antimachia at Coos, when he managetht 


Sacrifice, is clothed in Womens apparel, and wears 4 Mitre 
upon his Head. 


Sol. Hercales ſetting Sail from Troy with ſix Skips, 


was attacked by 2 1 and loſt all his Ships 2 


one, with which only he was forced by the Wi 
on the Coaſt of Coos, and fell upon a p 


There happening to meet with a flock of Sheep, he 
alk veſted one Ram of the Shepherd (the Man was 

_ Antagoras) who verily being a. robuſt bodied 
> he challenged Hercules to fight with him, 
And if he were worſted Hercules ſhould carry away the 
Ram. As ſoon as this Fellow engaged with Hereules, 
the Meropes came in to the aid of Antagoras,and the 
Grecians coming, in to aſſiſt Hercules a great figlit en- 
ſued. Whereat (they lay) Hereules overcharged with 
multitude, betook himſelf for refu a 8 a maten 
called 7; reſſa, where he was concealed diſguiſing Hi 
ſelf in Womans Apparel. But afrerwards congu 
ring the Aero 25 55 paſſing under Fee he 
—_— the Daughter of Alciopus, and put on aGown 
of flowred (Sk Hence the Prieſts offer Sacrifices 
in the place where the Battle was fought, but the 
Bridegrooms are cloathed in Womens Apparel when 
they embrace their Brides, 
2 59. MWhence was the Race of Hamaxocyliſfsi 

e 

94 In that licentious Democracy (which introdu- 


ced che Exaction of double uſe, and Sacrilege) the 


Peloponneſians went on Plgriraage, to Delphos, thgrow 
the Borders of Megara, and Ora by the 


Lake ſide with 1 W ea a bre (as the Caſe J 
required) in their Caravans, where a reſolu tedrunken 


Coni⸗ 


ace calte; FA | 
ceter ſaving nothing beſides bis Men and Armour. 
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Company of the Meg4rines in a ridtous and cruel man- 
ner overturned their Wagons, and overwhelmed 
them in the Lake; ſo that many of the Theor; [ Pil- 
ims] were drowned, The Megarines indeed, by rea- 
onof the diſorder of the Government, neglected the 
puniſhment of this wickedneſs, but the Amphyions, 
taking into conſideration the devotion of this Pilgri- 
mage, -puniſhed the Actors of this Villany, ſome with 
Baniſhment, ſome with Death, thence the Poſterity 
of theſe Villains were called Hamaxocyliſts, i.e. Qver- 
turners of Waggons. 


Of the Deſire of Riches : or, Love of wealth.” 
Trayſlated from the Greek, by Mr. Patrick of the - 


Charter-houſe. 2 
18 a Maſter of the Exerciſes, when ſome 
h 


were commending a tall Man that had long 

„as one that promiſeth fair to be good at Fiſti- 
cuffs, replied, a fit man indeed, if the V ictors Law- 
rel were to be hanged up aloft, and ſhould be his that 
could: beſt reach it, and take it down : We may ſay 
the fame to thoſe that are tranſported with an admira- 
tion of, and place their happineſs in, having fair 
Fields, ſtately Manſion-houſes, and 2. great deal of 
Money lying by them; that they were in the right, 
if happineſs were ta be bought and ſold. You may fee 
indeed many Perſons that chuſe rather to be nean 
at the ſame time very Miſerable, than to part with 
their Money and become happy. But alas! indo- 
lency and repoſe of Spirit, magnanimity, conſtancy, 
reſolution and contentment of Mind, theſe are not a 
Money-purchaſe. By having Wealthmerely, none 
can attain to a mean eſteem of it, nor by poſſefling 
things ſupertiuous, to 2 ſenſe that we do not need 
them. From what other Evils then can Riches ſtee 
us, if not fa much as from an inordinate Deſire of 
them'd Es true indeed, that by drinking men all 


their thirſt after drink, and their longings 
aer foad are facisfind, nnd K r 8. N. 
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Beftow a Coat of your good will | 
On Hipponax „ that's cold and chill, 


If more Cloath had been heaped on than he needed, 
he would have thrown them off, as being ill at eafe, 
But the love of Money is not abated by having Sil- 
ver and Gold, neither do covetous delires ceaſe, by 
potting ſtil] more. But one may ſay to Wealth, as 

e did to an inſolent Quack, 


Thy Phyfic's nought and makes my Ilneſs worſe ; 
My Body needs ſome eaſe, and not my Purſe, 


When this diſtemper ſeiſes a Man that wants on! 
Bread and a Houſe to pur his.head in, ordinary Rai- 
ment and ſuch Victuals as come firſt to hand, it fills 
him with eager deſires after Gold and Silver, Ivo 
and Emeralds, Hounds and Horſes, thus taking o 
the Appetite and carrying it from things that are ne- 
ceſſary, after things that are troubleſom and unuſual, 
hard to come by and unprofitable when obtained. 
For no Man is poor, as to what nature requires and 
what ſuffices it: No Man takes up Money on uſe to 
to buy Meal or Cheeſe, Bread or Olives: but you 
may ſee one man run into debt for the purc 

of a ſumptuous Houſe, another for an adjoyning 


another for Galatian Mules, and another by a vain 
expence, 28 


He alludes For Horſes fitly air'd, with prancing feet | 


to Homers . 1. . : 
ets oe To draw theratlingC bariot through * S treer, 


has been plang'd over head and ears into Contrads 


and Uſe-money, Pawns and Mortgages. Moreover, 
as they that uſe to drink after they have quenched 


their thirſt, and to eat after their hunger is ſatisfied, 


vomit up even what they took when they were a 
thirſt or hungry ; ſo they that covet things uſeleſs 
and ſnperfluous, enjoy not even "thoſe that ate ne- 
ceſſary. This is the Char? % ( theſe Men. As 


Olive-yard, another for Corn fields or Vineyards, 


2 
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As for thoſe that ſpend nothing, altho they poſſeſs 
much, and yet are always craving more, they may 
ſtill more increaſe our wonder at their folly : Eſpe- 
cially when one calls to mind that of Ariſtippus, who 
was wont to ſay, that when a man did eat and 
drink liberally, and yet was never the nearer being 
filled, in this caſe he preſently goes to the Phyſitian, 
and enquires what's his Diſeaſe and his Indiſpoſition, 
and how he may get rid of it. But if one that has 
five Beds defires ten, and having ten Tables is for 
purchaſing as many more, and having Land and 
Money good ſtore, is not at all filled, but till is 
bent, even to the breaking his natural reſt, upon 
getting more, and when he has never ſo much, ne- 
ver has enough, this man thinks he has no need of 
a Phyſitian to cure him, and in order to it to ſhow 
him from what cauſe his diſtemper ariſes. Indeed 
when a man is a thirſt that hath not drunk at all, we 
expect that upon his drinking his thirſtineſs ſhould 
ceaſe ; but as for him that drinks and drinks, and ſo 
goes on without giving over, we do not think ſuch 
2 one needs further repletion but evacuation, and 
we adviſe him by all means to vomit ; as knowing 
that his trouble proceeds not from the want of any 
thing, but from ſome ſharp Humour or preternatu- 
ral Heat that is within him. | | 
Among thoſe perſons therefore that are for increa- 
ſing their ſubſtance and getting more, he that is poor 
and indigent may perhaps give over his cares, when 
he has got a Houſe, or found a Treaſure, or by a 
friends help has paid his Debts and his Creditors diſ- 
charge. But as for him that having more than 
enough, yet ſtill defires to have more, it is not Gold 
nor Silver, not Horſes, Sheep or Oxen, that can 
cure him of this Diſeaſe, but he needs Evacuation 
and Purgation : For his diſtemper is not pen 
and want, but an inſatiable deſire. and thirſt after 
Riches, proceeding from a depraved and inconſide- 
rate judgment of things, Which if it be not plucked 
a | out 
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out of mens minds, like a twiſting a croſs and 
contracting them, they will always be in want of 
1 that is, be craving things they have no 
need of. 

When a Phyſitian viſits a Patient that has thrown 
bimſelf upon his Bed, and lies here gtoaning and 
refufing to eat, he feels his Pulſe and asks him ſome 
queſtions, and finding that he is not at all Feveriſh, 
he tells him it's his mind that is diſtempered, and 
goes his way. When we ſee therefore a Man pining 
away for more Means, and fighing ſadly at any Ex- 
2 , forbearing no ſordid or painful courſe that 

ings him gain, when yet he hath Houſes and 
Lands, Herds and Slaves, and Cloaths enough; what 
ſhall we call this mans Diſeaſe but Poverty of Mind? 
For as for want of Money, one friend, as Menander 
ſays, by being a Benefactor to him can cure it, but 
this other of the Mind, all a Mans friends living or 
dead cannot fatisfie it. It was therefore à good 
ſaying of Solon, concerning ſuch perſons, 


Thoſe Men, that after Wealth aſpire, 
Set no fixd bounds to theio deſire. | 


To thoſe indeed that are wiſe, the Riches that na- 
ture requires are limited, and like a Circle drawn 
from a Center at ſuch a diſtance, is confined within 
the compafs of their real needs. 

There is alſo this particular miſchief in the love of 
Wealth, that this deſire hinders and oppoſes its own 
ſatisfaction, which other deſires do procure. For no 
man abſtains from a good Morſel, becauſe he loves 


Dainties; nor from Wine, becauſe he thirſt after 


Wine ; as theſe men abſtain from uſing Money, 
becauſe they love Money. Do's it. not look: like 
madneſs and a piteous diſtemper , for a man not to 
make uſe of a Garment becauſe he ſhakes: with 
cold, to refuſe to eat Bread, becauſe is ready to fa- 
 miſh with hunger, and not to uſe Wealth; becauſe 
he is greedy of getting ut? SM 1 


1 
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This is the evil caſe that Thraſoides deſcribes, I 
have ſuch a thing within by me, I bave it in my power, 
and I will this thing, like thoſe that are madly in Love, 
but I do it not : when I have locked and ſealed up al 
or have told out ſo much to the Uſurers and Tradeſmen, 
I ſcrape together and hunt after more ; 1 quarrel and con- 
tend with the Servants, the Plowmen and Debters: O 
Apollo 5 haſt thou ever ſeen a more wretched man, or 
any Lover more miſerable ? | 

Sophoctes being asked by one, whether he was able 
yet to company with a Woman; Heavens defend, 
ſaid he, I have got my Liberty, and by means of my 
old Age have eſcaped thoſe mad and furious Maſters - 
for it is very fit and becoming, that wben our plea- 
ſures leave us, thoſe defires ſhould do fo too, which, 


as, Alcæus fays, 


"Twas never any Mans good hap, 
Nor Womans wholly to eſcape. 


But it 15 otherwiſe in the Love of Wealth, which 
like a hard and ſevere Miſtreſs, compels us to get, 
what it forbids us to enjoy, and excites an appetite, 
but denies the pleaſure of its Gratification. Strato- 
»icus Wittily abuſed the Rhodians for their profuſeneſs, 
wben he he faid, that they builded their Houſes as 
it they were immortal, but provided for their Ta- 
bles as if they were to live but a little while: So 
covetous men ſeem to be profuſe by what they poſ- 
iels, when they are fordid wretches if you conſider 
what they uſe end enjoy ; for they endure labour, 
but taſte no pleaſure, 3 

Damades once came to Phocion's houſe and ſurpri- 
zed him as he was at Dinner, and when he faw his 
irugal and flender Diet, I much wonder Phocion, ſays 
he, that you ſhould manage State Affairs, and can 
dine as you do: For this Orator himſelf, pleaded 
Cauſes and harangu'd the People only for his Gut; 
and looking upou Arbens as affording too little a 
Supply for his Luxury, he ferch'd his FOO 
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from Macedonia : For which cauſe Antipater ſeeing 
him, when he was an old Man, compar'd him to a Sa- 
crifice when all was over, and their remained nothin 


of the Beaſt but only the Tongue and the Stomac. But 


who would not wonder at thee, O wretched Man, 


who being able to live as thou doſt, ſo ſordidly, ſo un- 


like a Man, beſtowing nothing on any body, being 
curriſh to thy friends, and without any ambition to 
ſerve the publick, yet afflicteſt thy ſelf and watcheſt 
whole Nights, hireſt out thy Labours, lyeſt at catch 
for Inheritances, croucheſt to every one, when thou 
art — well provided by thy ſordid Parſimony to live 
at Cale. 


It's reported of a certain Bizantine, that ſurprizing 


a Whore-Maſter with his Wife that was very hard fa- 


Some few words YOured, he cried out, O wretch,what 
that follow I have compelled thee to do this, Saparogas 
2 * ay had a portion with her * ? It's neceſ- 
or there teems tO. ſary for Kings, for Procurators un- 
88 der them, for thoſe that covet Prehe- 


makes lnterpreters Minence and rule over Cities, that 


cry out, that the they ſhould heap up Treaſure; who 


reading is mon- are forced through Ambition, Pride 
— unde and Vain-glory 10 make Feaſts, to gra- 

tifie Friends, to maintain a retinue, 
to ſend Preſents, to feed Armies, to purchaſe Gla- 
diators. But thou haſt ſo much buſineſs lying upon 
thy hand, tormenteſt thy ſelf, tumbleſt up and down, 
and all this while liveſt the life of a Snail in thy Shell 
through Parſimony, and endureſt all hardſhips, recei- 


ving no advantage at all. Juſt like the Bath-keepers 


Aſs, that carries the Wood and Fewel for the fires, 


and is always filled with the ſmoak and aſhes of the 


Stove, but ir ſelf is neither bathed nor warmed, waſh- 


ed nor cleanſed there. CEN. 
I have ſaid enough of this ſort of Covetuouſneſs, 
which makes a Man live the life of an A/, or Ant. 
Bur there is another ſort of it which is more Sa- 


vage, that calumniates and gets Inheritance by bad 


Arts, 


dou 
thel 
of tl 


Arts, that pries dae other Mens Affairs, that is full 
of . 5 and cares, counting how many of 
their Friends are yet alive, and after all enjoy no- 
ching of what by all theſe Arts they have heaped up. 

As therefore we have a greater averſion and hatred 
againſt Vipers, poy ſonous Flyes and Spiders, than a- 
gainſt Bears and Lyons, becauſe they kill and deſtrpy 
men, but ſerve themſelves no farther of their Carcaſ- 
ſes, which they do not feed upon as thoſe other wild 
Beaſts do; Jo they that become bad and ill Men 
trough Sordidneſs and Parſimony, deſerve more of 
our abhorrence, than thoſe that prove fuch by luxu- 
rious Living and Exceſs ; for they deprive others of 
what they are neither able norinclin'd to make uſe of 
themſelves. {Wh 

Hence it is, that the Luxurious,when they are rich 
and well provided, give ſome truce to their Debau- 
cheries ; as Demoſthones ſaid to fome that were of opi- 
nion that Damades ceaſed to be an ill Man; Now, ſays 
he, you ſee him full and glutted like the Lyons that 
then haunt not after prey. But as for the other, 
who, in the management of Affairs propoſe no end 
to themſelves either of Pleaſure or Profit, their cove- 
tous deſires have no truce or ceſſation, they being al- 
ways empty and ſtanding in need of all things. 

But ſome perhaps may plead on their behalf, that 
theſe men keep and hoard up their Wealth for their 
Children and Heirs ; to whom they part with nothing 
whilſt they arc alive, but like thoſe Mice that live in 
Mines, and pick up and eat the Golden Sands and Oar, 
you cannot come by any of.that Gold, till you ana- 
tomize them, to find it after they are dead. 

But to what end, I pray, would they leave ſueh a 
deal of Money and a great Eſtate to their Children 
and Heirs? That they forſooth may preſerve it alſofor 
others, and thoſe, others in like manner ſhould hand iãt 
down-to their Children (juſt like thoſe Earthen Pipes 
the Potters make for a Water-courſe, which re tain none 
v the Water themſelves, bus eie only convcighs it 
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to the next) till ſome informing falſe Accuſer or Ty. 
rant appears, who cuts off this Keeper in Truſt, and when 
his Breath is ſtopped, derives and diverts the courſe 9 
his Wealth into another Chanel: or as they ſay, til 
ſome one that is the moſt wicked of the Rack, de. 
vours and conſumes all, that thoſe who went before 
him had preſerved. For not only as Euripedes ſays, 


Children from Slaves deriv d, and baſer Blood, 
Prode Prodigal and lewd, none come to good. 


but it's as true of the Children of the Parſimonious; 
as Diogenes wittily abuſed this ſort of Men, when he 
laid, that it was better to be [ei # d, A Ram than 
a Son of a Citizen of Megara. For under the pre. 
tence of training them- up and inſtructing them, they 
undo and pervert them, implanting in them their own 
Love of Money and Meanneſs of Spirit, and erecting 


l 
: 
11 
it 
. 
' 
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? . the 
as it were a Fortreſs for the ſecuring their Inheritance 15 
in the Minds of their Heirs. the 


For the Inſtructions and Leſſons they give them ae I Se 
ſuch as theſe, Gain as much and ſpend as little as maybe: 
Value your ſelf, according to what you are worth. Butcer-W the 
tainly this is not to inſtruct, but to contract and ſow 


them up, juſt like a Purſe, the better to conceal and 15 
1 keepwhat is put into ĩt. The Purſe indeed becomes foul l. 


and muſty after Money is put up in it; but the Chi- ¶ - 
dren of the Covetous, before they are enriched by their WM . 
Parents are repleniſhed with covetous deſires, which I ch. 
: they derive from them. And indeed they pay em ade- 
' ſerved Reward for their Inſtructions, not loving them 
; becauſe they ſhall receive a great Eſtate from them, th. 
| but hating them becauſe they have it nat ſo ſoon a5 fe 
they fain would. For being taught to admire nothing th 
but Wealth,nor knowing any other end of living but 
to get a great Eſtate, they account the Life of their 
Parents to be an hinderance to that of their own, and 
fancy ſo much time is taken from their own Age, as b 
added to theirs. Wherefore whilſt their Parents are A 
yet living, they ſecretly always ſteal their Pleaſures ar of 
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and what they beſtow upon their Friends, or ſpend up- 
on their Luſts, [when they have learnt ſomething by 
ſecret information jis fetch d as it were from anothers 
Eſtate, not from their own. 1 

But when their Parents are dead, and they are 
once poſſeſs d of their Keys and Seals, then their way 
of Living is of another faſhion, and they put on a- 
nother Face and Aſpect, grave, ſevere, and moroſe. 
You hear no more of their former Paſtimes in ſeveral 
Exerciſes of the Ball, nor of the A- 
cademy or the Lyceum T [ as neither 
minding the Philoſophy of Plato or 
25 but they are wholly taken 
up in examining the Servants, look- 
ing over Writings, in debating mat- 
ters with thoſe that receive or owe them Money; 
their hurry of buſineſs, and thoughtfulneſs will not 
give them leave to dine,and they are forced to make 
the Night their time of Bathing ; the 
Schools in which they are educated, 


tThe place where 
Plato taught was 
called the Acade- 
my, and where A. 
riſtotle taught, the 
Lyceum. 


a A famou«Foun- 


and the water of Dirce, (a) | that is 
their Poetry] (H) are neglected. If 
any Man ask him will you not go 
and hear the Philoſopher 2 How can 
I, ſays he, now that my Father is 
dead, Jam not at leiſure. O miſera- 
ble wretch! What has thy Father left 
thee to be compared with what he has 


tain by Thebes. 
Thus interpret 
it, becauſe the 
Iheban Poet Pindar, 
uſes the Vater ef 
Dirce to ſigniſie 
his own P. ems. 
(Pind Ihm. Od 6. 
in fine) to which 
our Aurhor ſeems 
to allude. 


taken from thee, the Leaſure and thy 
Libercy ? And yet it is not ſo much he 
that has done it, as the Wealth that 
tows round thee, and overpowers 
chee ; which, like the Women Heſiod | ſpeaks of, 


IVithout Firebrands burns, and unawares 
Reſigns thee up to Dotage and grey Hairs, 
bringing thoſe cares, like untimely wrinkes and old 
Age, on thy Soul, which ſpring from covetous deſires 
and multiplicity of buſineſs, that ſhrivel up all thy 
X 2 | vi⸗ 


+ Lib. 2. by: ug 
Mf. 


das did: For as Agathon ſent away the Mulick from 
the Room where he feaſted, to the Womens Apart 


ple Beds, and the high priz'd Tables, and all other 


ſuperfluous; and thou art ready to praiſe Scqpas 0 
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vigour and gaiety, all ſenſe of honour, kindneſs an 
humanity within thee. | 
But ſome will ſay, Do 75 not ſee rich Men lin 
ſplendidly and ſpend high ? To whom we anſwer 


Doſt thou not hear what Arifotle ſays, that ſome there 
are that do not uſe Wealth, and ſome abuſe it? As 


neither ſort did what was fit and becoming, but what 1 
the one ſort poſſeſſed, did neither advantage nor. Mir 
dorn them, and what the other had, did hurt and di; 1 
ſhonour them. *f 

But let us further conſider, what is the uſe of Ri. 4B 
ches, for which Men ſo much admire them; is it te », 
enjoyment of what ſuffices Nature? Alas! in dig ind 
reſpect the Wealthy have no advantage of thoſe tha at 
areof a meaner Fortune; but Wealth (as T heophrafulil vin 
ſays) may well be neglected and looked upon with "uſt 


leſs eſteem and veneration, if Callias the richeſt Man 
of Athens, and Iſmenias the wealthieſt of Thebes, made ple 
uſe but of the ſame things that Socrates and Epaminu-W - 


ment, contenting himſelf with the Diſcourſes of hi 
Gueſts; ſo you would reject and fend away the Pur- 


ſuperfluous things, when you ſee that the Rich male 
uſe of the ſame things with the poor. 
do not mean thou ſhouldeſt preſently 


Heſiod. 1. Hang ap the Plough in ſmoak to live at eaſt, 7% 
EY Y uu. And let the Mules and Oxen's labour ceaſe, You 


but the impertinent labours of Goldſmiths, Turner ©” 
Perfumers and Cooks, when thou reſolveſt wiſely ( 
and ſoberly to baniſh all uſeleſs things. 

But if the hg that ſuffice Nature, lye in com 
mon among thoſe that have and thoſe that want Ri 
ches; if rich Men pride themſelves only in thing 


Theſſaly, who when one begged ſomewhat of him he 


had in his Houſe, as a ſupertluous thing he had 1 
| uſt 
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uſe for, made anſwer, But we rich Men count our 
ſelicity and happineſs to lie in theſe ſuperffnities,and 
not in thoſe neceſſary things. If your caſe be thus, 
have a care you do not feem like one that magnifies 
and prefers a Pomp and publick ſhow at a Feſtival, 
before Life it ſelf. N 

Our Country's Feaſt of Bacchus, was in old time 

celebrated in a more homely manner, tho' with great 
Mirth and Jollity : one carried in Proceſſion a Veſ- 
of Wine, and a branch of a Vine, afterwards follow- 
ed one leading a Goat, another followed him bearing 
a Basket of dry'd Figs,and after all came ,, 
a Phallus * But all thefe are now deſpiſed , qa ame 
and out of date; the Proceſſion being 
made with Golden Veſſels and 8 Garments, dri- 
ving of Chariots and Perſons in Maſquerade: and 
juſt thus the things that are neceffary and uſeful in 
Riches,are ſwallowed up by thoſe that are unprofita- 
ble and ſuperfluous. - 

The moſt of us commit Telemachus his miſtake ; for 
he through unexperience or rather want of judgment 
when he ſaw Neſtors Houſe, furniſhed with Beds an 
Tables, Garments and Carpets, and well ſtored with 
new Wine, did not look upon him as ſo happy 2 Man 
in being thus well provided with thing neceſſary and 
uſeful: But when he beheld the Ivory, the Gold and 
Amber in Manelaus's Houſe, he cryed out in amaze- 
ment. 


Joves ſtately Hall above, I gueſs, | 
Your Eyes might with ſuch objects bleſs Hom. Ody/. 


For all that here I view is great and what lib. 4. 
Cannot ſowell be told, as wondred at. SI 


Whereas Socrates or Diogenes would have ſaid rather, 


What vain, vexatious, uſeleſs things Ive ſeen, 
And good for nothing but to move ones Spleen. 


Thou Feol,what is it thou ſayeſt? When thou ought- 


| Yi co hay {&ipp d thy W 67 of herPurple ade 
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Attire, that ſhe might ceaſe to live Luxuriouſly, and 
to run mad after Strangers and their Faſhions ; in. 
ſtead of this, thou adorneſt and beautifieſt thy Houſe, 
that it may appear like a Theater or a Stage to all 
Comers. 

The happineſs Riches pretend to is ſuch, that i 
depends upon ſpectators and witneſſes, elſe it would 
ſignifie nothing at all. But itis quite otherwiſe when 
we conſider Temperance, or Philoſophy, or ſuch know. 
ledge of the Gods as is requiſite, tho unknown to all 
other Mortals. This communicates a peculiar Light 
and great Splendor within the Soul, and cauſes aJoy 
that dwells with it as an inmate, whilſt it enjoys the 
chiefeſt good, tho' neither Gods nor Men were pri- 
vy to it. Such a thing in truth is Vertue and the 
Beauty of Geometrical and Aſtrological Sciences ; 
and does Riches with her Bravery and Necklaces,and 
all that Gaudery that pleaſes Girls, deſerve to be com- 
pared with any of theſe 2 When no body obſerves 
and looks on, Riches are truly blind and deprived of 
Light: For if a rich Man makes a Meal with his 


( 
| Wife or Familiars alpne, he makes no ſtir aboutMag- | 
| nificent Tables to eat on, or Golden Cups to drink 
F in, but uſes thoſe that come next to hand; and his 
f 


| Wife without any Gold or Purple to adorn her, pre- Ye 
| ſents her ſelf in a plain dreſs : But when he makes MW 
a Feaſt, that is, when the Pomp and Theater is to MW B. 
be fitted and prepared, and the Scene of Riches isto ** 


enter, 

3 (fraught 

| Hom. Iliad. 4. Then from the Ships with coſtly Goods ful B 
( brought in 


The Trevets andthe Cauldrons ſtraight am I ch 


then they provide Lamps, and much ado is made a- 

; bout the drinking Cups, the Servitors to fill Wine are G 

changed, all things put into a new dreſs, whatever W ce 

is made of Gold andsSilver, ot᷑ ſet with Precious Stones, MW n 

is all brought forth, thus plainly declaring that was T 
r * ir. 
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would be looked upon by all for Rich Men;but there 
wants Temperance, though he ſhould eat his meal 


alone, and that Contentment of Mind which alone 
makes a Feaſt. 


— 


How 4 Man may inoſfenſively praiſe himſelf, and 
wit hout being liable to Envy. 


Tranſlated from the Greek, by Mr. Lancaſter, Fellow 


of Baliol College in Oxford. 


that talks big and arrogantly of himſelf, Her- 
culanus, is univerſally condemned as a trouble- 
ſom and ill-bred Companion: But the moſt, and even 
of thoſe who in words mightily declaim againſthim, 
ſeem to applaud him in their Actions. Euripides could 


ſay, 


If Speech grew ſcarce, and at great rates were ſold, 
Commend himſelf what laviſh fellow would ? 
But ſince the inf nite Treaſure of the Air ? 
Praiſe gratis yields, none Truth or Falſhood ſpare ; C 
Suff ring no damage, tho they give their Ware: 
Yet he often brings in his Heros intollerably boaſt- 
ing, and ſtuffs their moſt Tragical adventures and 
paſſions with improper diſcourſes of themſelves. So 
Pindar declares, 


Unfeas nably to Glory 
Makes a diſcordant harmony with fury. 


But forbears not to extol his own raptures ; which, 


indeed by the confeſſion of all Men, are worthy ot: 


the nobleſt Praiſe. 

But thoſe who are crowned for Maſtery in the 
Games, or in the learned Combats, have others to 
celebrate their Victories , that the Peoples Ears be 
not grated with the harſh noiſes of ſelf-applanſe.And 
Timotheus is juſtly cenſured as unskifulſully and wre- 
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gularly ſetting forth his Conqueſt of Prins, when 
he proudly boaſted it in writing ; and the Crier 
bawl'd aloud Mileſian Timotherrs hath vanquiſheq 
Fonocamptas the Son of Carbo. 

"Tis true then | as Xenephon ſays | A mans praiſe, 
have very Muſical and charming Accents in anothers mouth, 
but very flat and untunable in his own. For we brand 
them as Impudent who commend themſelves ; it be- 
coming them to be modeſt, though they were prais d 
by others; and account them unjuſt in arrogatin 
that to themſelves, which another has the ſole Pro- 
priety of beſtowing on them. Beſides, if we then 
are ſilent, we ſeem either angry or envious ; but if 
we ſecond their diſcourſe, we are preſently entan- 
gled; and forc'd to contribute more then we inten- 
ded, ſpeaking to mens faces, what only ſounds well 
behind their backs ; and ſo undertake rather the baſe 
work of drudging Flattery, than any real Offices of 
true Honour. 

Yet however there is a time when a generous and 
prudent man may be the ſubject of his own diſcourſe, 
and give a free Relation of things he has worthily 
done or ſaid, as well as other Truths; taking care 
that it be not meerly for favour or reputation, but 
upon ſome emergent occaſion, eſpecially if any con- 
ſiderable advantage may thence accrue. There is 
indeed a Praiſe of this kind which bears very excel- 
lent and lovely fruit, from whoſe ſeeds ariſe many of 
the ſame Species very much meliorated, and im- 
prov'd. And therefore it is, that the wiſe Courtier 
ſeeks Glory, not as the reward or ſolace of his Ver- 
tue, nor embraces it meerly as the companion of his 
Atchievements, but becauſe the being accounted an 
Honourable Perſon, and Gallant man, affords a 
thouſand opportunities of compaſſing many and 
more deſirable things. For we fee, thoſe who are 
apt to believe, admire and love us, eaſily receive 
profit by us, with a great deal of delight; whereas 
if a man lye under calumnies and ſuſpicions, he 

| | | Cannot 
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cannot exert his Vertue to the benefit of others, with- 
out commiting a kind of violence upon them. 

There may alſo be more Reaſons than theſe, which 
we muſt enquire into, that while we endeavour to 
avert a frivolous and nauſeous appl of our 
ſelves,we chance not to omit that fort which may be 
truly uſeful. ; 

The Praiſe therefore is vain , which a man heaps 
on himſelf, to provoke others alfo to Praiſe him; and 
is chiefly contemptible, as proceeding from an impor- 
tunate and unfeaſonable affectation of eſteem. 

Far as they who are ready to die for food, againſt 
nature are compelled to gnaw off their own fleſh, 
and thus put a miſerable end to their famine ; fo 
they, who mortally hunger after Praiſe, unleſs ſome 
one afford em a little ſcantling Alms of commenda- 


tion, do violate the Laws of decency, ſhameleſly 


endeavouring to ſupply thoſe wants by an unnatural 
extolling of themſelves. 

But when they do not on the bare conſideration 
of themſelves hunt applauſe, bur ſtrive to obſcure 
the worth of others, by fighting againſt their Praiſes, 
and oppoſing their own works and practiſes to theirs, 
they add to their vanity an envious and abhorred 
baſeneſs ; and like him that thruſts his foot into ano- 
thers dance, are ſtigmatiz d with a Proverb as ri- 
diculous and pragmatical Clowns. 

Therefore we muft diligently beware that amongſt 
the Elogiums of others, we foilt not in any thing of 
our ſelves, which may ſeem jealouſly or envioufly 
detractive from them; neither ſhoul4 we allow 
others to praiſe us at ſuch a time, but frankly yield 
the Honour to thoſe who are then celebrated, if 
their merit be real; and though the perfons be vi- 
cious or unworthy, yet mutt we not take from them, 
by ſetting up our ſelves ; but rather on the other 


hand reprove the unskilful applauders, and demon- 


ſtrate their Encomiums to be improperly and dan- 
gerouſly confer'd, 1 
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'Tis plain that theſe Errors muſt be avoided. 


But Self-praiſe is not lyable to diſgrace or blame, 
when tis delicately handled by way of Apology to 
remove a calumny or accuſation : Thus Pericles —-— 
But ye are angry at me, a Man inferior to none, whethey 
it be in the knowing or interpreting of neceſſary things, a 


Man who am a Lover of my Ciuntry, and above the mea- 


»eſſes of Bribes, For in ſpeaking with this Gallantry 
of himſcIf, he was not only free from afrogance, 

vanity and ambition, but demonſtrated the Great- 
neſs and Spirit of that Vertue , which could not be 
dejected it ſelf; and alſo humbled and tamed the 
haughtineſs of Envy. Such men as theſe will hardly 
be condemned; but thoſe who ſhould vote againſt 
them, are won over to their Cauſe, do receive in- 
finite ſatisfaction, and are agreeably enſpirited with 
this Noble Boaſting, eſpecially, if that Bravery be 
ſteady, and the Ground firm on with it ſtands. This 
Hiſtory does frequently diſcover ; For when the 
Theban Princes accuſed Pelopidas and Epaminondas, 
that the time for their Government of Bzotia being 


expired, they did not forthwith give up their Power, 


but made an Incurſiou into Laconia, and repaired, 
and repeopled Meſſene, Pelopidas ſubmitting himſelf, 
and making many lowly Entreaties, very hardly 
obtained his abſolution : But Epaminondas loftily glo- 
rying in thoſe Actions, and at laſt declaring he would 
willingly be put to Death, ſo that they would ſet up 
his Accuſation , Epaminondas hath waſted Laconia, 
an Enemies Country, hath proſperouſly ſetled the Affairs 
of Meſſene , and happily eff avliſhed the League and Al- 
liance with Arcadia , againſt our will : they admired 
him ; and the Citizens wondring at the chearful 
greatneſs of his courage, diſmiſſed him with unſpea- 
kable pleaſantneſs and ſatisfaction. G4: 

Therefore when Agamemnon thus reproacaed 
Djomed. | 
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Ah ! Son of Tydeus, who in War was bold, 
Skilful in Chariots, why doſt thou behold 
The Martial Ranks and Files with trembling eyes ? 
Why ſtandeſt thou thus? This was not Tydeus guiſe.] 


Sthenelus is not to be much condemn'd for ſaying, 


Our ſelves much greater than our Anceſtors 
We boa ft. | 


For Stbenelus had not been calumniated himſelf ; 
but only patroniz'd his abuſed friend ; and ſo the 
cauſe excus'd that freedom of Speech, which ſeem'd 
otherwiſe to have ſomething of the Glorioſo. _ 

But Ciceros magnifying his diligence and prudence 
in Cataline's Trial, was not very plealing to the Ro- 
mant: Yet when Scipio ſaid, They ought not to Fudge 
Scipio, who had enſtated them in the po r of Fudging all 


Men, they aſcended Crown d to the Capitol and Sacri- 


ficed with him. For Scipio was not neceſſitated to this, 


but meerly ſpurr'd by the deſire of Glory; and the. 


danger he was in, deliver'd him from envy. 
Now talking after an high and glorious manner 


proves advantagious, not only to Perſons in danger 


of the Law, or ſuch like eminent diſtreſs, but to thoſe 
alſo who are clouded in a dull ſeries of misfortunes ; 
and that more properly than when they appear ſplen- 
did in the World. For what addition can words make 
to thoſe who already ſeem poſſeſs d of real Glory, 
and to lie indulging and baſquing in her Beams? But 
thoſe who. at preſent are incapable of ambition, if 
they expreſs themſelves loftily, they ſeem only to 


bear up againſt the ſtorms of Fortune, to undergird 


the greatneſs of their Souls, and to ſhun that pity and 
commiſeration which ſuppoſes a ſhipwrackt and for- 
lorn Condition. As therefore thoſe who.in walking af- 
fe a ſtiffneſs of Body, and a ſtretcht- ut Neck, are 
accounted effeminate and foppiſh,but are commended 
if in fencing and fighting they keep themſelves erect 
and ſteady, ſo the Man grapling with ill Fortune, if he 
raiſe himſelf like a ſtrong Champion to reſiſt her ang 
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by a bravery of Speech transform himſelf from abject 
and miſerable to bold and noble, he is not to be cen- 
ſax'd as obſtinate and audacious, but honour'd as in- 
vincible and great. Tho' Homer therefore deſcrib'd 
' P4troclus in the happineſſes of his life, ſmooth, and 
without envy, yet in death he makes him have ſome- 
thing of the Bravo, and a Soldiers gallant roughneſs. 


Inſult proud Hector; do: Yet Jove to thee, 
Jove and Apollo gave this Victory. 


Elſe had full twenty ſuch beſet me, they 
Had faln to my enraged Dart à prey. 


So Phocion, tho otherwiſe very mild, after the Sen- 
tence paſs'd on him, ſhew'd the greatneſs of his mind 
in many reſpects; particularly to one of his fellow 
ſufferers who miſerably cry'd out and bewail'd his 
misfortune, What | ſays he] is it not a pleaſure to thee 
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to die with Phocion? 
* Further a prudent Man has not leſs, but greater 


bf liberty to ſpeak any thing of himſelf, when his Me- 
1 rits are rewarded with injurious and unkind returns. 
Achilles N ce the Gods their Glory, and was 
1 moderate in ſuch expreſſions, as, 
4 —— Tf Jove ſhall grant me to deſtroy | 

; Thas well wall'd ES 'Tis Jove muſt ruin Troy. 
. But when he was unhandſomly reproach'd and af- 
pf 'd with contumelies, he added ſwelling words to 
i is anger, and thoſe in his own applauſe : 

'S Twith my Ships t1yekve Cities overthrew ; 

a1 Nor could they ſtand, tho at a diſtant view, 

7 y Helmets darting rays. | | 
F For Apology's claim a great liberty of Speech, and 


boaſting, as conſiderable parts of their defence. 
Themiſtocles alſo, having neither been guilty of any 
thing diſtaſteful in his words nor actions, yet perceiv- 
ing the Atbeniant glutted with him, and beginning to 
neglect him, forbore not to ſay, hy, O ye happy or 
pie, 
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ple, do ye weary out your ſelvet, by ſtill receiving benefits- 
from the ſame hands? Upon every ſtorm you fly to the ſame 
Tree, for ſhelter ; yet when it is fair again, de 
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leaves, as you go away. a 1 
They therefore who are injur'd uſually, recount 


their actions to the ingrate: And if they alſo 


praiſe thoſe Excellencies which others are pleas'd to 
condemn, they are not only pardonable, but altoge- 
ther without blame. For it is evident they reproach 


not others, but apologize for themſelves. 
This gave Demoſthenes a glorious freedom, yet al- 


lay'd the offenſive brightneſs of his own Praiſes, which 


almoſt every where ſhine through his whole Oration 
ſe m Sr: he ſtill extolling thoſe Embaſſies and 
Decrees, which were ſo much obj againſt him. 
Not much unlike this is the inſinuating delicacy of 
an Antitheſis, when a Perſon, being accus d for any 
thing asa crime, demonſtrates its oppoſite to be baſe 


and vitious. So Z Fer being upbraided by the Athe- 
34 85 


nians for ſtoppi cophants mouth with Money ; 
And what kind of Citizen (ſays he) do you then take me 
to be, who having ſo long mauag d the Affairs of the Re- 
public amongſt you, am at laſt found rather to haue given 


money for the prevention of Injuftice, then to have receiv'd 
any thing to promote it? And Cicers, Merellas objecting 


he had caft more by his evidence againft em, then 
ever he had acquitted by his pleading for em, replies, 
Who therefore will not rely declare, that Cicero has more 
honeſty and faith than Eloquence? Many expreſſions of 
this Nature are in Demoſthenes ; particularly, Bat who 
might not juſtly bade flain me, if I had endeaaar d in 
ord only to ſully what the City accounts lovely? Or what, 
think you, would thoſe unworthy Fellows have [aid if whilſt 
T had been curiouſly poring on other things the Cities hod re- 
volted ? And all his foremention'd Oratieningent 


y 
dreſſes thefe Antithetons and Solutions of Caſes with 


the ſubtle Ornaments of his own praiſe. But this may 
very profitably be learn'd therein, that deheately 
tempering the Encomiums of his Auditors, With the 


ſpoil it of its 


things 
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things relating to himſelf, he ſecures himſelf from bein 
hable ts r nor becomes Keen 90 iS 4 

There he relates in what manner the Athenians be- 
hav'd themſelves to the Eubzans,in what manner to the 
Thebans, and what benefits they conferr'd upon thoſe 
of Byzantium and Cherſoneſus; in all which he confeſſes 
his part was only that of their Miniſter or Steward. 
Thus by a Rhetorical deceit, he finely and inſenſibly 
inſtils his own praiſes into his Hearers, who pleaſing- 
1y hang upon his words, and rejoyce at the comme- 
moration of thoſe worthy Deeds : Now this Joy is 
immediatly ſeconded by admiration, and admiration 
is ſucceeded by a liking and love of that Perſon,who 
ſo wiſely adnuniſtred the Affairs. This Epaminondus 
ſeems to have conſidered, when being reviled by Me- 
neclidas, as tho he had an higher opinion of himſelf, 
then ever Agamemnon had, i it be ſo (ſays he) O The- 
bans, ti you have puffed me up; you, by whoſe help alone, 
T overthrew the Lacedemonian Empire in one day. 

But ſince for the moſt part many are exceedingly 
diſpleaſed with thoſe who are the Trumpeters of their 
own Fame, but if they ſound forth anothers are de- 

lighted, and give them chearful acclamations ; it is 
hence grown a frequent Cuſtom amongſt Orators,by 
a ſeaſonable extolling thoſe who have like Purpoſes, 
Actions and Manner of Life with Theirs, to aſſure 
and wheedle over the Auditory to themſelves; know- 
ing that tho the Panegyriſt ſolemnizes another's worth, 
yet having the ſame Endowments of Virtue,theſe En- 
comiums will redound to himſelf. For as he whoRe- 
proaches any Man for faults of which he himſelf is 
guilty, cannot but perceive he principally upbraids 

| fümſeit So the Virtuous by giving Applauſes to the 

Virtuous, offer their own praiſes to the apprehenſive, 

' who will preſently cry out, ----- and are not you one of 
theſe ? Therefore Alexander honouring Hercules, and 
Androcopes again honouring Alexander, they in effect 
ropoſed themſelves to be in like manner honoured 
by others. By Diony/ius ſcoffing Gelen, and calling * 
the 
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the Gelos of Sicily, was not aware that through Envy 
he had happened to infringe the Greatneſs of his Au- 
thority and Power. Theſe things the prudent Man 
muſt know and obſerve. 

Now thoſe who are forced upon their own praiſes, 
are the more excuſable, if they arrogate not the cau- 
ſes wholly to themſelves, but aſcribe them in part to 
Fortune, and in part to God. Achilles therefore ſaid, 


After the Gods of Conqu'ring him beſtow'd 


On me the Power. 


And Timoleon did well, who Erected a Fane to Fortune, 
and dedicated his Houſe to Bonm Genius, to whom he 
referr'd the Felicity of his Attempts. But beſt of all 
Python Enius, who after he had ſlain Cotys, coming to 
Athens, and perceiving that the Orators being very bu- 
ſie in applauding him to the People, diſpleas d many, 
and ſtirr d them up to Envy, he thus ſpeaks, Theſe things, 
ye Athenians, ſome of the Gods have done ; our hands 
were only the Inſtruments of their work. Sylla alſo pre- 
vented Envy by his perpetually praiſing Fortune, not 
his Proweſs ; and at laſt Sirnam'd himſelf Epaphrodi- 
tus, in acknowledgment that his ſucceſs proceeded 
from the care of Venus. For the World will more rea- 
dily impute whatever a Perſon has done well to a 
lucky chance, or the pleaſure of ſome God, then to 
his Virtue : And will hardly allow him any Honour 
of a proſperous Action; tho' all defects and miſad- 
ventures they attribute wholly to himſelf. 

The Laws therefore of Zaleucus were received b 
the Locrenſes with the more willingneſs and delight, 
becauſe he had told them, Minerva conſtantly appear d 
to him, dictated and inſtructed him in thoſe Laws; 
and that they were none of them his own Inventions. 
Theſe kind of Excuſes may be framed as conve- 
nient Remedies or Preventions when we have to do 
with Perſons of a difficult or envious humour : Nor 
is it amiſs to uſe ſome little Revocations or Corrections 


of what may ſeem ſpoken to our praiſe, even before 


thoſe 
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thoſe who are of a ſedate and compoſed Temper. If 
any commend us as thoſe who have Learning,Riches 
or Authority, we ſhould hinder them from Gchuſing 
ſuch Topics; and rather deſire of them, if they can 
to take notice of us as innocent, good and uſeful, 
Thus we 5 o much collate, as tranſlate Praiſes; 
and ſeem not to be puffed up with our Applauders, 
but rather to ſhow they have not praiſed convenient- 
ly, and for truly meritorious things. We hide alſo 
inferior with better Qualifications; yet not as deſi- 
ring to be commended, but as teaching to commend 
aright. Such Forms as theſe, may be referred hither; 
*Tis true I have not wall d the City with Stones or Brick ; 
but if ye view my Fortifications, you — find Armour and 
Horſes, and Confederates enough. But more aptly be- 
belongs that of Pericles ; when his Friends bewailed 
him in the Extremities of Death, they put him in 
mind of his Authority, and the great Offices he had 
diſcharg'd ; as alſo what Victories, Trophies and Ci- 
ties he had left the Athenians, but he raiſing himſelf 
a little, reprov'd them as fixing only upon common 
acqueſts, and enlarging rather in the Encomiums of 
Fortune than of Vertue ; whereas they neglected the 
greateſt matter, and which was more peculiar to 
himſelf, That he had never been the occaſion of any Athe- 
nians wearing black. And hence the Orator may learn 
if he be a good Man, to transfer the Eulogiums of I Defe 
his Eloquence to his vertuous Life and Manners ; I dang 
and the Commander who is admired and applauded I brag 
for his Conduct and happy Fortune in the Wars, may 
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freely propoſe his Clemency or Juſtice as more wor- 71 
thy to be praiſed. Nay further it becomes even an 

Emperor upon a profuſion of ſuch glutting praiſesas Y ,, 
atterers are commonly guilty of, to ſay ſomething 

of this Nature, yet h 

No God am I: Why do qe equal me If 

Thus to th” immortal Powers '? 
but, te 


If you know me well, let my Juſtice or Temperance, IC 
| m * 


—— 
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my Æquaniuiity or Humanity be rather ſpoken of: 
For even Envy her ſelf can eaſily concede the leſſer 


honours, to him who refuſes the greater; nor will its 


rob any of true Encomiums, not to expect falſe and 
vain ones. Therefore ſeveral Princes who permitted 
not themſelves to be called Gods, nor the Off-ſpri 
of the Gods, have yet aſſumed the Titles of Philadel- 
bi, Ph;lometores, Evergetæ or Theophiti ; and none ever 
-doubted to honour them with thoſe glorious yet hu- 
man Appellations. | | 
Again, they who in their Writings and Sayings are 
abſolute Votaries to Wiſdom, by no means will be 
called Sophior Wiſemen, but can preſently ſwallow 


the Epithet of Philoſophers, i. e. Students or Lovers 


of Wiſdom, or any other eaſie name which ſounds 
not big, nor expoſes them to Envy ; and ſo they be- 
get and preſerve a goodeſteem. But your rhetorical 
Sophiſters whilſt in their Orations they gape for the 
extraordinary Acclamations of Divine, Angelical, 
Wonderful, they looſe even.thoſe common ones of 
manly or pretty well. | 

Now as skilful Painters that they may not offend 
the Eye, allay their over-bright and gawdy Colours 
by tempering them with darker ; ſo there are ſome 


who will not repreſent their own Praiſes altogether 


glaring, and immoderately ſplendid, but caſt inſome 
Defects, ſome ſcapes or ſlight faults to take away the 


danger of diſpleaſure or envy. Epeizs intollerably 


brags, | 
I glory in my being much the beſt 
And after, 
Il cruſh my Adverſaries Body, break his Bones. 
yet he would ſeem to qualifie all with this, 
If not enough that I'm in fight uns kill d? 


but, to ſay truth, to excuſe his Arrogance with ſo baſe 
2 Confeſſion is ridiculous, - then who would be 
an 


— — 
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an exact Man, corrects himſelf for his Forgetfulneſ, 
Ignorance, Ambition, or not giving Ear to Diſci. 
#line or Inſtructions. So does Ulyſes —— 

But I the Syrens much to hear deſir d, 2 
With earneſt brow my umvilling Friends requir d 

To looſe me from the Maſt — 
None could perſwade me ſuch the violent Charm 
Such t he incentive to my pleaſing harm ! 

But 't had been better far =—— 


— 


And for the moſt part tis a Antidote agi 
Envy to mix dong bur Praiſes thoſe Faults that are 


not altogether ungenerous and baſe: Therefore maj 

temper them not only with confeffions of Poverty vr 
Unskilfulneſs, but even of vile Deſcent. So Apathicle 
carowzing amongſt the Slicinn I otich in golden 
Mas curiouſly wrought, commanded Earthen Pors 
to be brought in, See (ſays he) what Diligence, Linh 
riouſnes and Fortitude can do ! Once ve 'made mig 

Fugs, hut now Veſſels of Gold. For his Original ws 


ſo mean and contemptible, that it was thought he 
had ſerved in a Potters Shop, who at laſt governed 
almoſt all Sicily. | 

Theſe are he outward preventions or remedies a- 
gainſt Diſeaſes that may ariſe from the ſpeaking of 
ones ſelf. There are ſome others inward, which Cato 
has recourſe to, when he tells us he was envied for 
neglecting his domeſtick Affairs, and being vigilant 
whole Nights in thoſe of his Country. 

How ſball I boaſt ? who grew lo eaſily, 5 

Tho muſter d mongſt the common Soldiery, c 

Great in my Fortune as the braveſt he? 


And, 
But 1 am loth to loſe paſt Iabours gains; | 
Nor will retreat from a freſh Troop of Pais, 
For as they who obtain great Poſſeſſions of Houſes 
or Lands gratis and with little difficulty, are under = 


. a anon. nh. 


Eye of Envy ; bur not if their Purchaſes were trou- 
bleſom and dear; ſo it is with them who arrive at 
Honour and Applauſe. Well then, ſince tis evident, 
we may praiſe our ſelves not only inoffenſively, and 
without being liable to Envy, but with great advan- 
11 that we may not ſeem to do this for its 
ſelt, 


but a further and better end, firſt conſider whe- 


ther it may prove for the inſtruction of — wg cory 
by exciting them to a vertuous Emulation. For ſo 
Neſfor's Relation of his own Atchieyments enflamed 
Patroclas, and nine others with a vehement deſire of 
ſingle Combat, and we know the Counſel that brings 
perſwaſive Deeds as well as Words, a lively Exemplar, 
and an immediate familiar Incentive, enſouls a Man 
with Co moves, yea vehemently ſpurs him u 
to ſuch a reſolution of Mind as cannot doubt the pal. 
ſibility and ſucceſs of the Attempt. This was the rea- 
ſon of that Chorus in Lacedæmon conſiſting of Boys, 
Youngmen and Old, which thus ſung in parts: 


Oldm. Once we were „ and bold and ffrong ; 
Boys. And we ſhall be no leſs ere long: 
Young-m. We now are ſuch; and dave defy 
The hardy ſt Age that ſtrives for Maſtery. 

Well and politickly in this publick Entertainment did 
the Legiſlator propoſe to the Youth, obvious and 
domeſtick Examples of ſuch as they ſay had already 
performed the ſame things he exhorted them to. 

Moreover it is not only available for the exciting 
of a generous Emulation, but ſometimes requiſite for 


the ſilencing and taminꝑ an inſolent and audacious 


Man, to talk a little gloriouſly of one ſelf : As Nefor 


in this, 


I have conders d with Men mote gallant far [4 
Than you; much your Superiors they in all things were, 
Nor did they ever to contemn me dare. 8 


And Ariftotle writes to Alexander, that not only thoſe 
who have mighty Empires, may chink highly of them- 
| Y a felves j 
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320 How a Man may praiſe himſelf Vol. II. 
ſelves ; but they alſo who have worthy Thoughts and 


Notions of the Gods. Such a Remark as this is alſo 
profitable againſt Enemies, and recalls the Spirits : 


Weak Sons of Miſery our ſtrength oppoſe. 


And ſuch a reflection as that of Ageſilaus, who ſaid 
concerning the King of Perſia, when he heard him 
called the Great, And who is greater than I, unleſs he be 
more Fuſt? So Epaminondas anſwered the Lacedemonian,, 
when they ing {pun out a long accuſation againſt 
the Thebans, I ſce then we have forced you out of your won- 
ted humour of ſhort ſpeech. 

The like to theſe are proper againſt Adverfaries 
but amongſt our Friends and Fellow Citizens a ſeaſo- 
nable glorying is good not only to humble and throw 
down their haughtineſs; but if they be fearful or 
aſtoniſhed, to fetch back their Courage, and teach 
them to rally up themſelves again. Therefore Cyru; 
in Perils and Battls talked at a thundering rate, but 
otherwiſe was mild and gentle in diſcourſe. And Au- 
tigonus the ſecond generally was modeſt and free from 
bluſtring, but at the Sea-fight at Cos, one of his Friends 
ſaying, See you not how much greater the number of th: 
Enemies Ships is, than ours? He anſwers, And how ma- 
ny ſoever they be, ſet me oppoſite to them all. 

This Homer ſeems to have conſider'd, who makes 
Ulyſſes, when his Friends were diſmay'd at the noiſe 
and horrible Waves of Caribds, to immind them ot 
his former Stratagems and Valour. 


Nor is the Evil greater now, than when 

By force the Cyclops in his ſpacious Den 
Imprisn'd is; yet thence my Policy, . 
Or found, or Proweſs made a proſperons way. 


For theſe kind of Praiſes are not ſuchas theHaran- 
ers to the People, or Sophiſtical Beggars uſe, nor 
of thoſe who affect popular Humming and Applauſe; 
but neceſſary pledges of that Courage and Conduct, 
which muſt be given to hearten up our Friends, For 
| we 
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Vol. II. without being Emnvied. 321 
we know that opinion and confidence in him whom 
we eſteem endued with the Fortitude and Experience 
of a compleat Captain, is, in the Criſis of a Battle, no 
ſmall advantage to the obtaining oſ the day. 

We have before declar'd the oppoſing of himſelf 
to the Reputation and Credit of another to be alto- 
gether unbefitting a worthy Man, but where a vitious 


praiſe becomes hurtful and corruptive, creating an 


earneſtneſs after evil things, or an evil purpoſe in 


| great matters, it is not unprofitable to refuſe it; but 


becomes us to direct the Minds of the Company, to- 
wards better Sentiments of things, ſnowing their diffe- 
rence, and wherein it fails. For certainly any one 
will be pleaſed, when he ſees many voluntarily ab- 
{taining from the Vices they heard cry'd down and 
reprov'd, but if Baſeneſs be well accounted of, and 
honour be made to attend on him who purſues Plea- 
ſure or Avarice, where is the Nature ſo happily 
ſtrong that can reſiſt, much leſs conquer the tempta- 
tion ? Therefore a generous and diſcreet Perſon muſt 
not ſet himſelf againſt the praiſes of evil Men, but 
of evil Actions, tor they are not by any means to be 
applauded;and theſe kind of Commendations pervert 
theJudgments of Men,and miſerably lead them to the 
imitating and æmulating unworthyPractices as lauda- 
ble. But they may be eaſily bewrayed by confronting 
them with oppoſite Truths. Theodorus the Tragedian 
is reported to have ſaid to Satyrus the Comedian, 77. 
not ſo wonderful an Art to move the Theaters Laughter, as 
to force its Tears; and if ſome Philoſopher ſhould have 
retorted, Ay, but friend tis not ſo fit and ſeemly to make 
Men weep, 'ass to remove and free them from their ſorrows ; 
cis likely by ſome old way of commending himſelf, 
he would have delighted his Hearer, and endeavou- 
red to alter or ſecure his Judgment. So Reno knew 
how to ſpeak for himſelf, when the great number of 
Iheophraſtus his Scholars, was oppoſed to the fewneſs 
of his; ſaying, His Chorus is indeed greater than 
mine, but mine is ſweeter and better taught. And 
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Phocion, While Leoftenes d, being asked 

the Orators, n done the City ? 12 
plyes ---- Nothing but this, that in my Government of you 
there have been no Funeral Orations, though all the deceaſed 
were buried in the Sepulchres of their Anceſtors. So Cra- 
tes by wayof Antithefis to this Epitaph of the Glutton, 


[What I have eat is mine; in words my will 


Tve had, and of my Luſt have took my fill. ] 
well oppoſes theſe 


What I have learn d, is mine; Ive had my thought, 
And me the Muſes noble Truths have taught. - 


This kihd of Praiſe is amiable and advantagious, 
teaching to admire and love convenient and profita- 
ble things, inſtead of the ſuperfluous and vain. 

Thus much for the ſtating of the Queſtion, in what 
caſes and how far of ſelf-praiſe may be inoffenſive: 
Now the order of the diſcourſe requires to ſhew how 
an uncomely and unſeaſonable affection of Praiſe 
may be avoided, 

iſcourſe of a mans ſelf uſually ſallies from ſelf- 
Love, as from its Fort, and is there obſerved to la 
wait, even in thoſe who are vulgarly thought free e- 
nough from ambition. Therefore, as it is one of the 


rules of health, to avoid dangerous and unwholſome 


places, or being in them to take the greater care, ſo 
it ought to be a like Rule concerning converſe and 
{peaking of ones ſelf. For this kind of talk has ſlip- 

ry occaſions, into which we unawares and indil- 


cernably are apt to fall. 


For firſt (as is aboveſaid) ambition uſually intrudes 
with ſome flouriſhing remarks to adorn her ſelf: For 
let a perſon be commended by his equal or inferior, 
the mind of the ambitious is tickled and rubbed at the 
hearing of his Praiſe, and immediately he is hurried 
by an intemperate deſire and precipitation after the 
like ; as the appetite of the hungry is ſharpned by 
ſeeing others e | 5 
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In the ſecond place; the ſtory of mens proſpe- 
rous actions, naturally carrys them into the humor 
of boaſting ; and Joy ſo far tranſports them, that they 
ſwell with their own Words, when they would give 
you a relation of their Victorys, and ſucceſs in the 
buſineſſes of the State, or of other their publicly ap- 
plauded Actions or Orations , they find it difficult 
not to play the Rhodomontado's, and preſerve a 
mean. In which kind of error 'tis obſeryable thar 
Soldiers and Mariners are moſt entangled : nor 1s it 
unfrequent with thofe who return from the govern- 
ment of Provinces, and management of great Af- 
fairs. Such as theſe, when mention is once made of 
Illuſtrious and Royal Perſonages, preſently thruſt in 
ſome Eulogys of themſelves, as proceeding from the 
favour and kind opinion of thoſe Princes ; and then 
fancy they ſeem not at all to have prais'd themſelves, 
but only give a bare account what great men have 
{aid honorably of them. So, another ſort, little differen- 
from theſe, think they are not diſcerned, hen they 
tell you all the familiarities of Kings and Emperors 
with them, and their particular applying themſelves 
to em in diſcourſe, and appear to recount them, not 
as thereby intending their own Honour, but as bring- 
ing in conſiderable Evidences of ſingular Affability 
and Humanity in perſons ſo exceeding great. 

We fee then what reaſon we have to look narrow- 
ly to our ſelves, that, whilſt we confer praiſes on 
others, we give no ground far ſuſpician, that we 
make them but the vehicles of our ; and that, i 
pretending to celebrate Patroclus, under his name wet 
mean Romantickly our ſelves. 

Further, chat kind of diſcourſe which conſiſts in 
diſpraiſing and finding fault, is dangerous, and yields 
opportunity to thoſe that watch it, jor the magniſy- 
ing their own little worth. Of this old men are in- 
clinable to be guilty, when by chaſtizing and deha- 
ling others for their Vices, they exalt themſelxes as 
wondertully great in the Many Vertyes. Igdecd 
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to theſe there muſt be a very large conceſſion, if 


they be Reverend, not only in Age, but in Vertue 


and place: For it is not altogether an unprofitable 
way, ſince it may ſometimes create an extraordi- 
nary zeal, and æmulation of Honour in thoſe who 
are thus ſpurr'd up. But otherwiſe that ſort of hu- 
mor is carefully to be ſhun'd ; for reproof is often 
bitter, and wants a great deal of caution to ſweeten 
and correct it. Now this is not done by the tempe- 
ring our own Praiſes with the reprehenſion of ano- 
ther : for he is an unworthy and odious fellow, who 
ſeeks his own credit through any mans diſgrace, 
baſely endeavouring to build a ſlight reputation of 


his Vertue, upon the diſcovery of anothers Crimes. 


Laſtly, as they who are naturally enclin'd to a 
dangerous ſort of laughter, which is a kind of vio- 
lent paſſion or diſeaſe, muſt preſerve eſpecially the 
{mooth parts of the Body from tickling incentives 
that may provoke it: So they whoſe minds are ſoft, 
and propenſe to the _ of reputation, muſt ca- 

ey be not precipitated by the 
ticklings of anothers praiſes into a vaporing of 
— They ought rather to bluſh, if they 
hear themſelves commended , and not put on a 
brazen face. They ought modeſtly and handſomly 
to reprove their applauders, as * honour'd them 
too much ; and not chide them for having been too 
ſparing in their praiſe. Yet in this, many offend, 
putting thoſe who ſpeak advantagiouſly of them in 
mind of more things of the ſame nature ; endeavou- 
ring to make a huge heap of creditable actions, till 
they ſpoil not only what they themſelves added, but 
all that their friends conferr'd to the promoting 


their eſteem. | 
Some there are who flatter themſelves till they are 


ſtupidly puff d up; others allure a man to talk of 


himſelf, and take him, by caſting ſome little gilded 


temptation in his way; and another ſort for a little 


ſport will be putting queſtion, as thoſe is Menander 


to the ſilly Bragadocia Soldier. Hun 
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How did you get this wound ? 

By a furious Dart. 

For Heawv'ns ſake, how ? 
A. from my Scailing Ladder 

mounted the proud Walls. See here ! behold! 

| I ſhow you preſently 


But they ſpoil'd all with Laughter. 

We muſt therefore be watchful that we neither of 
our ſelves drop into our own inconvenient praiſes ; 
nor be hooked into them by others. Now the beſt 


— 


and moſt certain way of, Security is to look back 


upon ſuch as we can remember guilty of this fault; 


and conſider how abſurd and ugly it is accounted 


by all men ; and that hardly any thing is in converſe 
4 greater diſturbance then this. 

Hence it is, that tho there be no other quality in 
ſuch perſons unpleaſing, yet as Nature had taught 
us to abhor and fly it, we haſten out to get a little 
freſh air, and ev'n the very Paraſite ; and indigent 
Flatterers are uneafie, when the wealthy and great 
men, by whoſe ſcraps they live, begin to admire 
and extol themſelves. Yet | they ſay ] theſe are 
the principal diſhes at Feaſts, Therefore he in Me- 
nander crys out. | 
They kill me, Tam a macerated Gueſt : 

With their wiſe Sayings and their Souldiers Brags, 
How | baſe theſe Glorioſo's are! | 

But theſe faults are not only to be objected againſt 
common Soldiers and Upſtarts, detaining others 
with gaudy and proud relations of their own 


actions; but alſo to Sophiſts, and Philoſophers and 


Commanders, growing full of themſelves, and talk- 
ing at a faſtuous rate. 

Therefore tis fit we ſtill remember that another 
diſpraiſe always accompanys the indiſcreet Praiſes of 
our ſelves, That the end of vain-glory is diſgrace, 
and that as Demoſthenes tell us, the company will both 
be offended , and judge otherwiſe of us, then _ 

wou 
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would ſeem to be. Let us then forbear to talk of 
our ſelves , unleſs the * that we or others may 
thence probably reap, be conſiderably great. 


2 a | 2 * E % = 


Concerning the Procreation of the Soul, as 4 
cours d of in Timæus. 


The Father to Autobulus, and Plutarch 1ſber⸗ 
Health. | 


Ey John Phillips, Gen. 


8 IN CE tis your Opinion, that it would be re- 
quiſite for me to collect together, what I have 
diſcourſed and written diſperſedly in ſeveral Frea- 
eiſes explaining, as we apprehended his ſenſe and 
meaning, what opinion Plato had concerning the 
Soul, as requiring a particular Commentary by it 
ſelf; Therefore, and for that the Subjeer it ſelf 


may ſeem to want the ſupport and alloy of found 


Argument, in regard my Sentiments in many things 
do not comply with Plato's Diſciples, I will rehearſe 


the words as they run originally in the Text it ſelf 


of Timæus. 

There being one Subſtance not admitting of Di- 
viſion, but continuing ſtill the fame, and another lia- 
ble to be divided into ſeveral Bodies,out of both theſe 


he prodne'd, for a middle mixture, a third ſort of 


Subſtance, partaking of the nature of tbe Same, and 
the nature of the Other diverſiy oppos d; and plac d it 
in the midſt between that which was indiviſible, and 
that which was ſubject to be corporeally divided. 
Then taking all Three, he blended them into one 
form, forcibly adapting to the Same, the nature of 
the Other, not readily condeſcending to a Mixture. 
Now when he had thus mix'd them with the Sub- 
ſtance, and reduc'd the Three into One, he again 
divided this whole Matter into ſo many parts, as were 

thought 
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thought to be neceſſary; every one of theſe Parts 
rs. pair + of the Same, 2 and the Sub- 
fance : And thus he began his Diviſion. 

By the way; it would be an endleſs Toyl to re- 
cite the Contentions and Difputes that have from 
hence arifen among his Interpreters, and to you in- 
deed ſuperfluous, who are not ignorant your ſelves 
of the greateſt part. 

But ſeeing that Xenocrates won to his Opinions ſe- 
veral of the moſt eminent Philofophers, while he de- 
find the ſubſtance of the Soul to be Number made by 
it ſelf ; and that many adher'd to Crantor the Solan, 
who affirm'd the Soul to conſiſt of an Effence x 
perceptible to the Mind, partly ſubject to Opinions 
concerning ſenſible things, I am apt to believe, that 
the perſpicuity of theſe matters clearly dilucidated, 
will afford ye a fair entrance into the Knowledge of 
the Reſt. Nor does either of the two Conjectures re- 
quire many words of Explanation. In regard the one 
ſide pretends,that by the mixture of the Diviſible and 
Indiviſible Subſtance, no other thing is meant than 
the Generation or Original of Number; ſeeing that 
the Unite is undividable, but multitude is ſubject to 
Diviſion: However that out of theſe is begot the 
Number of One, terminating Plurality, and putting 
a Period to Infinity, which they call the unlimited 
Binarie ; which Zaratas, the Scholar of Pythagoras 
nam'd the Mother; but the Unite, the Father of Num- 
ber; and that therefore thoſe Numbers were the beſt 
which approach'd neareſt in reſemblance to the U- 
nite. Nevertheleſs this Number cannot be ſaid to be 
the Soul ; for it neither has the power to move, nei- 
ther can it be mov'd. But the Same and the Other 
being blended together, of which, this is the Origi- 
nal of Motion, and Mutation, the Cother of the Reſt 
and Stability ; from theſe two Springs the Soul, 
which is no leſs Active or Paſſive it felt, to ſtay, or 
to be ſtay d, to move, or to be mov'd. 

But the Followers of Crantor, ſuppoſing the proper 
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Function of the Soul to conſiſt in judging of thoſe 
things which are as diſcernible to the Underſtanding, 
and liable to Senſe, as alſo of the Differences and Si- 
militudes of theſe things as well in themſelves, as in 
reference one to another,alledge the Soul to be com- 

os d of All, to the end ſhe may have a true know. 

dge of the whole. Now the Things of which ſhe 
is to make her judgment are fourfold ; The Intelli- 
gible Nature always immutable and till the fame : 
The Senſitive Nature, which is Paſſive and ſubject 
to Alteration ; the Nature of the Same ; and the Na- 
ture of the Other, or the Diverſly Oppeſite ; in regard 
the two former in ſome meaſure participate alſo of 
Diverſity and Identity. All theſe Philoſophers likewiſe 
equally hold, that the Soul does neither derive its 
beginning from Time, nor that it is the Product of 


Generation; but that it is endu'd with ſeveral Facul- 


ries and Virtues into which Plato, as it were melting 
and diſſolving it's ſubſtance for Contemplation's ſake, 
ſuppoſes it, only in diſcourſe to have had it's Origi- 
nal from Procreation and Mixture. 5 
The ſame was his Opinion concerning the World; 
for he knew it to be created, and without beginning; 
but not perceiving it ſo eaſie to apprehend how the 
Structure was rear d, or by what Order and Govern- 
ment ſupported, unleſs by admitting it's Beginning 
and the Cauſes thereto concurring, he follow'd that 
Method to inſtruct himſelt. Theſe things being thus 
generally by them laid down, Eudorus will allow to 
neither fide any ſhare of probability; and indeed to 
me, they both ſeem to have wander'd from the Opi- 
nion of Plato ; if we intend to make the moſt likely 
Rule our Guide ; which is not to advance our own 
Conceits, but to come as cloſe as we can to his Senſe 
und Meaning. Now as to this ſame Mixture, as they 
call it ; of the intelligible and ſenſitive Subſtance, 
there is no reaſon appears, why it ſhould be more 
the Original of the Soul, than of any other thing that 
ye can name. For the whole World it ſelf, and every 
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one of it's parts, pretend to no other Compoſition 
than of a Senſitive and Intelligible Subſtance. Of 
which the one affords Matter and Foundation, the 
other Form and Figure to the whole Maſs. And then 
again, whate er there is of material Subſtance fram' d, 
and ſtructurd by participation and aſſimulation of 


the Intelligible Nature, is not only to be felt, but 


viſible to the Eye; whenas the Soul ſtill ſoars above 
the reach of all natural Apprehenſion. Neither did 
Plato ever aſſert Number to the Soul, but a perpetually 
Self- moving Nature, the Fountain and Principle of 
Motion. Only he embelliſh'd and adorn'd the Sub- 
ſtance of it with Number, Proportion and Harmony; 
as being a Subject capable of receiving the moſt good- 
ly Form which thoſe Ornaments could produce. So 
that I cannot believe it to be the ſame Thing to com- 
poſe the Soul according to Number, and to affirm 
the Soul to be Number it ſelf. Nor can it be ſaid to 
be Harmony, becauſe harmoniouſly compos'd, as he 
has clearly demonſtrated in his Treatiſe of the Soul. 
But plain it is, that thoſe Philoſophers underſtood 
not the meaning of the Same,and the Orher. For they 
tell us how the Same contributes Reſt, the Other Mo- 
tion toward the Generation of the Soul. Tho Plato 
himſelf, in his Treatiſe entitVd the Sophiſt, diſpoſes and 
diſtinguiſhes Eſſence, The Same, The Other, together 
with Motion and Reſt, as being fine Things altogether 
differing one from another; and void of mutual Affi- 
nity. But theſe men are generally, as the moſt part 
of Plato's Readers, timerous and vainly perplex d, uſing 
all their endeavours by wreſting and tormenting his 
Senſe, to conceal and hide what he has written, as if 
it were ſome terrible Novelty not fit for publick view, 
that the World and the Soul had not their Beginning 
and Compoſition from Eternity, and therefore were 
not confin d within the boundleſs Immenſity of Time 
for the Future, of which we have particularly ſpoken 
already. So that now it ſhall ſuffice to ſay no more 
than * that theſe Writers confound and n if 
: Hake they 
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they do not rather utterly aboliſh his eager conteſt and 
diſpute in behalf of the Gods, wherein Plato conſeſſes 
Himſelf to have pet wget; 3 an ambitious 
Zeal even beyond t is years, againſt the 
Atheiſts of his Time. For Wh World had no begin- 
ning, Plato's Opinion vaniſhes; That the Soul, much 
eldey than the Body, is the Principle ofall Motion and 
Alteration, or to uſe his own words, their Cheiftain 
and firft Efficient Cauſe,whoſe Manſion is in Nature's 
moſt ſecret Retirements. But what the Soul is, what 
the Body, and why the Soul is ſaid to have been el- 
der than the Body, ſhall be made appear in the pro- 
greſs of this Diſcourſe. Theignorance of which ſeems 
to have been the occaſion of fo much doubt and in 
credulity in reference to the true Opinion. 

Firſt, therefore I ſhall propoſe my ownSentiments 
concerning theſe things, deſiring to gain Credit no 
otherwiſe than by the moſt probable ſtrength of Ar- 
guments, explaining and reconciling to the utmoſt 
of my Ability, Truth and Paradox together ; after 
which Iſhall apply both the Explication and Demon- 
{tration to the words of the Text. In my Opinion 
then, the Buſineſs lies thus. The World, faith Hera- 
clitus, neither did any one of all the Gods, nor any 
mortal Man create. As it he had been atraid, that 
not being able'to make out the Creation by a Deity ; 
we ſhould be conſtrain d to acknowledg ſome Man 
to have been the Architect of the Univerſe. But cer- 
rainly far better it is, in ſubmiſſion to Plato's judg- 
ment, both to avow, and in our Songs of Praiſe to 
attribute the Glory of the Structure to God. For the 

Frame it ſelf is the moſt beautiful of all Maſter-Pie- 
ces, and God the moſt Illuſtrious of all Cauſes ; but 
that the Subſtance and Materials were not created, 
but always ready at the ordering and diſpoſal of the 
Omnipotent Builder, to giveit Form and Figure, as 
near as might be approaching to his own Refem- 
blance. For the Creation was not out of Nothing, 
but out of Matter wanting Beauty and Perfection, 


like 
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like the rude Materials of a Houſe, a Garment, or a 
Statue lying firſt in ſhapeleſs Confuſion. For before 
the Creation of the World, there was nothing but a 
confus d Heap: Yet was that confuſed Heap neither 
without a Body, without Motion, nor without aSoul. 
TheCorporeal part was withoutForm orConſiſtence, 
and the moving part Stupid and Headlong without 
Reafon or Conduct. God neither incorporated that 
which is incorporeal, nor conivey'd a Soul into that 
which had none before, like a Perſon either Muſi- 
cal or Poetical, who does not make not the Voice 
nor the Movement, only he reduces the Voice with 
Harmony, and graces the Movement with proper 
Meaſures. Thus God did not make the Tangible 
and Repercutient Solidity of the Corporeal Sub- 
ſtance; nor the imaginative or moving Faculties of 
the Soul. But the taking theſe two Principals, as 
they lay ready at hand, the one obſcure and dark, 
the other turbulent and ſenſeleſs, both 1 ne 3 
without the Bounds of Order and Decency. He alſo 
diſpos d, digeſted and embelliſh'd the oonf¹ſed Mas 
that he brought to perfection a moſt abſolure an 
glorious Creature. Therefore the Subſtance of the 
Body is no other, than that all receiving Nature, the 
Seat and Nurſe of all created Beings. But the ſubſtance 
of the Soul in Philebus he called an infinite, being the 
Privation of Number and Proportion; having nei- 
ther Period or Meaſure either of Diminution or E#; 
ceſs, or Diſtinction or Diſſimilitude. But as to that 
order he alledges in Timæm, to be the mixture of 
Nature with the indiviſible Subſtance, but being ap- 
phy d to Bodies, become ly able to Diviſion, he would 
not have it thought to be a Bulk augmented by Unit 
or Points, nor by Longitude and Breadth, which are 
qualities more conſentaneous to Bodies than to the 
Soul, but that diſorderly unlimited Principle, mo- 
ving both itſelf and other Subſtances, that which he 
frequently calls Neceſſity; and within his Treatiſe 
of Laws he openly ſtiles the diſorderly, an + or 
| e arm 
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harm doing Soul. For ſuch was this Soul of herſelf, 
but at length one became wiſe, that by the partici- 
pationof Underſtanding, Ratiocination and Harmo- 
ny, ſhe might be the Soul of the World. Thus that 
All-receiving and material Principle, enjoy'd both 
magnitude, ſpace and diſtance ; but beauty, form 
and meaſure of Proportion it had none. However 
all theſe it obtained, when it came to be embelliſh'g 
and adorn'd with all the Ornaments of Seaand Land, 
the Heavens, the Stars, and all thoſe infinite varie- 
ties of Plants and living Creatures. Now asfor thoſe 
who attribute to Matter, and not to the Soul, that 
which in Timæus is call'd Neceſſity, in Philebus vaſt 
diſproportion and unlimited Exorbitancy of Diminutionand 
Fahl, they can never maintain it to be the cauſe of 
Diſorder, in regard that Plato always alledges that 
ſame Matter to be without any form or figures, and 
altogether deſtitute of any quality or effectual vir- 
tue properly belonging to it; comparing it to ſuch 
Oyls that have no ſcent at all, which the Perfumers 
mix in their Tinctures. For there is no likelyhood 
that Plato would ſuppoſe that to be the Cauſe and 
Principle of Evil, which is altogether feneant in it- 
ſelf, ſluggiſh and never to be rowz'd on to Action; 
and yet at the ſame time brand this Immenſity with the 
harſh Epithet of diſcharged and miſchievous, and 
call it Neceſſity repugnant and contumaciouſly rebel- 
lious againſt God. For this fame Neceſſity, which 
ranverſes Heaven (to uſe his own Phraſe in his Po- 
liticks) and turns it the quite contrary way from de- 
cency and ſymmetry, together with innate Concu- 
piſcence, and that in-bred Confuſion of ancient Na- 


ture, hurly burly'd with all manner of diſorder, be- 


fore they were wrought and kneaded into the grace- 
ful decorum of the World, whence came they to bs 


conveigh'd into the ſeveral varieties of Forms and 


Beings, if the Subject, which is the Fir Matrer,were 
void of all quality whatſoever, and deprivd of all 
efficient Cauſe ; more eſpecially the Architect bein 
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ſo good of himſelf, and intending a frame the near- 
eſt approaching to his own Perfections? For beſides 
theſe, there is no third Principle. And indeed we 

ſhould ſtumble into the perplex d intricacies of the 
Stoics, ſhould we advance Evil into the World out of 
non -Entitie, without either any preceding cauſe or 
effect of Generation, in regard that among thoſe 
Principles that have a Being, it is not probable, that 
either real good, or that which is deſtitute of all man- 
ner of all quality, ſhould afford Birth or Subſtanceto 
evil. But Plato eſcap'd thoſe Pit- falls into which they 
blunder'd who came after him; who neglecting what 
he carefully embrac'd, the third Principle, and ener- 
getick Vertue in the middle between God and the 
firſt Matter, maintain the moſt abſurd of Arguments, 
affirming the Nature of Evils to have crept in ſponta- 
neouſly and adventitiouſly I know not how, nor b 

what ge Accidents. And yet they will not al- 
low an Atome of Epicurus ſo much as a moments li- 
berty to ſhift in its ſtation, which as they ſay, would 
infer motion out of non-Entitie, without any impul- 
ſive cauſe ; nevertheleſs themſelves preſuming all this 
while to affirm, that Vice and Wickedneſs, together 
with a thouſand other incongruities and vexations af- 
fliting the body, of which no cauſe can be aſcrib'd 
to any of the Principles, deriv'd their Being from 
Conſequence. Plato however does not ſo; who de- 
ſpoiling the firſt Matter of all manner of diſtinction, 
and ſeparating from God, as far as it is poſſible, the 
cauſes of Evil, has thus deliver'd himſelf concerning 
the World in his Political Diſcourſes. The World, 
ſaith he, receiv'd from the Illuſtrious Builder all 
things beautiful and lovely; but whatſoever happens 
to be noxious and irregular in Heaven through its 
exterior habit and diſpoſition, from thence it derives 
thoſe inconveniences, and conveighs them into the 
ſeveral Creatures. And a little farther in the ſame 
Treatiſe, in proceſs of time, when Oblivion had in- 
croach d upon the World, * Diſtemper of its an- 
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cient Confuſion more prevail'd, and the hazard is, | 
left being diſſolv d, it ſhould again be ſunk and plung d jeC 


Soul be the Principle of Motion, yet is it the Under- 
{tanding and Intelligence which meaſures. that Mo- 
tion by Order and Harmony,and is the cauſe of both. 
God therefore did not awake a fluggiſh and fleepy 
Matter into Action, but prevented it by a fix'd-eſta- 
bliſhment from being any longer troubled and diſqui- 
eted by a ſenſeleſs and ſtupid Cauſe. Neither did he 
infuſe into'Nature the Principles of alteration.and 
paſſive ſubjection to diſorders; but when it was un- 
der the preſſure of thoſe unruly diſorders and altera- 
tions, he diſcharg'd it of its manifold Enormities and 
Irregularities, making uſe of Symmetrie, Proportion 
and Number, as the moſt proper Inſtruments, not of 
Alteration and Lawleſs Motion to diſtract the ſeve- 
ral Beings with Paſſions and Diſtinctions, but rather 
to render em fixt and ſtable, and neareſt in their 
compoſition to thoſe things that in themſelves conti- 
nue {till the ſame upon the equal Poiſe of Diuturnity. 
And this in my judgment is the ſenſe and meaning 
of Plato. Of which, the eaſie reconciliation of his 
ſeeming incongruities and contradiction of himſelt, 
may ſerye for the firſt proof. For 


into the immenſe Abyſs of its former Irregularity. But cis 
there can be no diĩſſimilitude in the firſt Matter, as im 
being void of quality and diſtinction. ſt 

Of which when Eudemm, with feveral others, was ne 
altogether ignorant, he ſeems deridingly to cavil with ch 
Plato, and taxes him with aſſerting the firſt matter to SC 
be theCauſe,the Root and Principle of allEvil;which 1 
he had at other times times ſo frequently dignify d gi 
with the tender Appellations of Mother and Nurſe, th 
Whereas Plato gives to Matter only the Titles of the B 
Mother and Nurſe-; but the Cauſe of Evil he makes 7 
to be the Moving Force reſiding within it, not. go- t 
vern d by Order and Reaſon, tho not with a- Soul { 
neither, which-in his Treatiſe of the Laws, he calls { 
expreſly the Soul repugnant and in Hoſtility with \ 
that other propitiouſly and kindly acting. For tho the 
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For indeed no Men of Judgment would have ob- 
jected to the moſt Bacchanalian Sophiſters,more eſpe- 
cially to Plato,the guilt of ſo much inconvenience and 
impudent raſhneſs in a diſcourſe by him ſo elaborately 
ſtudy'd, as to affirm the ſame Nature in one place 
never to have been created,in another to have been 
che effects of Generation; in Phedr4s, to aſſert the 
Soul Eternal; in Timæus, to ſubject it to Procreation. 
The words in Phædrus need no repetition, as being 
generally familiar to the Learned,wherein he proves 
the Soul to be incorruptible, in regard it never had a 
Beginning ; as being that which moves it ſelf, But in 
Iimæus, God, ſaith he, did make the Soul a Junior to 
the Body, as now we labour to prove it to have been 
ſubſequent to the Body, For he would have never 
ſuffer'd the more Ancient, becauſe link d and coupl'd 
with the Younger,to have been govern'd by it; only 
We, guided I know not how, by chance and incon- 
ſiderate Raſhneſs, frame odd kind of Notions to our 
ſelves. But God moſt certainly compos'd the Soul excel- 
ling the Body in Seniority both of Original andPower; 
to be Miſtriſs and Governeſsof her inferiorServant And 
then again he adds,how that the Soul reverting to her 
(elf, began the Divine beginning of an Eternal and pru- 
dent Life. Now, ſaith he, the Body of Heav'n became 
viſible;but the Soul being inviſible,nevertheleſs partici- 
pating of Ratiocination and Harmony, by the Beſt of 
intelligible Beings, ſhe was made the belt of things 
Created. Here then He determines God to be the beſt 
of Sempiternal Beings,the Soul to be the moſt Excel- 
lent of Temporal Exiſtences. By which apparent diſtin- 
ction, and Antitheſis, He denies the Eternity of the Soul, 
or that it never had a Beginning. And thus what other 
or betterReconciliation of theſe ſeeming contrarieties, 
than his own explanation, to thoſe that are willing 
to apprehend it. For he declares to have been without 
beginning the never procreated Soul that mov'd all 
things confuſedly and in an irregular manner before 
the Creation of the World.Bur as for that which God 
＋ 2 com- 
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cient Confuſion more prevail'd, and the hazard is, 
leſt being diſſolv d, it ſhould again be ſunkand plung d jec 
into the immenſe Abyſs of its former Irregularity. But cis 


there can be no diſſimilitude in the firſt Matter, as 
being void of quality and diſtinction. 

Of which when Endemws, with ſeveral others, was 
altogether ignorant, he ſeems deridingly to cavil wich 
Plato, and taxes him with aſſerting the firſt matter to 
be the Cauſe, the Root and Principle of allEvil, which 
he had at other times times ſo frequently dignify d 
with the tender Appellations of Mother and Nurſe, 
Whereas Plato gives to Matter only the Titles of the 
Mother and Nurſe; but the Cauſe of Evil he makes 
to be the Moving Force reſiding within it, not go- 
vern d by Order and Reaſon, tho not with a- Soul 
neither, which in his Treatiſe of the Laws, he calls 
expreſly the Soul repugnant and in Hoſtility with 
that other propitiouſly and kindly acting. For tho the 
Soul be the Principle of Motion, yet is it the Under- 

ſtanding and Intelligence which meaſures. that Mo- 
tion by Order and Harmony, and is the cauſe of both. 
God therefore did not awake a fluggiſh and fleepy 
Matter into Action, but prevented it by a fix d eſta- 
bliſhment from being any longer troubled and diſqui- 
eted by a ſenſeleſs and ſtupid Cauſe. Neither did he 
infuſe into Nature the Principles of alteration and 
paſſive ſubjection to diſorders; but when it was un- 
der the preſſure of thoſe unruly diſorders and altera- 
tions, he diſcharg'd it of its manifold Enormities and 
Irregularities, making uſe of Symmetrie, Proportion 
and Number, as the moſt proper Inſtruments, not of 
Alteration and Lawleſs Motion to diſtract the ſeve- 
ral Beings with Paſſions and Diſtinctions, but rather 
to render em fixt and ſtable, and neareſt in their 
compoſition to thoſe things that in themſelves conti- 
nue {till the ſame upon the equal Poiſe of Diuturnity. 
And this in my judgment is the ſenſe and meaning 

of Plato. Of which, the eaſie reconciliation of his 
ſeeming incongruities and contradiction of himfelt, 
may ſerve for the firſt proof. For 
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For indeed no Men of Judgment would have ob- 
jected to the moſt Bacchanalian Sophiſters,more eſpe- 
cially to Plato, the guilt of ſo much inconvenience and 
impudent raſhneſs in a diſcourſe by him ſo elaborately 
ſtudy'd, as to affirm the ſame Nature in one place 
never to have been created,in another to have been 
che effects of Generation; in Phedrys, to aſſert the 
Soul Eternal; in Timæus, to ſubject it to Procreation. 
The words in Phædrus need no repetition, as being 
generally familiar to the Learned, wherein he proves 
the Soul to be incorruptible, in regard it never had a 
Beginning; as being that which moves it ſelf, But in 
Timeus, God, faith he, did make the Soul a Junior to 
the Body, as now we labour to prove it to have been 
ſubſequent to the Body. For he would have never 
ſuffer'd the more Ancient, becauſe link'd and coupl'd 
with the Younger,to have been govern d by it; only 
We, guided I know not how, by chance and incon- 
ſiderate Raſhneſs, frame odd kind of Notions to our 


ſelves. But God moſt certainly compos d the Soul excel- 


ling the Body in Seniority both of Original andPower; 
to be Miſtriſs and Governeſsof her inferiorServant And 
then again he adds, how that the Soul reverting to her 
ſelf, began the Divine beginning of an Eternal and pru- 
dent Life. Now, ſaith he, the Body of Heav'n became 
viſiblezbut the Soul being inviſible, nevertheleſs partici- 

ating of Ratiocination and Harmony, by the Beſt of 


intelligible Beings, ſhe was made the beſt of things 


Created. Here then He determines God to be the beſt 
of Sempiternal Beings, the Soul to be the moſt Excel- 
lent of Temporal Exiſtences. By which apparent diſtin- 
ction, and Antitheſis, He denies the Eternity of the Soul, 
or that it never had a Beginning. And thus what other 
or better Reconciliation of theſe ſeeming contrarieties, 
than his own explanation, to thoſe that are willing 
to apprehend it. For he declares to have been without 
beginning the never procreated Soul that mov'd all 
things confuſedly and in an irregular magaer before 
the Creation of the World. But as for that which God 
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compos d out of this, and that other permanent and 
Cchoiceſt ſubſtance both prudent and orderly, and ad- 
ding of his own, as if it were for form and beauty, 
fake, Intelle& to Senſe, and Order to Motion, con- 
{titured Prince and Chieftain of the whole, thar he 
acknowledges to have had a ane Eo to have 
proceeded from Generation. Thus he likewiſe pro- 
nounces the Body of the World in one reſpe to be 
Eternal and without Beginning, in another ſence to 
be the work of the Creation. To which purpoſe 
where he ſays that the Viſible Structure, never in re- 
poſe at firſt, but reſtleſs in a confus d and tempeſtuous 
Motion, was at length by the hand of God diſpos d 
and rang' d into Majeſtic Order, where he ſays that 
the four Elements, Fire and Water, Earth and Air, 
before the ſtately Pile was by them embelliſh'd and 
adorn'd, caus'd a prodigious Fever, and ſhivering 
Ague in the whole Maſs of Matter, that labour'd un- 
der the Combats of their unequal Mixtures, by his 
urging theſe things he gives thoſe bodies room in the 
vaſt Abyſs before the Fabric of the Univerſe. Again, 
when he ſays, that the Body was younger than the 
Soul, and that the World was created, as being of a 
Corporeal ſubſtance that may be ſeen and felt, which 
ſort of Subſtances muſt neceſſarily have a beginning 
and be created ; it is evidently demonſtrable from 
thence that he aſcribes Original Creation to the Na- 
ture of Bodies. So far is He from being repugnant or 
contradictory to Himſelf in theſe ſublimeſt Myſteries. 


For he does not contend, that the fame body was 


created by God, or after the ſame manner, and yet 


that it was before it had a Being, which would have 


been to act the part of a Jugler ; but he inſtructs us 
what we ought to underſtand by Generation and 
Creation. Therefore, ſays he, at firſt all theſe things 
were void of Meaſure and Proportion; but when 
God firſt began to beautifie the whole, the Fire and 
Water, Earth and Air, having perhaps ſome prints 
and footſteps of their Forms, lay in a huddle * 

altO- 
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gether, as probable it is, that all things are, where 


alto 
God is abſent, which then he reduced to a comely 
perfection vary'd by Number and Order. Moreover, 
having told us before, that it was not a work of one, 
but of a twofold proportion to bind and faſten the 
bulky immenſity of the whole, which was both ſolid 
and of a prodigious profundity, and then coming to 
declare how God, after he had plac'd the Water and 
the Earth in the midſt between the Fire and the Air, 
incontinently clos'd up 'the Heavens into a Circular 
Form. Out of theſe Materials, faith he, being four 
inNumber,was the Body of the World created,agree- 
ing in proportion, and fo amicably correſponding to- 
gether, that being thus embody'd and confin'd with- 
in their proper bounds, it is impoſſible that any diſ- 
ſolution ſhould happen from their own contending 
force, unleſs he that rivited the whole Frame, ſhould 
go about again to rend it in pieces, moſt apparently 
reaching us, that God was not the Parent and Archi- 
tet of the Corporeal Subſtance only, or of the Bulk 
and Matter, but of the Beauty, the Symmetry and 
Similitude that adorn'd and grac'd the whole. The 
ſame we are to believe He thought concerning the 
Soul ; that there is one which was neither the Crea- 
ted by God, neither is it the Soul of the World, but 
a certain ſelf-moving and reſtleſs Efficacy of a giddy, 
head-ſtrong, irrational and diforderly agitation and 
impetuoſity. The other, that which God himſelf ha- 
ving accouter'd and adorn'd with ſuitable Numbers 
and Proportions, has made Queen Regent ofthe cre- 
ated World, her ſelf the product of Creation alſo. 
Now that Plato had: this belief concerning theſe 
things, and not for Contemplation's ſake laid down 
theſe Suppoſitions concerning the Creation of the 
World and the Soul, this among many others ſeems 
to be an evident ſignification, that as to the Soul, he 
avers it to be both created and not created, but as to 
the World he always maintains, that it had a begin- 
ning, and was created, never that it was Incorru 
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tible and Eternal. What neceſſity therefore of bring. 
ing any Teſtimonies out of Timex. For the whole 
Treatiſe, from the beginning to the end, diſcourſes of 
nothing elſe but of the Creation of the World.As for 
the reſt,we find that Timæus in his Atlantic, addreſſing 
himſelf in Prayer to the Deity, calls God that Being 
which of old exiſted in his Works, but now was ap. 
parent to Reaſon. In his Politics, his Parmenideay 
Gueſt, acknowledges the World, which was the 
Handy-work of God, to be repleniſh'd with ſevera] 
good things, and that if there be any thing in it 
which is vicious and offenſive, that it is a mixture 


of its firſt ill Habit of Incongruous, and Irrational. Hut 


Socrates, in his Politics, beginning to diſcourſe of 
Number, which ſome call by the name of Wedlock ; 
The Created Divinity, faith he, has a Circular Period, 
which is,as it were enchas'd and involv'd in a certain 
and perfect Number; meaning in that place by cre- 
ated Divinity no other than the World it ſelf. The firſt 
Part of theſe Numbers conſiſts of One and Two, 

T 2 the ſecond of Threeand Four, the third of Five 
3 2 and Six ; neither of which Pairs make a Te- 
5 F tragonal Number, either by themſelves, nor 
7 8 joyned with any other figures. The fourth of 
Seven and Eight, which being added all toge- 


ther, produce a Tetragonal Number of Thirty fix. 


A Breach in the Original. Ty 
But the Quaternary of Numbers ſet down byPl:t, 


have a more perfect ge- 
neration, of even Num- 
bers multiply'd by even 
„ giſtances,; of odd, by 

3 uneven Intervals, This 
_.._ Quaternary contains the 
9 Unite, the common on 
Ae iy. rginal of all even an 
f 25 . 7 44 Numbers. Subſe- 


— 


quent to which are to 


and three, the firſt plain Numbers, then four and nine, 
. F . 'e 44 3 the 


equal Diviſions more of three 
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the firſt Tetragonals ; and next Eight and Twenty-ſe- 
ven, the firſt Cubical Numbers, ſubſtracting the U- 
nites from the reſt. Whence it is apparent, that his 
intention was not that the Numbers ſhould be plac'd 
in a dire& Line, one above another, but apart, and 
oppoſitely one againſt t'other, the even by them- 
ſelves, and the odd by themſelves, according to the 
Schemes in view. In the fame manner are ſimilar 
Numbers likewiſe to be joyn'd together, which will 
produce other Numbers remarkable as well. by their 
Addition, as Multiplication of one other. By Addi- 
tion thus, two and three make five, four and nine 
make thirteen, eight and twenty ſeven, thirty five. 
Of all which Numbers the Pythagoreans call'd ve the 
Nouriſher, that is to ſay the Breeding or Foſtering ſound; 
believing a Fifth to be the firſt of ſounds expreſſing 
the interval of a Tone. But as for Thirteen, they call'd it 
the Remainder, deſpairing, as Plato himſeli did, ot 
being ever able to: divide a Tone into equal parts. 
Then Five and Thirty they nam'd Harmony, as conſi- 
{ting of the two Cubes, riſing from an odd and an 
even Number; as alſo out of the four Numbers, Six, 
Eight, Nine and Twelve, comprehending both Harmo- 
nical and Arithmetical Proportion. Which neverthe- 
leſs will be more confpicuous,being made out in 'a 


Scheme to the Eye. 


Adyiit a Right Angle Parallellogram, A. B. C. D. 
the leſſer ſide of which A. B. A E. 33 
conſiſts of Five, the longer ſidle © | 
A. C. contains ſeven Squares. 7 
Let the leffer Diviſion. be un- 4+ | 
equally divided. into two and r 

three Squares, markid; E. Ant 
the larger Diviſion in two un- wy 8 | 


and four Squares, marked . 247 57 


Thus A. E. F. G. comprehends C 2 
fix; E. B. G. I. Nine, F. G. C % — 
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the whole Parellellogram containing thirty five little 
ſquare Areas, comprehends allthe Proportions ofthe 
firſt concords in Muſick in the number of theſe little 
Squares. For ſix is exceeded by eight in a Seſquiterce 
proportion, wherein the Diateſſeron is comprehended. 
And Six is exceeded by Nine, in a Seſquialter propor- 
tion, wherein alſo is included the Fifth. Six is ex- 
ceeded by Twelve in duple proportion, containing 
alſo the Octave; and then laſtly, there is the Sequi- 
octave Proportion of a Tone in Eight to Nine. And 
therefore they call that Number which comprehend 
all theſe Proportions, Harmony. This Number is 
5 which being multiply'd by 6, the Produdt is 120. 
hich is the number of days, they ſay, which brin 
thoſe Infants to Perfection that are born at the ſe- 
ven Months end. To proceed by way of Multipli- 
cation, twice 3 make 6, and four time 9 thirty fix, 
and 8 times 27 produces 216. Thus ſix appears to be 


a perfect Number, as being equal to its Parts, and 


therefore called Matrimony, by reaſon of the Mixture 
of the firſt Even and Odd. Moreoverit is compos'd 
of theOriginal Number of which is One, of the firſt e- 
ven Number, which is Two, and the firſt odd Num- 
ber, which is Three. Then for 36, it is the firſt as 
well Quadrangular as Triangular Number. Quadran- 
_=_ from 6 and Triangular from 8. The ſame thin 
ppens from the Multiplication of the two 

ir pron Numbers, 4 and 9; as alſo from the Addition 
of the three Cubical Numbers. One, Eight and 27, 
which being put together make up 36. Laſtly you 


have the unequal ſides of the Parallellogram, by the 


Multiplication of 12 by 3 or 9 by 4. | 
Takethen the Numbers of the ſides of all theſe fi- 
gures, the 6 of the Square, the 8 of the Triangle, the 
9 for the one ſide of the Parallellogram and the 12 
for the other ſide; and there you will find the Pro- 


portions of all the Concords. For 12 to 9 will be a 


Fourth, as D la ſol re to A la mi re below. To Eight 
men 
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To fix it will be an Octave, as D la ſol re to D ſol rc. 
And the Two Hundred and Sixteen is the Cubical 
Number proceeding from ſix which is its Root, and 
ſo equal the Senarie to its own Perimeter. Now 
theſe Numbers aforeſaid being endu'd with all theſe 
Properties, the laſt of em, which is 27,has this pecu- 
liar to itſelf, that being added to thoſe that prece- 
ded, it is equal to all together ; beſides that it is the 
Periodical Number of the days wherein the Moon fi- 
niſhes her Monthly Courſe ; the Pythagoreans make it 
to be the limit of all Harmonical Intervals. On the 
other ſide they call Thirteen the Remainder,in regard 
it miſſesa Unite to be half of Seven. Now that theſe 
Numbers comprehends thg Proportions of Harmoni- 
cal Concord, is eaſily made apparent. For the pro- 
portion of 2 to 1 is duple ; which contains the Dia- 
paſon ; as the proportion of 2 to 3 Seſquialter ; which 
embraces the Fifth ; and the proportion of 4 to 3 
Seſquiterce, which comprehends the Diateſſaron. The 
proportion of nine to three Triple, including the Dia- 
teſſaron and Diapent, and that of B to 2 Quadruple, 
comprehending the double Diapaſon; Laſtly, there 
is the Seſquioave in 8 to 9, which makes the Tone 
Major, counting then the Unit, which is common as 
wal to the even as the odd Numbers, the whole Se- 
ries of Figures compleats the Decad, For the firſt 
four Numbers from the Unit, 1, 2, 3, 4, make Ten; 
and theſe even Numbers 1, 2, 4, 8, produce 15, in 
order the third Triangular or Trigonal Number from 
Five, On the other hide, take the odd Numbers, x, 
3, 9, and add to them 27, the Product is 40;by which 
Numbers the Skilful meaſure all Muſical Intervals, 
of which they call'd the one a Dieſis (or the half of a 
Semitone Minor) and the other, a Tone, Whichnumber 
of 40 proceeds from the force of the Quaternary Num- 
ber by Multiplication. For from the firſt four Num- 
bers, every one being multiply d four times by itſelf, 
the product will be 4, 8, 12, 16, which being added 
altogether make 40, 'comprehending all the Propor- 
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tions of Harmony. For 16 is a Seſquiterceto 12, Dy. 
ple to 8, and Quadruple to 4. Again 12 holds a Sef. 
quialter proportion to 8, and triple to 4. In which 
proportions are contain d the Intervals of the Dzateſ-. 
ſaron, Diapante, Diapaſon, and double Diapaſon. More- 
over the number 40 is equal to the two firſt Tetragons 
and the two firſt Cubes being taken both together. 
For the firſt Tetragons are 1 and 4, the firſt Cubes are 
12 and 27, which being added together make 40. 
Whence it appears that the Platonic. Quaternary, is much 
more perfect and fuller of variety than thePyrhagorick; 
but in regard the numbers propos d, did not afford 
{pace ſufficient for the middle lntervals, chereſore there 
was a neceſſity to allow larger Bounds for the Pro- 
portions. | 

And now we areto tell you what thoſe boundsand 
middle ſpaces are. And firſt concerning the Medieries ; 
of which, that which equally exceeds and is exceeded 
by the ſame Number, is called Arithmetical ; the o- 
ther, which exceeds or is exceeded by the ſame part 
of its Extremities, is call'd Sub-contrary.: Now the 
Extreams, and the middle of Arithmetical Mediety are 
6, 9, 12. For 6 is exceeded by 9, as 9 is exceeded 
by 12, that is to ſay by the number three. The Ex- 
treams of the Sub- contrary are 6. The Extreams and 


middle of the Subcontrary are 6, 8, 12; where 6 is 


exceeded by 8, and 4 by 12, yet 2 1s equally the 
third of 6, as 4 is the third part of 12. So that in 
the Arithmetical Mediety, the middle exceeds, and is 
exceeded by the ſame part; but in the Sub-contrary 
Mediety,one of the Extreams wants,the other abounds 
in the ſame part of the Extremity ; for in the firſt 
is the third part of the medium, in reference to bot 
Extteams; but in the latter the third parts are diffe- 


rent, 4 and 2. Whence it is called Szb-contrary. This 


they alſo call Harmony, as being that whole Middle 
and Extreams afford the firſt Concords ; that is to 
ſay, between the higheſt and lowermoſt lies the Dia- 
dale; bevween the higheſt and the, middle lis the 
C4: þ ' l a= 
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Diapante ; and between the middle and lowermoft, 
lies the Fourth or Diateſſeron. For ſuppoſe the higheſt 
Extream to be D Ja ſol re, and the lowermoſt Extream 
to be D ſol re, the middle is G ſol re ut, making a Fifth 
to the uppermoſt Extream, but a Fourth to the lower- 
moſt. So that D la fol re anſwers to 12, Gſol re ut to 
8, and D ſol re to 6. Now the more readily to find 
out theſe Mediums, Eudorus hath taught us an eaſie 
Method. For after you have propos'd the Extremi- 
ties, if you take the half part of each, and add them 
together,the Product ſhall be the middle alikein both 
duple and triple proportions, in Arithmetical Mediety. 
But as for Subcontrary Mcdiety, in duple proportion, 
firſt having fix d the Extreams, take the third part of 
the leſſer and the half of the larger Extream, and the 
Addition of both together ſhall be the Middle. In 
triple proportion the half of the leſſer, and the third 
part of the larger Extream, ſhall be the Mediety. As 
for Example, in triple proportion let 6 be the leaſt 
Extream; and 18 the biggeſt ; If you take 3 which 
is the half of 6, and 6 which is the third parc of 18, 
the product by Addition will be 9, exceeding and 
exceeded by the ſame parts of the Extreams. In this 
manner the Mediums are found out. Now theſe Mediums 
are ſo to be diſpos d and plac'd to fill up the duple and 
triple Intervals. For of theſe propos'd Numbers, ſome 
have no middle ſpace, others have not ſufficient. Be- 
ing therefore ſo augmented that the ſame proportions 
may remain, they will afford ſufficient ſpace for the 
aforeſaid Mediums. To which purpoſe, inſtead of a Unit 
they chooſe the Number fix, as being the firſt Num- 
ber including in itſelf, a half and third part, and ſo 
multiplying all the figures below it and above it by 6, 
they made ſufficient room to receive the Mediums both 
in doube and triple diſtances, as in the Example. 
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Now Plato having lay'd down this for a Poſition, 
that the diſtances of Seſquialters and Seſquiterces and 
Seſquioctades being once — out, all the Seſquiterce 
d — were fila up from thoſe Connexions, in 
the Seſquioctave Intervals, by leaving ſuch a part of 
each, 0 as the diſtance left of the part might bear 
the proportional Extreams of Number to number as 
256, to 243. From hence they were conſtrain d to en- 
large their Numbers and make em bigger, that there 
might be two numbers following in order, in Seſquio- 
#ave proportion;the ſix not being ſufficient to contain 


two Seſquioctaves, though you ſhould bruiſe it into 


Ten Thouſand Unites , which would ſtrangely per- 
plex the ſtudy of theſe things. Therefore the oc- 
caſion it ſelf advis'd Multiplication. As in the Mu- 
fical Scale, the change and variation of Notes ex- 
tends it ſelf upward and downward from the firſt in- 
numerical proportion of the Baſe : Eudorws therefore, 
imitating Cranter, made choice of 384 for his firſt 
Number, being the product of 64 multiply d by 6; 
Which way of proceeding the number 64 lead them 
to, containing it's under Seſquioctave 9, in propor- 
tion to 72. But it is more agreeable to the words of 
Plato to introduce the half. For the remainder of 
that will bear a Seſuioctave proportion in thoſe Num- 
bers which Plato mentions of 256 to 243,making uſe 
of 192, for the firſt Number. But if the ſame Num- 
ber be made choice of doubl'd, the overplus or de- 
fault will have the ſame proportion, as the doubl'd 
number 512 to 484. For 256 is in Seſquiterce pro- 
rtion to 192. as 394 to 512. Neither was Cranters 
eduction of the Proportions to this Number with- 
out reaſon, which made his followers willing to 
purſue it. In regard that 64 is both a Tetragon from 
the firſt Cube, and a Cube from the firſt Tetragon, and 
being multiply'd by 3 the odd and Trigonal and the 
firſt perfect and Seſquialter Number, it produces 192, 
which alſo contains its Seſquioctave, as we ſhall de- 
monſtrate. But firſt of all we ſhall better e 
wnat 
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what this Leimma or Remainder is, and what was 
the opinion of Plato, if we do but call to mind what 
was frequently bandy'd in the Pyrhagorcen Schools. 
For Interval in Muſic is all that ſpace which is com- 
prehended, by two ſounds vary'd either by raiſing 
the Voice, or ſcruing the String. Of which Inter- 
yals that which is call'd a Tone, is the full exceſs of 
Diapente above a Diateſſaron : And this * divided 
into two parts, according to the opinion of the Mu- 
ſitians, makes two Intervals, both which they call a 


Semitone. But the Pythagoreans deſpairing to divide a 


Tone into equal Parts, and therefore perceiving 
the two Diviſions to be unequal, they call'd the leker 
Leimme or Defect, as being leſſer than the half. There- 
fore ſome there are who make the Diateſſaron, which 
is one the Concords, to conſiſt of two Tones and a 
half ; others, of two Tones and Leimma. In which 
caſe; Senſe ſeems to govern the Muſitians, and De- 
monſtration the Mathematicians. The proof by 
Demonſtration is thus made out. For that it is cer- 
tain from the practice of Inſtruments, that the Dia- 
paſon has double proportion; the Diapente a Seſquial- 
ter; the Diateſſaron à Seſquiterce, and the Tone a 
Seſquioctave Proportion. Now the truth of this will 
ally appear upon examination, by hanging two 
weights double in er ee to two Strings, or by 
making two Pipes of equal hollowneſs, double in 
length, the one to the other. For the bigger of the 
Pipes will yield the deep ſound, as D ſol re, to D la 


{ol re; and of the two Strings that which is extended 


by the double weight, will be acuter then the o- 
ther, as D Ia ſol re, or D ſol re: And thus much for a 
Diapaſon. In the ſame manner two Longitudes or 
Ponderoſities being exceeded or extended by three, 
will produce a Diapente; and four by three will 
yield a Diateſſeron; of which the one carrys a 
Seſquiterce, the other a Seſquialter Proportion. But 
if the ſame inequality of weight, or length, be fo 


ordered, as Nine to Eight, it will produce a Toniac 


Interval, 
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Interval, not perſect Concord, but Harmonical 
enough ; in regard the Strings being ſtruck one after 


another will yield ſo many Muſical and pleaſing 


ſounds ; but altogether a dull and ungrateful noiſe, 
But in Conſort being touched either ſingle or toge- 
ther, thence a delightful Melody will charm the Ear. 
Nor is all this leſs demonſtrable by Reaſon. For in 
Muſic, the Diapaſon is compos'd of the Diapente and 
Diateſſaron. But in Numbers, the duple is compoun- 
ded of the Seſquialter, and Sęſquiterce. For 12 is a 
Seſquiterce to 9, but a Seſquialter to 8; and a duple 
to 6. Therefore is the duple proportion compos'd 
of the Seſquialter and Seſquiterce, as the Diapaſon of the 
Diapente and Diateſſaron. For here the Diapente ex- 
ceeds the Diateſſaron by Tone, there the Seſqui- 
alter exceeds the Seſquiterce by a Sefquiottave. 
Whence it is apparent that the Diapaſon carrys a 
double Proportion, the F a Seſquialter, the 
Diateſſaron a Seſquiterce, and the Tone a Seſquioctave. 
This being thus demonſtrated, let us ſee whether the 
Seſquioctave will admit a Diviſion into two Equal 
parts; which if it will not do, neither will a Tone; 
however in regard that 9 and 8, which make the firſt 
Seſquiefawve, have no middle Interval; but being 
both multiply d, the ſpace that falls between, cauſes 
two Intervals, thence it is apparent, that if thoſe 
diſtances were equal, the Seſquioctave allo may be di- 
vided into equal parts. Now the double of 9 is 18, 
of 8, 16; the Inter medium 17 ; by which means one 
of the Intervals becomes larger, the other leſſer; for 
the firſt is from 18 to 17, the ſecond from 17 to 16. 


Thus the Se/quiot/ave Proportion not being to be 


otherwiſe then uncqually divided, conſequently nei- 
ther will the Tone admit of an equal Diviſion. So 
that neither of theſe two Sections of a Divi- 
ded Tone are to be calld a Semitoze, but ac- 
cording as the Mathematicians name it; the Re- 
mainder. And this is that which Plato means, when 
he ſays, that God, having fill'd up the Seſquirerces with 
Seſquioctaves, left a part of each ; of which the Pro- 
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portion is the ſame, as of 256 to 243, the remainder 
being 1:32. For admit a Diateſſaron in two Numbers 
comprehending Seſquiterces Proportion, that is to ſay, 
in 256 and 192; Of which two Numbers, ler 
the leſſer 192, be 'apply'd to the lowermoſt Ex- 
tream; and the bigger Number, 255 to the up- 
permoſt Extream of the Tetrachord. Whence we ſhall 
demonſtrate , that this ſpace being fill d up by two 
Seſquioctaves, ſuch an Interval remains, as lies between 
the Numbers 256 and 243. For the String being 
forc d a full Tone downward, which is a Seſquioci ave, 
it makes 216, but being ſcrew'd a full Tone upward 
it makes 243. Which 243 exceeds 216 by 27, and 
216 exceeds 192 by 24. And then again of theſe two 
Numbers, 27 is a Sefquiotfave to 216, and 24 the 
Seſquioctave to 192. So the biggeſt of theſe two Num- 
bers is a Seſquiotave to the middle, and the middle to 
the leaſt; and the diſtance from the leaſt to the big- 
geſt, that is from 192 to 243 conſiſts of two Tones 


filFd up with two a cored Which being ſubſtra- 


&ed, the remaining Intervals of the whole between 
243 and 216 is 13, for which reaſon they call'd this 
Number the Remainder. And thus J am apt to believe 
the meaning and opinion of Plato to be molt exactly 
explained in theſe Numbers. Others, placing the two 
Extreams of the Diateſſaron, the acute part in 288, and 
che lower ſound in 216, in all the reſt obſerve the 
ſame proportions, only that they make ute of two Re- 
mainders of the two middle Intervals. For the Baſe 
being forc'd downward a whole Tone, makes 24 3;and 
the upper Note ſcrew'd up: a full Tone, begets 25 6. 
Moreover 243 carries aSeſquio&.zve proportion to 2163 
and 288 to 256 ; ſo that each of the Intervals con- 
tains a full Tone, and the reſidue is that which re- 
mains between 243 and 216. Which is not à Semi- 
tone, but ſomething leſs. For 288 exceeds 256 by 3a, 
and 243 exceeds 216 by 27, and 256 exceeds 243 

17. Both which Exceſſes are leſs then the half. So 
tis plain, that the Diateſſaron conſiſts of two INE 
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and the Reſidue, not of two Tones and a half. And 
ſo let this ſuffice for the demonſtration of theſe things. 
Nor is ita difficult thing to believe by what has been 
already ſaid; wherefore Plato, after he had aſſerted 
the differences of Seſquialrers, Seſquiterces and Seſqui- 
otaves, when he comes to fill up the Intervals of 
Seſquiterces with Seſquioctaves, makes not the leaſt men- 


tion of Seſquialters ; for that the Seſquialter is ſoon fill d 
up, by adding the Seſquiterce to the Seſquioctave, or 


the Seſquioctave to the Seſquiterce. 
Having therefore ſhewn the manner how to fill up 


the Intervals, and to place and diſpoſe the Medities ; | 
had never any Perſon taken the ſame pains before, I 1 
ſhould have recommended the further conſideration ! 
of it to the Recreation of your Fancies ; bur in re- 

rd that ſeveral moſt Excellent Muſitians have made 
it their buſineſs to unfold theſe Myſteries with a dili- | 
gence more than uſually exact, more eſpecially Cran- 
ter, Clearchus and Theodorus. It ſhall only ſuffice to 
ſhew how theſe Men differ d among themſelves. For | 
Theodorus, varying from the other two, and not ob- | 
ſerving two diſtinct files or rows of Numbers, but 
placing the duples and triples in a direct line one be- 
fore another, grounds himſelf upon that Diſpoſition 
of the Subſtance which is vulgarly call'd the Di- 
tion in Length, making two parts, as it were out of 


one, not tour out of two. Then he ſays, that the 
interpoſitions of the Mediums ought to take their Pla- 
ces in that manner, to avoid trouble and confuſion ; 
transferring out of the firſt Duple into the firſt Triple 
the Intervals which are ordained for the ſupplement 


of both. But as for thoſe who take Crantor's part, they 


ſo diſpoſe their numbers,as to place Planes with Planes, 
Tetragons with Tetragons, Cubes with Cubes, oppoſite to 
one another not taking them in file, but alternative- 
ly odd to even. (Here is ſome great defect in the Origi- 
nl.) Which being in embers permanently the 


ſame, afford the Form and Species; but being ſub- 
ject to Corporeal Diviſion, become the Matter and 
Subject 


, 
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subject to receive the others Impreſſion, the com 
mon Mixture being completed out of both. 55 
Now the Indiviſible ſubſtance, which is always one | 
ind the ſame,is not to be thought to be incapable of (| 
Diviſion, by reaſon of its ſmallneſs, like the moſt mi- | 
nute of Bodies, call'd Atoms. But as it is unmixt, 
ind not to be any way affected, but pure and alto- 
Igether of one fort, it is ſaid not to conſiſt of parts, | 
but to be indiviſible. By means of which Purity when | 
— Fit comes in any manner whatſoever but to approach | 
'P Find gently touch compounded, diviſible and differing 1 
7 Flibſtances, all Variety ceaſes and crouds together in- 
n I one Habit by Sympathy and Similitude. But if 
J ity one will call that Subſtance which admits Cor- 
5 FJ poreal ſeparation, Matter, as a Nature ſubject to the 
j. Former, and partaking of it, the uſe of that Equivo- 
_ F<! Term will nothing diſadvantage our diſcourſe. 
„For they are under a miſtake that believe the Corpo- 
ral to be blended with the Indiviſible Matter. Firſt 
FJ for that Plato does not here make uſe of any one of 
its names; whereas in other Places he calls it the 
Receptacle and Nurſe capable both to receive and. 
FJ fofter the vaſt Infinity of created Beings ; not diviſi- 
I ble by Bodies, but rather the Body it ſelf, parted and 
divided into ſingular Individuals. Then again, what 
[ 
difference would there be, between the Creation of 
the World and the Soul, if the Compoſition of Both 
proceeded from Matter and perceptible Subſtances ? 
Certainly Plato himſelf, as endeavouring to ſeparate 
the Generation of the Body from that of the Soul, tells 
us, that the Corporeal part was by God ſeated and 
depoſited within it,and that it was outwardly cover'd 
and invelop'd by it ; and after he had thus wrought 
the Soul, to it's perfection out of proportion, he then 
proceeds to this Argument concerning Matter, of 
which he had no occaſion to make mention betore, 
when he was producing the Soul, as being that which 
had not its Exiſtence from Matter. The ſame may 


be ſaid againſt the followers of Peſidonius. For they 
| A 4 | ſeem 
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ſeem not altogether to exempt the Soul from Matter .ſ faces 
but imagining the Subſtance of the Extreams to be po. 
diviſible in reference to Bodies, and intermixing it 59»! 
with the Perceptible Subſtance, defin'd the Soul to to it 
be an Idea of ſomething diſtanc'd according to Num- 
ber, comprehending Harmony: Seeing that all Ma- 
thematick Objects are diſpos'd between the firſt In- 


no Cer; and the firſt ſenſible Beings. So that the Het. 
Soul containing the Sempiternal of things Intelligible, com 
and the Pathetick Nature of things ſubjected to Senſe, Ml and 

it ſeems but Rational that it ſhould conſiſt of a Sub. of tl 
ſtance between both. But they were ignorant, That nife 
God, when the Soul was already brought to perfe- whe 
ion, afterwards making uſe of the Extreams and Ci" 
Limitations of Bodies, to form and ſhape the Matter, gin 


confin d and environ'd the diſſipated and fleeting 
ſubſtance within the Compaſs of certain Surfaces com- I 
pos'd of Triangles adapted together. Nor is it leſs, if I och 
not much more abſurd, to make the Soul an Idea. For I if tl 
the Soul is always in motion; the other incapable of I and 
Motion; the one never to be mix d with that which I dhe 
is ſubjected to Senſe, the other wrought into the Sub- An 
ſtance of the Body. Moreover God could only be ſaid I 2 
to imitate an Idea, as his Pattern; but he was the Arti- op 
ficer of the Soul, as of a Work of perfection. Now e. 
that Plato does not aſſert Number to be the ſubſtance I II 
of the Soul, only that it is order'd and proportion d. 
by Number, enough has been already ſaid. 10 
However this is a common Argument againſt both I f 
che former Opinions, that neither in Corporeal Limits, ch 
nor in Numbers, there is the leaſt footſtep or appea- Y - 
rance of that Power by which the Soul aſſumes to it le 
ſelf to judge of what is ſubje& to Senſe. For it was g] 
the Participation of the Intelligible Principle that I P. 
endu'd it with underſtanding and the perceiving Fa- 
culty. But as for Opinion, Belief, Imagination, and J * 
it's being affected with Qualitics relating to the Bo- Þ © 
dy, there no Man could ever drgam, that they pro- l 
ceeded ſingly either from Unites, or Lines, or Sur- } © 
faces. 
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faces. For not only the Souls of Mortals have a 
power to judge of what is ſubject to Senſe, but the 
Soul of the World alſo; ſo ſays Plato, when it reverts 
to it ſelf, and happens once to touch upon any fluid 
and roving Subſtance ; at what time the indiviſible 
part being mov d by its whole ſelf, gives notice, to 


J what this or that thing is ſtill the ſame ; to what 


Heterogeneal; to what end; and where, and how ir 


comes to paſs that all things act and ſuffer both upon 


and by each other. Soon after making a Deſcription 


of the Ten Predicaments, he gives us a clearer Ma- 


nifeſtation of theſe things. For true Reaſon, ſays he, 
when it is fix d upon what is ſubject to Senſe, and the 


circle of that other Subſtance, mention d in the be- 


zinning, obſerving a juſt and equal Motion, con- 


I ghs it Intelligence to the whole Soul, then both 


opinion and belief come ſtedfaſt and certain; on the 
other ſide, when it is ſettled upon Ratiocination; 
if the Circle of the ſame Exiſtence, turning readily 
and eaſily, furniſhes the ſame happy Intimations, 


J their knowledge of neceſſity arrives to perfection. 


And indeed in whomſoever theſe accompliſhments 
ſhall be found, whoever ſhall affirm them to be the 
operations of any thing beſides the Soul, may deſer- 
vedly be thought to ſpeak any thing rather than the 
Truth. 
From whence then does the Soul enjoy this mo- 
tion, whereby it recollects by thought and apprehen- 
ſion what is ſubject to Senſe, different from that - 
ther intelligible Motion, which ends in Knowledge, 


J is a difficult task to reſolve ; unleſs we ſtedfaſtly aſ- 


ſert, that Plato here did not compoſe the Soul, ſo ſin- 
gly conſider d, but the Soul of the World alſo, of the 
parts aboye mention'd, of the more worthy and indi- 
viſible Subſtance, and of the leſs worthy diviſible in 
reference to Bodies, which is no other than that Mo- 
tion which gives heat and vigour to Thought and 
Fancy, and ſympathizes with what is ſubje& to Fan- 
cy, not Created, but exiſting from Eternity like the 

A a 2 other. 
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other. For Nature which had the power of under. 
ſtanding, had alſo the power of thinking. But the 
intelligible Power is neither ſubject to Motion, nor 
Affection, being eſtabliſh'd upon a Subſtance that is 
{till the ſame. The other moveable and fleeting, as 
being engag'd to an unſtable, fluctuating and diſuni- 
ted Matter: In regard the ſenſible Subſtance was ſo 
far from any Order, that it was without ſhape, and 
boundleſs. So that the power which is fix'd in this, 
was incapable of producing clearand well grounded 
Notions,nor any certain or well-order d Movements, 
but ſleepy Dreams and Deliriums, which amuſe and 
trouble corporeal Stupidity ; unleſs by accident they 
lighted upon the more worthy Subſtance. For it 
was in the middle between the Senſible and diſcerning 
Faculty, and a Nature conformable and agreable to 
both; from the Senſible, claiming Subſtance, and 
borrowing fromJudgment its diſcerningPower,which 
the expreſs words of Plato declare. For this is my o- 
pinion, faith he, in ſhort, that Being, Place and Pro- 
creation, were three diſtinct things before the Hea- 
vens were created. By Place, he means Matter, as 
being the Seat and Receptacle. By Being or Exi- 
ſtence, the Intelligible Nature; and by Generation, 
the World not being yet Created, he only deſigns 
that Subſtance which was ſubject to Changes and 
Motions, diſpos'd between the forming Cauſe, and 
the Thing form'd ; tranſmitting hither thoſe Shapes 
andFigures which were then contriv'd and moulded. 
For which Reaſon it was called Diviſible; there be- 
ing a neceſſity of diſtributing Senſe to the Senſitive, 
and Imagination to the Conſiderative Faculty. For 
the Senſitive Motion being proper to theSoul, directs 
it {elf to that which is outwardly Senſible. As tor the 
Underſtanding, it was fix'd and immeoveable of itſell, 
but being ſettled inthe Soul, and becoming its Lord 
and Governour, whirls about and finiſhes that Cir— 
cular violence which chiefly labours to apply it felt 
to the eternally durable Subſtance, Wäth ow * 

culty 
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kculty therefore did they admit a Conjunction, till the 
Diviſible at length intermixing with the Indiviſible, 
and the reſtleſſy hurry'd withthe Sleepy and Motion- 
leſs, conſtrain d the diverſly oppoſite to be glad of 
their Society. Yet the diverſly oppoſite was not 
Motion, as neither was the ſame Stability, but the 
Principle of Diſtinction and Similitude or entity. 
For both the one and the other proceed from a diffe- 
rent Principle ; the Same from the Unic, the other 
from the Duad ; and theſe were firſt intermix'd with 
the Soul, being faſten d and bound together byNum- 
ber, Proportion and Harmonical Mediums: So-that 
the Other being riveted into the Same, begets Diver- 
ity and Diſagreement ; and the Same being Fermen- 
tec into thg Other, produces Order; and this is appa- 
rent from the firſt powers of the Soul; which are 
Judgment and Motion. Motion immediately ſhews 
it ſelf in the Heavens, giving us an Example of Di- 
verſity in Identity, by the Circumvolution of the fix d 
Stars; and of Identity in Diverſity, by the Order of 
the Planets, For in them the ſame bears the chiefeſt 
lway ; in Terreſtrial Bodies, quite the contrary Judg- 
ment has two Principles ; Underſtanding from the 
Same, to judg of things in general ; and Senſe from 
the Other, to judge of things in Particular. Reaſon 
is a mixture of Both; Conſideration, in reference to 
things Intelligible.; and Opinion, in things ſubject to 
Lale - making uſe of the interdiſpos d Organs of I- 
magination and Memory. Of which theſe in the 
Same produce the Other, and thoſe in the O7/ ber 
make the Same. For Underſtanding is the Motion of 
the Conſiderative Faculty to that which is permanent 
and ſtable, Opinion is a continnance of that which 
i perceiv'd by Senſe upon that which is continually 
in Motion. But as for Fancy or Imagination, being 
4 Connexion of Opinion with Senſe, the Same has 
plac'd it in the Memory: And the Other moves it a- 
gain in the Difference between Paſt and Preſent, 
touching at the ſame time upon Diverſity and Iden- 
tity. A4 1 But 
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But now let us take a draught of the correſpond. 
ing compoſition of the Soul from the ſtructure ofthe 
Body of the Univerſe. There we find the Pure and 
Limpid Fire, together with the Earth, whoſe Nature 
is ſuch as not to admit of mixture one with another 
but with great difficulty; or rather altogether obſti. 
nately refractory to mixture and conſtancy. God 
therefore placing in the middle between both, the 
Air next the Fire, the Water next the Earth, firſt of 
all temper'd the middlemoſt one with another, and 
next by the aſſiſtance of theſe two, He brought the 
ewo extream Elements not only to mix with the 
middlemoſt, but alſo to a mutual cloſure or conjun- 
ction between themſelves. Then he drew together 
the Same and the Other, not immediately, the one 2 
joyning to the other, but placing other Subſtances 
between; the Indiviſible next the Same, and the Di- 
viſible next the Other, diſpoſing each to each in con- 
venient Order, and mixing the Extreams with the 
Middlemoſt. After which manner he interweav d 
and tifſu'd the whole into the form and compoſition 
of the Soul; complearing, as far as it was poſſible, ſ- 
militude out of things different and various, and one 
out of many. Therefore it is alledg'd by ſome, that 
Plato erroneouſly affirm'd the Nature of the Other to 
be an Enemy to Mixture, as not being only capable 
to receive it, but a friend of Change. Whereas that 
ſhould have been rather ſaid of the Nature of the 
Same; Which being ſtable, and an utter Adverſary to 
Mutability, is ſo far from an eaſie and willing conde- 
ſcenſion to Mixture, that it flies and abhors it, to the 
end it may preſerve itſelf pure and free from Al- 
teration. But they who make theſe Objections a- 
gainſt Plato, betray their own Ignorance, not under- 
{tanding that the Same is the Iden of thoſe Things 
that always continue in the ſame ſtate and condition; 
and that the other is the 1a of thoſe Things which 
are ſubject to be variouſly affected; and that is the 
peculiar Nature of the one to disjoyn, and ſeparate 
| | 7 into 
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into many parts whatever it happens to lay hold 
upon; of the other, to cement and aſſimilate ſcat- 
ter d and diſſentaneous Subſtances , till they reſume 
one particular Form and Efficacy. And theſe are 
the powers and vertues of the Soul of the Univerſe. 
Which when they once enter into the Organs of 
corruptible Bodies, there the Form of the Binary and 
Boundleſs Principle ſhews it ſelf moſt briskly, while 
that of the unmixt and purer Principle lies as it were 
dormant in Obſcurity. And thus it happens, that a 
Man ſhall rarely obſerve any ſuch ſort of Human 
Paflion or Motion of the Underſtanding, where 
chere ſhall not ſomething appear, either of Deſire or 
Emulation, Joy or Grief (which certainly proceeds 
from the more powerful ſway of the Dual Principle 
in Terreſtrial Bodies, as being ſubje& to Diſorder 
and Exorbitancy) Severally Philoſophers therefore 
will have the Paſſions to be ſo many Hed of Reaſon- 
ings ; ſeeing that both Deſire, Grief and Anger, are 
dhe Effects of Judgment. Others alledge the Vertues 

themſelves to be Paſſions ; Fortitude being ſubject 
to Fear, Temperance to Voluptuouſneſs,and Juſtice 
to Avarice. Now the Soul being both Speculative 
and Practical, contemplating as well Generals 45 
Particulars, and ſeeming to comprehend the One by 
the aſſiance of the Underſtanding and the other by 
the aid of Senſe, Common Realon, which encoun- 
ters the Same in the Other, and the Other in the Same, 
endeavours by certain Limits and Diſtinctions to ſe- 
perate One from Mam, and the Diviſible from the 
Indiviſible ; but cannot accompliſh her deſign, nor 
be purely in one or the other, in regard the Princi- 
ples are ſo odly interwoven and intermix d, and con- 
fuſedly huddl'd together. 

For this reaſon did God conſtitute a Receptacle 
for the Same and the Other, out of the Indiviſible and 
Diviſible Subſtance, to the end there might be Order 
in Variety. For this was to have a Being, ſince that 
without theſe, the Sause cannot be allow'd to have 
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But now let us take a draught of the correſpond. 
ing compoſition of the Soul from the ſtructure of the 
Body of the Univerſe. There we find the Pure and 
Limpid Fire, together with the Earth, whoſe Nature 
is ſuch as not to admit of mixture one with another 
but with great difficulty ; or rather altogether obſti. 
nately refractory to mixture and conſtancy. God 
therefore placing in the middle between both, the 
Air next the Fire, the Water next the Earth, firſt of 
all temper'd the middlemoſt one with another, and 
next by the aſſiſtance of theſe two, He brought the 
ewo extream Elements not only to mix with the 
middlemoſt, but alſo to a mutual cloſure or conjun- 
ction between themſelves. Then he drew together 
the Same and the Other, not immediately, the one 2 
joyning to the other, but placing other Subſtandes 
between; the Indiviſible next the Same, and the Di- 
viſible next the Other, diſpoſing each to each in con- 
venient Order, and mixing the Extreams with the 
Middlemoſt. After which manner he interweav d 
and tiflu'd the whole into the form and compoſition 
of the Soul; complearing, as far as it was poſſible, ſ- 
militude out of things ditferent and various, and one 
out of many. Therefore it is alledg'd by ſome, that 
Plato erroneouſly affirm'd the Nature of the Other to 
be an Enemy to Mixture, as not being only capable 
to receive it, but a friend of Change. Whereas that 
ſhould have been rather ſaid of the Nature of the 
Same; Which being ſtable, and an utter Adverſary to 
Mutability,is ſo far from an eaſie and willing conde- 
ſcenſion to Mixture, that it flies and abhors it, to the 
end it may preſerve itſelf pure and free from Al- 
teration. But they who make theſe Objections a- 
gainſt Plato, betray their own Ignorance, not under- 
{tanding that the Same is the Idea of thoſe Things 
that always continue in the fame {tate and condition; 
and that the other is the Lea of thoſe Things which 
are ſubje& to be variouſly affected; and that is the 
peculiar Nature of the one to disjoyn, and ſeparate 
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into many parts whatever it happens to lay hold 
upon; of the other, to cement and aſſimilate ſcat- 
ter d and diſſentaneous Subſtances , till they reſume 
one particular Form and Efficacy. And theſe are 
the powers and vertues of the Soul of the Univerſe. 
Which when they once enter into the Organs of 
corruptible Bodies, there the Form of the Binary and 
Boundleſs Principle ſhews it ſelf moſt briskly, while 
that of the unmixt and purer Principle lies as it were 
dormant in Obſcurity. And thus it happens, that a 
Man ſhall rarely obſerve any ſuch ſort of Human 
Paſſion or Motion of the Underſtanding, where 
chere ſhall not ſomething appear, either of Deſire or 
Emulation, Joy or Grief (which certainly proceeds 
from the more powerſul ſway of the Dual Principle 
in Terreſtrial Bodies, as being ſubject to Diſorder 
and Exorbitancy) Severally Philoſophers therefore 
will have the Paſſions to be ſo many ſorts of Reaſon- 
ings; ſeeing that both Deſire, Grief and Anger, are 
the Effects of Judgment. Others alledge the Vertues 
themſelves to be Paſſions; Fortitude being ſubject 
to Fear, Temperance to Voluptuouſneſs,and Juſtice 
to Avarice. Now the Soul being both Speculative 
and Practical, contemplating as well Generals 4s 
Particulars, and ſeeming to comprehend the One by 
the aſſiance of the Underſtanding and the other by 
the aid of Senſe, Common Renan , which encoun- 
ters the Same in the Other, and the Other in the Same, 
endeavours by certain Limits and Diſtinctions to ſe- 
perate One from Many, and the Diviſible from the 
Indi viſible; but cannot accompliſh her deſign, nor 
be purely in one or the other, in regard the Princi- 
ples are ſo odly interwoven and intermix d, and con- 
fuſedly huddl'd together. 

For this reaſon did God conſtitute a Receptacle 
for the Same and the Other, out of the Indiviſible and 
Diviſible Subſtance,to the end there might be Order 
in Variety. For this was to have a Being, ſince that 
without theſe, the Sause cannot be allow'd to have 
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either Variety or Motion, or Procreation. Nor the 
Other be ſaid to have either Order, or Conſiſtence, 
or Generation, For ſhould we grant the Same to 
be different from the Other, and the Other to be the 
ſame with it ſelf, ſuch a Commixture would pro- 
duce nothing Generative, but would want a Third, 
if I may ſo call it; Matter, to receive and be diſposd 
of by Both ; and this is that Matter which God firſt 
compos'd, when he bounded the moveable Nature 
of Bodies, but the ſteadfaſtneſs of the Underſtand- 
ing. Now then as voice, meerly voice, is only an 
inſignificant and brutiſh Noiſe; as Speech is only 
the Expreflion of the Mind by ſignificant Utterance; 
as Harmony conſiſts of Sounds and Intervals ; which 
being mix'd together, produce Air and Melody, thus 
the Paſſive Nature of the Soul was without Limits, 
and Unitable, but afterwards became terminated b 
that common bound which circumſcribes the diviſi- 
ble variety of Motion; which having compris'd the 
Same and the Other, by the Similitudes and Diflimi- 
litudes of Numbers, cauſing Concord of Diſagree- 
ment, becomes the Life of the World, ſaber and 
prudent, Harmony it ſelf, and Reaſon by perſwa- 
tion overuling Neceflity, which by ſeveral is call'd 
Late or Deſtiny ; by Empedocles Friendſhip and Diſ- 
cord ; by Heraclitus, the Oppoſite ſtraining of the 
Congruity of the World , like the ſtrings of a Bow 
or Harp whole ends draw ſeveral ways; by Parme- 
1ides Light and Darkneſs ; by Anaxagoras , Wifdom 
and Folly ; by Zoroaftres God and the Devil, naming 
one Oromaſdes, the other Arimarius. Tho as for Eu- 
ripides, he makes uſe of the Copulative erroneouſly 
ior the Disjunctive, where he ſays, 


—— ere, whether he ma 1 be 
Nectſſity, that Natures Force controuls, 
Or the intelligence of Human Souls. 


S . 


For indeed the Powers which bear Dominion over 
the Univerſe are Neceſſity and V idem. This is that 
92 | therefore 
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therefore which the Fabulous Egyptians intimate, 
feigning that when Orus was puniſh'd and diſmem- 
ber d; he bequeath'd his Spirit and Blood to his Fa- 
ther, but his Fleſh and his Fat to his Mother ; there 
being no part of the Soul which remain'd pure and 
unmix d, or ſeparate from the reſt. For that, ac- 
cording to tbe Opinion of Heraclitzs, Harmony La- 
tent is of greater value then that which is viſible, as 
being that wherein the Blending Deity conceal'd 
and ſunk all Varieties and Diſſimilitudes. Nevertheleſs 
there appears in the irrational part , a turbulent and 
boyſtrous temerity ; in the rational part, an orderly 
and well marſhall'd prudence ; in the ſenſitive part, 

the conſtraint of Neceflity , but in the Underſtan- 
ding, entire and perfect Command of it ſelf. The 
limiting and bounding Power ſympathizes with the 
whole, and the individual by reaſon of the nearneſs 
of their Relation. On the other ſide, the dividing 
Power fixes it ſelf upon particulars, by vertue of the 
diviſible Subſtance ; and the whole rejoyces at the 
mutation of the Same into the Other, as occaſion re- 
quires. In the like manner, the various inclinations 
of Men to Vertue and Vice, to Pleaſure and Toy], 
as alſo the Enthuſiaſms and Raptures of Lovers, the 
combats of Honour with luſtful Deſires, plainly de- 
monſtrates the mixture of the Divine and Impaſſible, 
with the Moral and Corporeal Part, Of which Plato 
himſelf calls the one Concupiſcence, of pleaſures natural 
to our ſelves ; the other an Opinion introduc'd from 
without, Aſpiring to the Chiefeſt Good. For paſlible 
Qualities of the Souls which are croſs'd and hurry'd 
to and fro by the affections, ariſe from her {elf ; 
bur ſhe participates of Underſtanding, as being in- 
fus d from without, by the more worthy Principle, 
which is God. Nor is the Celeſtial Nature privi- 
leg d from this. For ſometimes it is ſeen tb encline 
the other way, to the more powerful Revolution of 
the Sans. | 

Nay there ſhall come a time, as it has-happen'd 


already, 
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already, when the World's moving Wiſdom ſhall 
grow dull and drowzy, drown'd in Oblivion of it's 
own Duty, while that which is familiar, and agreea- 
ble to the body from the beginning drawsand winds 
back the right hand Motion of the Univerſe, cau- 
ſing the Wheels to go ſlow and heavy; Yet ſhall it 
not be able however to daſh in pieces the whole 
Movement, for that the Better Part rowſing and re- 
collecting her ſelf, and obſerving the Pattern and 
Exemplar of the all-directing Deity, betakes her ſelf 
to ſpeedy imitation, and thereby retrives her Negli- 
gence, and reduces all things again into their former 
Order. 

Thus it is demonſtrable by many proofs, that the 
Soul was not the ſole Workmanſhip of the Deity, 
but that having in her ſelf a certain portion of in- 
nate Evil, it was by Him digeſted and beautifi d, 
while He confines its Infinity to the Unite, to the end 
it might be a Subſtance within the Compaſs of cer- 
tain Limits; intgrmixing Order, Mutation and Va- 
riety, by the force of the Same and the Orher ; and 
laſtly working into all theſe, as far as it was poſſible, 
a mutual Community and Friendſhip by the aſſi- 
{tance of Numbers and Harmony. ee which 
things, although > have heard frequent Diſcourſes, 
and have likewiſe read ſeveral Arguments and Diſ- 
putes committed to Writing upon the ſame Subjects, 
it will not be amiſs for me alſo to give a ſhort ac- 
compt; after a brief ny eee, of Plato's own words, 
God ( faid he) in the firſt place withdrew one part 
from the whole; which done, he took away the 
half of that; from thence a Third part, Seſquialter in 
Proportion to the Second, and Triple to the Firſt : 
Then a Fourth part, double to the Second; next 
a Fifth part, being the Triple of the Third: then 
4 Sixth, the Eight part of the Third; and laſtly a 
Seventh, being the Twenty Seventh part of the firſt. 
This done, be fill'd up the Duple and Triple Inter- 
vals, retrenching alſo from thence certain ger 

ticles, 
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ticles, and placing them in the midſt of thoſe Inter- 
vals ; fo that in every Interval there might be two 
Medieties , the one exceeding and being exceeded by 
one and the ſame part of the Extreams ; the other 
equally exceeding and being equally exceeded b 
the ſame number. Now in regard that from theſe 
Connexions in the firſt ſpaces there aroſe the Inter- 
vals of Seſquialters, Seſquiterces, and Odtaves, he fill'd 
up all the Seſquiterces belonging to the Ofave Inter- 
val; leaving a part of every one, and the diſtance of 
the Part ſo taken from number to number having for 
their bounds or limits 256, and 343. Here the Que- 
{tion will be firſt concerning the Quantity,next con- 
cerning the Order, and in the Third place,concern- 
ing the force and virtue of the Numbers. As to the 
Quantity, we are to conſider which he takes in dou- 
ble Intervals. As to the Order,whether they are to be 
plac'd in one Row, according to the Direction of 
Theodorus, or as Cranter will have them, in the Form 
of a Aamda, placing the Unite at the top, and the Du- 
ples and Triples apart by themſelves in two ſeveral 
Files. Laftly, we arc to examin of what uſe and vir- 
tue they are in the Structure and Compoſition of the 
Soul. As to the firſt, we ſhall relinquiſh the Opinion 
of thoſe who affirm, thatit is enough,in proportions, 
to conſider the nature of the Intervals, and the A- 
dieties, which fill up their vacancies : The Demon- 
{tration being to be made out in whatſoever Num- 
bers that have ſpaces ſufficient to receive the aforc- 
{aid Proportions. For this being granted, it makes the 
Demonſtration obſcure, without the help of Schemes, 
and drives us from another Theory, which carries 
with it a delight not unbecoming Pluloſophy. 
Beginning therefore from the Tire, let us: 
place the Duples and Triples apart; and ? 3 
there will be on the one ſide, 2, 4,8. On 3 2, 
the other 3, 9, 27. Of which numbers in- 
cluding the Unite, two and four make leven, beſides 
that the Number circumſeribing the whole Number 
| 15 
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is the Seventh. For not only here, but upon other oc- 
cons, the ſympathy of the Quaternary Number with 
the 5:penary is apparent. For there is this peculiar to 
that Quaternary Number Thirty Six, ſo much celebra- 
ted by the Pythagoreans ; for this is more particularl 
worthy Admiration, that it is compos d of the four 
even numbers; and the four firſt odd Numbers. 

The Fourth Connexion is made of Numbers put 
together in Order: The firſt Connexion being of one 
and two; the ſecond of Odd. For placing the Unite 
which is common to both before, he firſt takes eight 
and then 27, as it were pointing out wich the finger 
where to place each particular ſort. 


Even Number Odd Number 
a 7 
2 7 3 
1 9 
4—8 39 
32 27 
36 36 


Theſe places are ſo deprav'd in the Original, that the 
Senſe rs lot. 
But ir belongs to others to explain theſe things 
more accurately and diſtinctly; while we content 
our ſelves with only what remains,as peculiarly pro- 
per to the ſubject in hand. For it was not out of 
Vain-glorv, to boaſt his skill in the Mathematical 
Sciences that Plato inferted in a Treatiſe of Natural 
Philotophy this diſcourſe of Harmoniacal and Arith- 
metical Medieties, but believing them both apt and 
convenient to demontitrate the ſtructure and compo- 
ſition of the Soul. For ſome there are who ſeek theſe 
proportions in the ſwift Motions of the Sphears of 
the Planets, Others rather in the Diſtances, others in 
the Magnitude of the Stars,others more accurate and 
nice in their Inquiry, ſcek for the ſame proportions 


ul 
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/ in the Diameters of the Epicycles; as if the Supream | } 
; Architect, for the ſake of Theſe, had adapted the 15 
b Soul, divided into ſeven parts, to the Celeſtial Bo- 5 g 
| dies. Many alſo there are, who hither transfer the 1} 
| Inventions of the Pythagoreans, tripling the diſtances 1 
of Bodies from the Middle. This is done by placing 18 
the Unite next the Fire ; Three, next the Earth which E. 

is Oppoſite to our Earth; Nine, next the Earth; 27, 3 

next the Moon. Next to Mercury 84. Upon Venus 143, i" 


and upon the Sun 729. Which is both a Teitragonal and 
Cubical Number: From whence it is, that they alſo 
call the Sun a Tetragon and a Cube; and by this way 
. of tripling they alſo reduce the other Stars to propor- 
tion. But theſe People may be thought to dote, and 
to wander very much from reaſon, if there be any 
ule of Geometrical Demonſtration, ſince by their mi- 
= {takes we find, that the moſt probable proofs proceed 
from thence ; and that tho they who molt ſtrictly 
= adhere to Probability, do not always make out their 
bspoſitions ſo exactly, yet they approach the neareſt to 
Truth, when they ſay that the Diameter of the Sun, 
compar'd with the Diameter of the Earth, bears the 
proportion of 42 to r. The Diameter of the Earth 
to that of the Moon carries a Triple Proportion. And 
for that which appears to be the leaſt of the fix'd 
Stars, the Diameter of it is no leſs then the third part 
of the Diameter of the Earth, and the whole Globe 
of the Earth to the whole Globe of the Aon is as ſeven 
to Twenty One. The Diameters of Venus and the 
WW Earth bear a duple, the Globes or Sphears of Both 
an Odave proportion. The diſtance of the Shadow of 
the Ecliptic to the Diameter of the Mn holds a Tri- 
ple proportion, and the Deviation of the Mz from 
the middle of the Signs either to the one or the other 
tide, is a twelfth part. Her Poſitions as to the S ci- 
ther in Triangular or Quadrangular diſtances, gives her 
the Form when ſhe appears as in the firſt Quarter, 
and almoſt at the Full; but when the comes to be 
quite Round, that is, when ſhe has run through half 
| tha 
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the Signs, ſhe then makes it as it were a kind of 
Concord of a Diapaſon. But in regard the Motions 
of the Sun are ſloweſt when he arrives at the Solſtices, 
and {wifteſt when he comes to theEquinoxes,by which 
he takes from the Day or adds to the Night,the Pro- 
portion holds thus. For the firſt thirty days after the 
Winter Solſtice, he adds to the Day a ſixth part of 
the length, wherein the longeſt Night exceeded the 
ſhorteſt ; the next thirty Days he adds a third part ; 
to all the reſt till the Equinox, by Sextuple and triple 
Diſtances to even the Irregularity of time, 
Moreover the Chaldzans make the Spring to hold 
the Proportion of a Diateſſaron to Autumn ; of a Dia- 
pente to the Winter, and of a Diapaſon to the Sum- 
mer. But if Euripides rightly divide the Year, where 


he ſays, 


Six Months the Parching Heats of Summer reign ; 
And ſix of hoary Winters cold complain: | 
To Months doth vernal Pride the Fields array, 
And two Months more to Autumn Tribute pay, 


then the Seaſons ſnall be ſaid to change in Ofave pro- 
rtion. 

Others there are, who fancy the Earthto be in the 
loweſt ſtring of the Harp according to the moſt an- 
tient Sea called Proſlambanomenos or Air, and ſo pro- 
ceeding, place the Moon in B mi; Mercur and Venus 
in C fa ut and D ſol re; the Sun they likewiſe place 
in Ela mi, as in the midſt of the Diapaſon a Fifth 
above the Earth, and a Fourth from the Sphere of 
the fixed Stars. But neither doth this pleaſant con- 
ceit of theirs come near the Truth, neither do they 
in any wiſe approach the accurateneſs of Proportion. 
However, they who will not allow theſe things to 
depend uponPlato's ſentiments, yet will they grant the 
{ame to partake of Muſical Proportions. Sothat there 
being five Terrachords of Baſe and Tenor, of Mean 
Notes conjoyn'd from Alamire with B flat, and Notes 
disjoyn'd from B ſharp to Elimi ſharp, and the Treble 
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Tetrachord from Elimi to Alamire in G ſol re ut Clift in 
theſe five Diſtances they place all the Planets ; ma- 
king the firſt Tetrachord from the Moon to the Sun, all 
obſerving the Solar Motion; the next from the Sun 
to the Fiery Planet of Mars ; the third between this 
and e ker the fourth from thence to Saturn, and 
the fifth from Saturn to the Sphere of the fix d Stars: 
So that the Sounds and Notes which bound the five 


Tetrachords bear the ſame proportion with the Inter- 


vals of the Planets. This might be more probable 


among the Antient Muſicians, who as we well know 
confin d their Scale to ſeven ſtanding Notes equal in 
number to the number of the Planets. But the Mo- 
derns adding the Proſlambanomenos or Are, which is a 
full Tone in deſcent from B mi, have multiply d the 
Scheme into the double Diapaſon, and thereby con- 
founded the Natural Order of the Concords, while 
the Diapente happens to be before the Tetrachordon, 
with the Addition of the whole tone in the Baſe. 
Whereas Plato makes his Addition in the upper part. 
For in his Politic Diſcourſes, he ſays, that every one 
of the Eight Spheres rowls about a Syren which is 
fix'd upon each ofthe Tuneful Globes, and that they 
all ſing one unvary'd Counterpoint, and unfigur'd 
without diverſity of Modulation, taking every one 


their peculiar Concords, which together compleat a 
Melodious Conſort. 
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They further add, that their Harmonious plain 
Song ſerves them to celebrate ſeveral Divine Myſte- 
ries no leſs delightfully uſeful, while Celeſtial Voices 
according with Heavenly Inſtraments, may ſeem to 
ſerve as a Recreation to thoſe that are oblig'd conti- 
nually to dance the Sacred Rounds of Nature. Nor 
was there neceſſity of a fuller Chorus, in regard that 
within the Confines of eight Notes, lay the firſt bounds 
and limits of all Duple and Triple Proportions; The 
Unit being added to the ſeparations of the Even and 
Odd Numbers. e 
And certainly from hence it was, that the Antients 
rais d their Invention of Nine Muſes; of which Eight 
were employ'd in Celeſtial Affairs; the Ninth was 
to take care of things Terreſtrial, and to reduce and 
reform the inequality and confuſion of Error and 
jarring Variance. 5 1 end 
Now then conſider whether the Soul does not rowl 
and turn and manage the Heavens, and the Celeſtial 
Bodies by means of thoſe Harmonious Concords and 
equal Motions that are wrought and fermented with- 
in her ; being her ſelf moſt wiſe and moſt juſt ; and 
ſuch ſhe became by Vertue of Harmonical Propor- 
tions. Whoſe Images are imprinted by the incor- 
poreal into the diſcernable and viſible Parts and Bo- 
dies of the World. But the Chief and moſt predomi- 
nating Power is mix'd in the Soul, which renders 
her Obſequent and Obedient to the moſt Supream 
and Divineſt Part, of all the reſt at the ſame time u- 
nanimouſly conſenting. For the Sovereign Artificer 
and Creator finding a ſtrange Diſorder and Erro- 
neous Confuſion in the Motions of the diſcompos'd 
and unruly Soul, which was {till at . variance with 
her ſelf, ſome things he divided and ſeparated, others 
he brought together and reconciFd toa mutual Sym- 
pathy,making uſe of Harmony andNumbers.By vertue 
of which the ſlighteſt and meaneſt of inſenſible Sub- 
{lances, even Sticks and Stones, the Roots of Plants, 
the Rinds of Trees, the Skins and Excreſcences of 
| B b Beaſts; 
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Beaſt, with the ſuperfluities of their Concoction, ac. 
cording to their various Mixtures, Compoſitions and He } 
Temperatures, ſome become the charming Object 

of the fight, others afford moſt pleaſing Perfumes and 
wholſom Medicaments for the ſuccour and relief of 
Mankind, while others are wrought and hallow'd to 
ſend forth thoſe pleaſing ſounds that raviſh even the 
Soul it ſelf with the Reflections of her conceal d Beau- 
ties and Concinnities. And for this reaſon it was that 
Zeno the Citizen encourag d and perſwaded Youthto 
frequent the Theaters, there to obſerve the Variety 
of melodious ſounds that proceeded from Horns or 
Cornets, Wooden Ho- boys, Flutes and Reeds, or any 
other Muſical Inſtruments, to which the Contrivance 
of Art had rightly apply'd the Reaſon of Number 
and Proportion. Not that we will here maintain 
with the Pythagoreans that all things reſemble Num- 
ber, for that requires a long diſcourſe to prove it. 
But where mutual Society and Sympathy ariſes from 
Diſcord and Diſſimilitude, that the Cauſe of this is 
Moderation and Order, was a thing not conceal'd I ( 
from the leſs ſtudious Poets; who therefore to Per- gte 
ſons full of Humanity, ſweet of Diſpoſition, and 
friendly, gave the Epithet of evenly concinnated : On I ch 
the other ſide, Men of rugged and malicious Diſpo- 1 H 
ſitions they call'd Un-evenly Temper d, as if Enmity and Iſl fe 
Diſcord were nothing but a ſort of a Diſproportion. 


For this reaſon, He who writes Pindaruss Elegy gives I f 
him this Encomium. 


80 
—— So were hi Manners fram d, oh 
That Strangers ſtill his ſweet demeanour fam'd ; | 5 


To all Domeſtic bonn a Friend ſo true, 
That they that knew him only, Friendſhip knew. 


The Poets plainly hence inferring Complacency 
of Humour and the Aptitude of a Perſon to fit him- 
ſelf to all tempers to be an Excellency aſpiring to 
Vertue itſelf. Which Pindarus himſelf alſo teſtifies 
ſpeaking of Alcimedon. | 5 
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He fears not Orcus nor the ee Niebr, 
Ihe acts in Conſonance with Truth and Right, 


Nor muſt we believe that the Theologiſts, who were 
the moſt antient Philoſophers, order'd the Pictures 
and Statues of the Gods to be made with Mufical 
Inſtruments in their Hands, as if they thought the 
Gods no better then Pipers or Harpers, but to ſigni- 
fie that nothing ſo much denoted the ſtructure of the 
World to be the Maſter-piece of a God, as the Order 
and Sympathy of the Creation. | 

Now then as it would be abſurd and ridiculous 
for any Man to ſearch for Seſquiterces, Seſquialter and 
Duples in the Neck or Belly or Sides of a Lute or 
Harp ( though every one of theſe muſt alſo be al- 
lowed their Symmetry of length and thickneſs) the 
Harmony and Proportion of Concords being to be 
ſought for the ſound ; ſo tis moſt 7 that the 
Bodies of the Stars, the diſtances of Spheres, and the 
ſwiftneſs of the Motions and Revolutions, as In- 
ſtrumental Organs, have their ſundry Proportions as 
well one to another, as to the whole Fabric, though 
the Meaſure of the quantity be unknown to us. 
However we are to imagin that the Principle Ef- 
fect and Efficacy of theſe Numbers and Proportions, 
which the ſupream Architect made Uſe of, is that 
ſame Agreement, Harmony and Conſent of the 
Soul with it ſelf, by means of which Numbers ſhe 


repleniſh'd the Heavens themſelves, when ſhe came 


to actuate and perform her Office there, with fg 
many infinite Beauties; and governs the Earth b 

vertue of the ſeveral Seaſons, and other Altera» 
tions wiſely and artificially meaſurd and varyed 
as to Mixture and Temperature, as well for the 
Generation as Preſervation of all Terreſtrial Pro- 
ductions. | 
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me 


That 4 Philoſopher ought chiefly to Converſe with 
great MEN. 


Tranſlated from the Greek of Plutarch by Knight], 
Chetwood. 


This 15 Diſcourſe was wrote againſt an ill bred ſi; 
of Philoſophers, who neither would take the charge of 
Education of great Perſons themſelves, nor would ſuffe 

others to do it, tho the Author ſeems here only to vin- 
dicate his Friend, it is in Truth an Apology for himſelf, 
who bred up an Emperor, and ſpent moſt part of hi 
time (to good purpoſe) in the greateſt Court in the 

World: This and ſeveral other of his moral Diſcourſes 

' ſeems to be haſtily dittated, ſo that there is no great 
choice in his Words or mealure in his Periods, or ſtrict 
method in the whole : However the Treaſure of ancient 
Learning and good Sence , which is to be found in him, 

as it was frequently made uſe of by the moſt Eloquen © vi 
Greek Fathers ; ſo is it ſufficient to recommend his 
works to all Lovers of Learning and good Manners. 

T H E Reſolution which you have taken to enter 

| into the Friendſhip and Familiarity of Soranar, 

that by the frequent opportunities of converſing with | 
| him, you may cultivate and improve a Soil, which || ? 
| gives ſuch early promiſes of a 5 Harveſt, is an 

undertaking which will not only oblige his Relations 1 
and Friends, but redound very much to the advan- 
tage of the Public; and ( notwithſtanding the Pee- 
viſh Cenſures of ſome Moroſe or Ignorant People) 
it is ſo far from being an argument of an aſpiring 

and yain-glorious Temper, that it ſhows you to be a 

Lover of Vertue and good Manners, and zealous 

Promoter of the common Intereſt of Mankind. 

; They themſelves are rather to be accuſed of an 

; indirect, but more vehement fort of Ambition, "XY 

wou 
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would not upon any Terms be found in the Compa- 
ny, or ſo much as be ſeen to give a civil ſalute to a 
Perſon of quality. For how unreaſonable would it 
be to enforce a well diſpoſed Young Gentleman, 
and one who needs the direction of a wile Gover- 
nour to ſuch complaints as theſe, I could wiſh that 


inſtead of theſe advantages of Fortune, this Title and 


this Eſtate to which I was born, that I had been the 
Son of ſome Scriver or pitiful Mechanic, that L 
might like them, have the Coverſation of ſuch a 
Man as Socrates, enjoy his Company, and hear his 
inſtructive Leſſons of Morality. 

So far Jam ſure was an excellent 
Philoſopher from being of their hu- Arifts of 
movr, that when he was cenſured ©. 
for expoſing and proſtituting the 
Dignity of Philoſophy, by his freedom toall comers, 
he anſwered, That he could wiſh that Nature had given 
umdetſtanding to wild Beaſts, that they too might be capa- 
ble of being his Hearers. Shall we then deny that Pri- 
vilege toMen of Intereſt and Power,which this good 
Man would have. communicated (if it had been poſ- 
ſible) to the brnit Beaſts ? But theſe Men have taken 
a falſe notion of Philoſophy, they make it muchlike 
the Art of Statuary, whoſe buſineſs it is to carve out 
a liveleſs Image, in the moſt exact figure and pro- 
portions, and then to raiſe it upon its pedeſtal, where 
it is to continue for ever; the true Philoſophy is of a 
quite different nature, it is a ſpring and principle of 
Motion wherever it comes; it makes Men active and 
induſtrious, it ſets. every heel and faculty a going, 
it ſtores our Minds with axioms and rules, by whic 
to make a ſound Judgment, it determines the Vil to 
the choice of what is honourable and juſt ; and it 
wings all our faculties to the ſwifteſt Proſecution of 
it. It is accompanied with an Elevation and Noble- 


neſs of mihd, joined with a coolneſs and foweetneſs of 


Behaviour? Back'd with a becoming aſſurance and in- 
flexible reſolution. And from this diffuſiveneſs of the 
Bb 3 Nature 
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Nature of good, it follows that the beſt and moſt Ff. 
compliſhed Men are inclined to converſe with perſons 
of Ls higheſt condition. Indeed a Phyſician, if he 
have any good nature and ſenſe of honour, would 
be more ready to cure an Eye which 1s to ſee and 
watch for a great many thouſands, than that of a pri. 
vate Perſon ; how much more then ought a Philoſo. 
pher to form and faſhion,to rectifie and cure the Sou 
of ſuch an one, who is (if I may fo expreſs it) to in. 
form the Body Politic? Who is. to think and under. 
ſtand for ſo many others, to be in a great meaſure 


the Rule of Re:ſon, the Standard of Law, and Modelo ©” 
Behaviour, by which all the reſt will ſquare and di- 
rect their Actions? Suppoſe a Man to have a Talent MW '” 
at finding out Springs, and contriving of aquzduds WM 5* 
(a piece of skill for which Hercules and other of the _ 


Ancients are much celebrated in Hiſtory) ſurely he 
could not ſo ſatisfactorily employ himſelf in ſinking 
a Well, or deriving Water to ſome private Seat, o 
contemptible Cottage, as to ſupply Conduits to ſome 8 
Fair and populous City, to relieve an Army juſt peri- n 
ſhing with thirſt, or to refreſh and adorn with Fo- 
tains and cool Streams, the beautiful Gardens of ſome Ml © 
Glorious Monarch. There is a paſſage of Homer very d 
pertinent to this purpoſe, in which he calls Minn 
aide tua aeg, Which as Plato interprets it, ſignifies, 
the Diſciple and Companion of Jupiter, it were beneath 
tus Dignity indeed to teach private Men, ſuch a 
care only for a Family, or indulge their uſeleſs Spe- 
culations ; but Kings are Scholars worthy the Tuition of 
a God. Who when they are well adviſed, juſt, good, 
and pp never fail to procure the peace 
and proſperity of all their Subjects. The Naturaliſts 
tell us, that the Eryngium or Eryngo hath ſuch a pro- 
perty with it, that if one of the Flock do but taſte it, 
all the reſt will ſtand ſtock ſtill in the ſame place, till 
the Shepherd hath taken it out of its mouth. herber 
this be true or no, it is manifeſt by experience, that By 
. - Effiu- 


LY. ED nr £7. ft M9 
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Effluvias of Power (the actions and : 
examples of great Men) have ſuch a d N u- 
be piercing and aſſmulating quality, that Mawes. 
ula MY fire it ſelf ſcarce excels them in Acti- 

ina vity. The effects of Philoſophy indeed are different 
pri. according to the difference of inclinations in Men, 
ſo. if indeed it lights on ſuch a one who loves a dull 


ou and inactive ſort of life, that makes himſelf the Cen- 


ter, and the little conveniences of life, the Circumfe- 
er. MW 1::c2 of all his thoughts, ſuch a one does Contract the 
are Sphere of her Activity, ſo that having only made eaſie 
1 and comfortable the life of a ſingle Perſon, it fails 
di. and dies with him; but when it finds a Man of a ru- 
en g Genius, one fitted for Converſation, and able to 
& WM grapple with the difficulties of publick buſineſs, if it 
the once poſſeſs him with principles of 

be Honeſty, Honour and Religion, this Man 321914518. 

no Ml £2kes a compendious method, by do- 

or ing good to one, to oblige a great part of mankind. 
me Such was the effect of Anaxagoras his Converſation 
ri. Vith Pericles, Plato's with Dion, and of Pythagoras with 
the principal Stateſmen of all Ttaly. Plato himſelf 
ne cook a Voyage when he had the concern of an expe- 
dition lying upon him, to ſee and hear Atbenodorus, 
and Scipio ſent for Panetius, when he x | 
was Commiſſioned by the Senate to 


As Poſidonitus 
obſerves. 


ch cake a Survey of the manners of the | 
«WM Juſtice or Injuſtice, which was practiced in thei 
e. Provinces ; and what a pretty fort of return Would 
ic have been in Panetius to ſend word back 
, if indeed you were in a private Capacity, Jobu a 


Nokes, or Fack a Stiles, that had a mind to get in 
ſome obſcure Corner or Cell, to ſtate Caſes and re- 
ſolve Syllogiſms, I ſhould very gladly have accepted 
your Invitation, but now becwuſe you are the Son of 
Paulus e Amilius, twice"Conſul and Grandſon of that 
Scipio, who was ſurnamed from his Conqueſt of Han- 
nibal and Afric, I cannot with honour hold any Con- 
verfation with you. 
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372 Philoſophers to converſe with great Mien. Vol. I. 
The Objection which they bring from the two 
1 * kinds of Diſcourſe, one of which ;; 
Eee d nad, mental, the other expreſs d in word 
bn hy I interpretative of the former, toge. 
ew ther with the Poetical Trapping 
which belong to the Diſtinction, are fo ſtale and ye. 
dantical, that they are beſt anſwered by laughter o 
filenee ; however thus much ſhall be ſaid, that the 
end of them both is to keep our Minds in the fi 
lace in a good and even Compolure, and next ty 
eep up a good Correſpondence with others; for he 
that hath attained to Vertue by the Methods of Phi. 
loſophy, hath his Mind all in Tune and good Tem. 
er; he is not ſtruck wirh thoſe Reproaches of Con. 
cience, which cauſe the acuteſt Senſe of Pain, and 
are the natural Puniſhments of our Follies ; but he 
enjoys (the great Prerogative of a good) to be alway; 
eaſic and in amity with himſelf. 


No factious luſts, Reaſons juſt Power controul, 
Nor kindle Civil Diſcord in his Soul. 


His Paſſion does not ſtand in defiance to his rea- 
ſon, nor do his Reaſonings croſs and thwart one thei 
other, but he is always conſiſtent to himſelf ; the ve- 
ry Joys of wicked Men are tumultuary and confus d, 
like thoſe who dwell in the Borders of two great 
Empires at variance, always inſecure, and in perpe- 
tual Alarms; whilſt a good Man enjoys an uninter- 
rupted Peace and Serenity of mind, which excels the 
other not only in duration, but in Senſe of pleaſurcÞi 
too. As for the other fort of Reaſon, that which con- 
fiſts in expreſſion of itſelt to others, Pindar ſays very 
well, that it was not mercenary in old time, nor in- 
deed is it ſo now, but by the baſneſs and ambition 
of a few is made uſe of to ſerve their poor ſecular 
Intereſts ;'for if the Poets repreſent Niuus her ſelf as 
much offended with thoſe, who make a Trade and 
Traffick of the Paſſion of Love; how much more 
reaſonably may we {ſuppoſe that Urania and Clio and 

* a C FM 


D 


Caliope have an inde tion againſt thoſe who ſet 
Learning and Philoſophy to ſale? Certainly the 
gifts and endowments of the Muſes ought much ra- 
ther to be priviledged from ſuch mean conſiderations, 
if indeed ſome have made Fame and Repu- 
de. tation one of the ends of their Studies, they uſed it 
of] only as an Inſtrument to get Friends, ſince we find 
the by common obſervation that Men only praiſe them 
r hom they love; if they ſought its own praiſe, they 

to were as much miſtaken as Ixion, when he embraced a 
be Cloud inftead of Juno; for there is nothing ſo fleet- 


hing, ſo changeable and inconſtant as popular ap- 
m. plauſe, it is but a pompous ſhadow, and hath no man- 
on. ner of ſolidity and duration in it; but a wiſe Man 


tit he deſign to engage in buſineſs and matters of State, 
he will ſo far aim at Fame and Popularity, as that he 
ay may be better enabled to benefit others ; for it is a 


who are diſaſtected to our perſons. It is the good o- 
pinion Men have of us, which diſpoſes Men to give 
credit to our Doctrin: As Light is a greater good to 


ea: thoſe who ſee others by it, than to thoſe who onl 

the are ſeen: So is Honour of a greater benefit to thoſe 
ve- who know how to uſe it, than to thoſe who are 
1% careleſs or inſenſible of it. But even ſucha one who 


withdraws himſelf from the noiſe of the World, who 
loves privacy, and indulges his own thoughts, will 
ſhow that reſpect to the good word of the People, as 
Hippolytus did to Venus, though he abſtain from her 
Myſteries, he will pay his Devotions at a Diſtance, but 


with gladneſs the commendations of vertuous Men 
like himſelf; he will neither engage him in a reſtleſs 
purſuit of Wealth, Intereſt or Honour, nor will he 
on the other hand be ſo ruſtick and inſenſible as to 
refuſe them in a moderate degree, when they fairly 
come in his way; in like manner he will not court 
and follow handſom and beautiful Youth, but will 
rather chooſe ſuch who are of a teachable Diſpoſition, 
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difficult and very unpleaſant Task to do good to thoſe 


he will not be ſo Cynical and ſullen, as not to hear 
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of a gentile behavior and Lovers of Learning: The 


Charms and Graces of Youth will not make a Philo- 
ſopher ſhy of their Converſation, when the endow. 
ments of their minds are anſwerable to the Features 
of their Bodies ; the caſe is the ſame when greatneſs 


of place and fortune concur with a well difpos'd 


mind in the ſame Perſon, he will not therefore for- 
bear loving and reſpecting them, nor be afraid of the 
name of a Courticr, nor think it a Curſe that ſu At- 
tendance and Dependance ſhould be his Fate. 


Thoſe who chaſt Venus gifts profanely fly, 
Were born unlovely, unlamented dye. 


The application is eaſie to the matter in hand. 

A Philoſopher therefore, tho of a retir'd humour, 
will be thus affected; but. ſuch a one who generouſly 
deſigns his ſtudies for the public Advantage, will 
chearfully embrace their advances of Friendſhip, will 
hear, as well as be heard ; lay aſide his Scholaſtical 
Terms and Diſtinctions, nor confound his Novices 
with the barbarous ſound of Baralypton. 


I plow the ſpacious Berecynthian fields, 


Says one boaſtingly in the Poet; the fame Man, if 
he were as much a Lover of Mankind, as of Huſ- 
bandry, would much rather beſtow his Pains on ſuch 
à Farm, the Fruits of which would ſerve a great 
number, then to be always drefling the Olive-yard 
of ſome Cynical Malecontent, which when all was done 
would ſcarce yield oyl enough to dreſs a Salad, or 
to ſupply his Lamp in the long Winter Evenings. Epi- 
curus himſelf, who places happineſs in the profoun- 
deſt quiet, and ſluggiſh inacktvity, as the only ſecure 
harbour from the ſtorms ot this troubleſom World, 

. could not but confeſs *that it is both 
ame words with znore noble and 1 to do, than to 
thoſe of our S- receive a kindneſs ; for there is nothing 


viour, It is more which produces ſo human and genuin 
ide ro give a fort of pleaſure, as that of doing 
good, 
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good; he who firſt gave the Name than ro receiver 
to the three Graces, well underſtood 5 1 * 12 
this, for "I all ſignifie 4 Delectation en, 83 
and Jay. his is ſo evidently true, out practiſing 
that we all receive good turns blu- ſome of the Ma- 
ſhing, and with ſome confuſion, ay. of Chriſtie. 
but we are always gay and well f lie, tu 
pleaſed, when we are conferring phroſyne and Tha- 
one. lia. 
If then it is ſo pleaſant to do good to a few, how 
are their Hearts dilated with Joy, who are Benefattors 
to whole Cities, Provinces and Kingdoms! And ſuch 
Benefactors are they who inſtil good Principles into 
thoſe, upon whom ſo many Millions do depend: On 
the other hand, thoſe who debauch the minds of 
great Men, as Sycophants, falſe Informers and Flatterers 
worſe than both, manifeſtly do, are the Center of all 
the Curſes of a Nation, as Men who do not only in- 
fuſe deadly poyſon into the Ceſern of a private Houſe, 
but into the public Springs of which ſo many Thou- 
ſands are to Drink. The People therefore thoughr 
it ſufficient puniſhment for the hangers on of Calliar, 
to have that biting Poet Eupolis expoſe them in his 
Comedies: But as for the Favorites of thoſe execra- 
ble Tyrants, Apollodor:rs, Phalaris and Dionyſius, they 
rack'd them, they flead them ative, they roaſted them 
in flow Fires, they looked on them as the very Peſts 
of Society and Diſgraces of Human Nature; for to de- 
bauch a ſimple Perſon is indeed an ill thing, but 0 
corrupt a Prince u an infinite Miſchief : In like manner, 
he who inſtructs an ordinary Man,makes him to paſs 
his life decently and with comfort, but he who in- 
ſtructs a Prince, by correcting his errors, and clearing 
his underſtanding, is a Philofopher for the public, by re- 
ctifying the very mould and model by which whole 
Nations are form'd and regulated. It is the cuſtom of 
all Nations to pay a peculiar honour and deference 
to their Prieſts, and the reaſon of it is, becauſe they 
do not only pray for good things for themſelves, 
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their own Families and Friends, but for hole Com- 
munities, for the whole ſtate of Mankind, yet we are 
not ſo fond as to think that the Prieſts make the 
Gods givers of good things, or inſpire a Vein of Bene- 
ficence into them, but only make their ſupplications 
to a being, which of its ſelf is inclinable to anſwer 
their requeſts; but in this a good Tutor hath the 
privilege above the Prieſts, he effectually renders a 
Prince more diſpoſed to actions of Juſtice, of Mode- 
ration and Mercy; and therefore hath a greater ſa- 
tisfaction of mind, when he reflects upon it. 5 

For my own part, I cannot but think, that an or- 
dinary Mechanick, for inſtance, a Maker of Muſical 
Inſtruments, would be much more attentive and plea- 
ſed at his work, if his Harp were to be touched by the 
famous Amebion, and in his hand to ſerve for the Buil- 
cer of Thebes, or it that Thaletus the Candidate had be- 


ſpoke it, who was ſo great a Maſter, that by the force 


of his Muſick he pacified a popular tumult amon 
the Locedæememians. A good natured Shipwright would 
ply his work more heartily, it he were to make the 
Steerage for the Admiral Galley of Themiſtocles,when he 
fought for the liberty of Greece, or of Pompey, when 
he went on his expedition againſt the Pirates; what 
exſlacy of delight then mutt a Philoſopher be in, 
when he reflects, that his Scholar is a Man of Autho- 
rity, a Prince or great Potentate, that he is employ d 
in ſo publick a work, giving Laws to him who is to 
give Laws to a whole Nation, who is to puniſh Vice, 
and to reward the Vertuous with Riches and Honour? 
The Builder of the Argo certainly would have been 
mightily pleaſed, if he had known what Noble Mari- 
ners were to row in his Ship, and that at laſt fhe 
thould be Tranſlated into Heaven; and a Smith would 
not be half ſo much pleaſed to make the Iron-work 
for a Coach, as to beat out the Plates on which So- 
ions Laws were to be engrav'd. In like manner the 
Diſcourſes and Rules of Philoſophy, being once deeply 
itamp'd and imprinted on the minds of great Perſo- 
| nages, 
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nages, will ſtick ſo cloſe, that the Prince ſhall ſeem 


no other then "+ nag Incarnate, and Animated Law : 
This was the Deſign of Plato's Voyage into Sicily, he 
hoped that the Lectures of his Philoſophy would 
ſerve for Laws to Dionyſius, and bring his affairs again 
into a good poſture : But the Soul of that unfortu- 
nate Prince was like Paper Scribled all over with the 
Characters of Vice, its piercing and corroding quali- 
ty had fained quite through, and ſunk into the ve- 
ry ſubſtance of his Soul: In ſuch Caſes it is the beſt 
courle to give them over betimes ; for it is a great 
Truth, that Vice hath its certain Period, after cb it 
becomes deſperate and incurable. 5 
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A Diſcourſe Concerning Socrates his Pæmon. 


Done into Engliſh by Mr. Creech. 


Arian Heard lately, Cephiſſas, a neat ſaying 
of a Painter comprized in a ſimilitude 
upon thoſe that came to view his Pictures; for he 
ſaid, The ignorant and unskilful were like thoſe that ſalu- 
ted a whole Company together; but the Curious and Know- 
ing, like thoſe that Complemented each ſingle perſon ;_ for 
the former take no exact, but only one general view of the 
performance; but thoſe that with judgment examin part 
by part, take notice of every ſtroak that x either well or ill 
done in the whole Picture: The duller and lazy fort are 
abundantly ſatisfied with a ſhort account, and up- 
ſhot of any buſineſs : But he that is of a generous 
and noble temper, that is fitted to be a ſpectator of 
Virtue, as of a curious piece of Art, is more deligh- 
red with the particulars : For upon a general view, 
much of Fortune is diſcovered ; but when the parti- 
culars are Examined, then appear the Art and Con- 
trivance ; the boldneſs in conquering intervening 
Accidents, and the reaſon that was mixt with, an! 


tempered the heat and fury of the undertakers: Sup- 
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378 A Diſcourſe concerning Socrates - Dxmon. Vol. II. 
poſe us to be of this ſort, and give us an account of 
the whole deſign, how from that very beginning 
twas carry'd on, what company you kept, and what 
particular Diſcourſe you had that day : A thing fo 
much deſired, that I proteſt I would willingly go to 
Thebes to be inform'd, did not the Athenians already 
ſuſpe& me to lean too much to the Bæotian Intereſt, 
Cephifias. Indeed Archidamus, your kind eagerneſs 
after this ſtory is ſo obliging, that, ſetting aſide all 
other buſineſs, I ſhould have come on purpoſe to give 
ou a relation: But ſince I am now come upon an 
Embaſſy, and have nothing to do till I receive an An- 
{wer to my Memorial, to be uncivil, and not ſatis- 
ly the requeſt of an obliging Friend, would revive 
the old reproach that hath been caſt upon the Bz«- 
tians for moroſe ſullenneſs and hating good Diſ- 
courſe, a reproach which began to die in Socrates his 
time: But as for the reſt of the Company, pray Sir, 
are they at leiſure to hear ſuch a ſtory, for I muſt 
be very long, ſince you injoyn me to add the parti- 
cular Diſcourſes that paſt between us. 
A. You don't know the Men, Cephiſias, tho' they 
are worthy your acquaintance ; Men of good Fami- 
lies, and no Enemies to you: This is Lyſitheides Thra- 


ſibulus's Nephew ; this Timotheus the Son of Conon; 


theſe Archin's Sons; and all the reſt my very good 
acquaintance, ſo that you need not doubt a favoura- 
ble, and obliging Audience. 

C. Very well; but where ſhall I begin the ſtory, 
how much of theſe Affairs are you acquainted with 
W wy, 

A. We know, Cepbiſias, how matters ſtood at The- 
bes before the Exiles returned, viz. How Archias,Le- 
ontidas, and their Aſſociates, having perſwaded Phæ- 
bidas the Spartan in the time of Peace to ſurprize 
that Caſtle, baniſhed ſome of the Citizens, others 
they aw'd, took the Power into their own Hands, 
and Tyranniz'd againſt all Equity and Law : We 
underſtanding Aelens and Pelopidas's Deſigns, having 

(as 
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(as you know) entertain d, and ever ſince they were 
baniſhed, converſt with them: We know likewiſe 
that the Spartans fined Phæbidas for taking the Cadmea, 
and in their expedition to Olynthus caſhier him ; 
but ſent a ſtronger Gariſon and Ly/moridas and two 
more to command the Caftle : And farther, that 
I/menias preſently after his Tryal was baſely mur- 
derd : For Gordidus wrote conſtantly to the Exiles, 
and ſent them all the News; ſo that you have no- 
thing to do but only to inform us in the particulars 
of your Friends return, and the ſeizing of the Ty- 
rants, 

C. In thoſe days, Archidamas, all that were con- 
cerned in the Deſign, as often as our buſineſs requi- 
red, uſed to meet at Simmias's Houſe, who then lay 
lame of a blow upon his Shin : This we covered 
with a pretence of meeting for Improvement, and 
Philoſophical Diſcourſe, and, to rake off all ſuſpi- 
cion, many times invited Archias and Leontidas, who 
were not altogether averſe to ſuch Converſation : 
Beſides, Simmias having been a long time abroad, 
and converſant with different Nations, was latel 
returned to Thebes, full of all ſorts of Stories and 
ſtrange Relations: To him Archias, when free from 
buſineſs, would reſort with the Youth of Thebes, and 
ſir and hear with a great deal of delight; being bet- 
ter pleaſed ro fee us mind Philoſophy and Learning, 
than their illegal Actions: Now the ſame day, in 
which it was about Night agreed that the Exiles 
ſhould come privately to Town, a Meſſenger whom 
none of us all but Charon knew, came from them by 
Pherenicus's Order, and told us, That twebve the youn- 
geſt of the Exiles were now hunting on the Mountain Cy- 
tharon, and deſigned to come at night ; and that he was 
{ent to deliver this, and know in whoſe Houſe they ſhould 
»e received ; that as ſeon as they entred they might go di- 
iy hither ? This ſtartling us, Charon put an end to 
gur donbts by offering to receive them in his 
Houſe: With this Anſwer the Meſſenger returned; 
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but Theocritus the Sooth-ſayer graſping me by the 
Hand, and looking on Charon that went juſt before 
us, ſaid, Thar Charon, Cephiſias, & no Philoſopher, nur 
ſo general, nor ſo acute a Scholar as thy Brother Epami- 
nondas, and yet you ſee that nature leading him, under 
the direct ion of the Law, to noble Actions, he willingly 
ventures on the greateſt danger for the benefit of his Coun- 
try ; but Epaminondas, who knows more of Vertue than 
any of the Bæotians, x dull and unattive ; and tho oppor- 
timity preſents, tho there cannot be a fairer occaſion, and 
h hes fitted to embrace it yet he refuſeth to joyn, and will 
not make one in this generous attempt. And I reply d, 
Couragiocus Theocritus, e do, what upon mature deli- 


beration we have approved ; but Epaminondas being of 


a contrary opinion, and thinking it better not to take this 
courſe, rationally complies with his Fudgment, whilſt he 
refuſeth to meddle in thoſe matters which his Reaſon upon 
our deſire cannot approve ; and to which his Nature « a- 
verſe, Nor can I think it prudent to force a Phyſi- 
cian to uſe a Cupping-glaſs and Lance, that promi- 
ſeth to cure the diſeaſe without them. hat (ſaid 
Theocritus,) doth he not approve of our method? No, I 
reply'd, he would have no.Citizen put to death without a 
Tryal at Law ; but if we would endeavour to free our 
Country without Slaughter and Bloodſhed, none would more 
readily comply ; but ſince we ſlight his Reaſons, and follow 
our own Courſe, he deſires to be excuſed, to be guiltleſs of 
the Blood and Slaughter of his Citizens; and to be permit- 
ted to watch an opportunity when he might deliver hit 
Country according to equity and right: For this action may 

o too far; Pherenicus, tu true, and Pelopidas may 
aſſault the bad Men, and the Oppreſſors of the People ; but 
Eumolpidas and Samiades, Men of extraordinary beat 


and violence, prevailing in the night, will hardly ſheath 


their Swords till they have filled the whole City with Slaugh- 


ter, and cut in pieces many of the chief Men. This Diſ- 


courſe of mine to Theocritzs, Anaidorus overhearing 
(for he was juſt by) bad us be cautious, tor Archias 
with Ly/anoridas the Spartan were coming from the 

Caſtle 
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Caſtle directly towards us: Upon this advice we leſt 
off, and Archias calling Theocritus aſide, together with 
Iyſamoridas, privately diſcours d him a long while, ſo 
that we were very much afraid, leſt they had ſome 
ſuſpicion or notice of our deſign, and examined Theo- 
critzs about it: In the mean time Phyllidas, (Archida- 
mus, you know him) who was then Secretary to 
Archias the General, who knew of the Exiles com- 
ing, and was one of the Aſſociates, taking me by the 
Hand, as he uſed to do, before the Company found 
fault with the late exerciſes and wreſtling he had 
ſeen; but afterwards leading me aſide, he enquired 
after the Exiles, and ask'd whether they were re- 
{oly'd to be punctual at the day. And upon my aſ- 
luring that they were, then he reply d, I have very 
luckily provided a Feaſt to day to treat Archedas, 
make him drunk, and then deliver him an eaſie prey 
to the Invaders: Excellently contriv'd Phyllidas, ſaid 
I, and prithee endeavour to draw all, or moſt of our 
Enemies together: That, ſaid he, is very hard, nay, 
racher impoſſible: For Archias being in hopes of the 
Company of ſome Noblewomen there,will not yield 
that Leontidas ſhould be preſent, ſo that *ewill be ne- 
coſſary to divide the Aſſociates into two Companies, 
that we might ſurprize both the Houſes : For Archias 
and Leontidas being taken off, I ſuppoſe the others 
will preſently fly, or ſtaying make no ſtir, being ve- 
ry well fatisfy'd if they can be permitted to be fafe 
and quiet: So, ſaid I, we will order it; but about 
what, F wonder, are they diſcourſing with Theccritus ? 
And Phillidas reply'd, I cannot certainly tell, but I 
have heard that ſome Omens and Oracles portend 
great Diſaſters and Calamities to Sparta; ail per- 
haps they conſult him about thoſe matters: 7h:ocritus 
had juſt left them, when Phidolaus the Haliartian 
meeting us, ſaid, Simmias would have you ſtay here 
W little while, for he is interceding with Leontidas 
tor AmpLithens, and begs that inſtead of dying, ac- 
cording to che ſentence, he might be baniſh'd: Well 
C's ſaid 
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ſaid Theocritus, this happens very opportunely, for ] 
had a mind to ask what was ſeen, and what found 
in Al:mena's Tomb lately open d amongſt you, fo; 

erhaps, Sir, you was preſent when Ageſilaus ſent to 
Fi the Relicks to Sparta: And Phidolaus reply d, 
indeed I was not preſent at the opening ofthe Grave, 
for I was not delegated, being extreamly concern, 
and very angry with my fellow Citizens for per- 
mitting it to be done , there was found ſome relic; 
of a Body, a ſmall brazen Bracelet, and two earthen 
Pipkins full of earth, which now by length of time 
was grown very hard and petrify d; upon the Mo- 
nument there was a Brazen Plate full of ſtrange, 
becauſe very ancient, Letters ; for though, when 
the Plate was waſh'd, all the ſtrokes were very eaſi- 


1 perceived, yet no body could make any thing oi 
t 


em; for they were a particular, barbarous and 
very like the Ag * Character: And therefore 
Ageſilaus (as the Story goes) ſent a Tranſcript of 
them to the King of-«gyp:, deſiring him to ſhew 
them to the Prieſts, and 1t they underſtood them, to 
ſend him the meaning and interpretation: But per- 
haps in this matter Simmias can inform us, for at 
that time he ſtudied their Philoſophy, and frequent- 
ly convers'd with the Prieſts upon that account : 
The Haliartii believe the great ſcarcity, and over- 
flowing of the Pool that follow'd, were not effects 
of chance, but a particular Judgment upon them for 
permitting the Grave to be opened: And Theocritus, 
aſter a little pauſe, ſaid, nay, there ſeem ſome Judg- 
ments to hang over the Lacedemonians themſelves, as 
thoſe Omens about which Lyſaneridas juſt now diſ- 
cours'd me, portend : And now he is gone to Hali- 
artus to fill up the Grave again, and as the Oracle 
directs, to make ſome oblations to Alemena and Aleus, 
but who this Aleus is, he cannot tell: And as ſoon 
as he returns, he muſt endeavour to find the Sepul- 
chre of Dirce, which not one of the Thebans them- 
ſelves, beſides the Captains of the Horſe, aa 
or 
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for he that goes out of his Office, leads his Succeſſor 
to the place alone, and in the dark, there they offer 
ſome Sacrifices, but without fire, and leaving no 
mark behind 'em, ſeparate from one another, and come 
home again in the dark: So that I believe, Philodaus, 
twill be no eaſie matter for him to diſcover it; For 
moſt of thoſe that have been duly elected to that 
Office, are now in Exile, nay, all beſides Gorgidas 
and Plato, and they will never ask thoſe, for they 
are afraid of them : And our preſent Officers are in- 
reſted in the Caſtle with the Spear only, and the 
Seal ; but know nothing of the Tomb, and cannot 
direct him: Whilſt Theocritus was ſpeaking; Leonti- 
das and his Friends went out, and we going in, ſa- 
luted Simmias, fitting upon his Couch, and ve 

much troubled, becauſe his Petition was deny'd: He 
looking up upon us, cry'd out, Good God! The ſavage 
barbarity of theſe Men ! And was it not an excellent 
remark of Thales, who when his Friends ask'd him, 
upon his return from his long Travels, What ſtrange 
news he brought bome, reply d, I have ſeen a Tyrant an 
d Man: For even he that hath received no particular 
injury, yet diſliking their ſtiff Pride and haughty Carriage, 
becomes an Enemy to all lawleſs and unaccountable Pow- 
ers : But Heaven perhaps will take theſe things into con- 
/ideration : But, Cephiſias, do you know that ſtranger 
that came lately hither, and who be 5? And J reply d, 
I do not know whom you mean; Why, faid he, Leonti- 
das told me that there vas a Mam at night ſeen to riſe out 
of Lyſias his Tomb, with a great many Carriages, and 4 
lung train of Attendants, and that he had lodg d there all 
Night upon Beds made of leaves and beughs ; for the next 
morning ſuch were diſcovered there, with ſome relicks of 
burnt Sacrifices, and ſome Milk-Oblations ; and that in 
the morning he enquir d of every one he met, here Po- 
lymny's Sons lid? I wonder, ſaid I, who rig, for by 
your deſcription I gueſs him to be no mean Aan: Well, ſaid 
Phidolaus, when he come, we will entertain him, 
bur at the preſent, Simmias, if you know any thing 
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more of thoſe Letters about which we were talking, 
pray let's have it; for tis ſaid that the eEgypriay 
Prieſts took into conſideration the writing of a cer- 
tain Table which Ageſilaus had from us, when he 
opened A!cmena's Tomb: As for the Table, reply'q 
Sinmmias, I know nothing of it 5 but Agetoridas the 
Spartan Came to Memphis with Letters from Ageſilaus 
to Conowphis the Prieſt, whilſt I, Plato and Ellopio the 
Preparethian {tudy'd together at his Houſe : He came 
77 order of the King, who enjoyn d Conouphzs, that 
if he underſtood the writing, to ſend him the inter. 
pretation with all ſpeed : And he in three days ſtu- 
dy having collected all the different ſorts of Chara- 
cters that could be found in the old Books, wrote 
back to the King, and likewiſe told us, That the 
writing injoyn'd the Greeks to inſtitute Games in honour 
of the Muſes : That the Charadters were ſuch as were usd 
in the time of Proteus, and that Hercules the Son of 
Amphitryo then learn d them: And that the Gods by this 
admonijhed the Greeks to live peaceably, and at quiet, 
contend in Philoſophy to the honour ef the Muſes, and lay- 
ing aſide their Arms, determine what is right and juſt by 
reaſon and diſcourſe : We then thought that Conouphss 
{poke right, and that opinion was confirm'd, when 
as we were failing from AÆAgypt, about Caria, ſome 
Delians met us, who defir'd Plato, being well skilld 
in Geometry, to ſolve an odd Oracle lately delive- 
red by Apollo: The Oracle was this: Then the De- 
lians, and all the other Greeks ſhould enjoy [ome reſpite 
from their preſent Evils, when they had doubled the Altar 
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at Delos: They not comprehending the meaning of 
the words; after many ridiculous endeavours (for 
each of the ſides being doubled, they {till fram'd a 
body, inſtead of twice, eight times as big) made ap- 
plication to Plato to clear the difficulty: He calling 
to mind what the egyptian had told him, ſaid, That 
the God was merry upon the Greeks, who deſpis d 
Learning; that he ſeverely reflected on their igno- 
cance, and admoniſh'd them to apply themſelves to 
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the deepeſt parts of Geometry ; for this was not to 
be done by a dull ſhort- ſighted intelle&, but one ex- 
actly skilF'd in the natures and properties of Lines; 
it required skill to find the proportion of the two 
middle Lines, by which alone a body of a Cubick 
Figure can be doubled, all its dimenſions being e- 
qually increas d; that Endoxis the Cnidian, or Flico 
the Cyzicenian, might do this for them, but that was 
not the thing deſir d by the God; for by this Ora- 
cle he enjoyn'd all the Gre, to leave off War and 
Contention, and apply themſelves to ſtudy, and by 
Learning andArts moderating thePaſſions, live peace- 
ably with one another, and profit the Community: 
Whilſt Simmias was ſpeaking, my Father Polymm:s 
came in, and fitting down by him, ſaid, Epaminon- 
las deſires you and the reſt of the Company, unlet- 
ſome urgent buſineſs requires your attendance, to 
{tay for him here a little while, deſigning to bring 
you acquainted with this ſtranger, who is a very 
worthy Man, and the deſign upon which he coines, 
is very genteel and honourable : He is a PY ,.? 
of the Italian Set, and comes hither to make ſome 
offerings to old H/ at his Tomb, according to di- 
vers Dreams, and very notable appearances that he 
hath ſeen: He hath brought a good ſum of Money 
with him, and thinks himſelf bound to ſatisfie Eos. 
minondas for keeping Ly/is in his old Age; and is ve- 
ry eager, though we are neither willing, nor defire 
him, to relieve his Poverty: And Simmias glad at 
this News, reply'd, You tell me, Sir, of a wonder- 
ful Man, and worthy Profeſſor of Philoſophy ; but 
why doth he not come directly to us? I think, ſaid 
my Father, he lay all Night at Ly/s his Tomb, and 
therefore Epaminondas hath now led him to I/menias 
to waſh, and when that's done, they will be here: 
For before he came to our Houſe, he lodg'd at the 
Tomb, intending to, take upthe relicks of the Body, 
and tranſport them into rah, if ſome Genius at 
night had not advis d him to forbear: As ſoon as my 
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Father had ended this Diſcourſe, Galaxidorus cry d 
out, Good Gods! How hard a matter is it to find 


a Man pure from Vanity and Superſtition ? For 


ſome are betray'd into thoſe fooleries by their ig- 
norance and weakneſs, others that they may be 
thought extraordinary Men, and favourites of Hea- 
ven, refer all their Actions to ſome Divine admoni- 
tion, pretending Dreams, Viſions and the like ſur- 


prizing fooleries for every thing they do: This me- 


thod indeed is advantageous to thoſe that intend to 
ſettle a Commonwealth, or are forc'd to keep them- 
ſelves up againſt a rude and ungovernable multi- 
tude, for by this bridle of Superſtition the 

might manage and reform the Vulgar, but theſe 
pretences ſeem not only unbecoming FRONT, 
but quite oppoſitz to all thoſe fine promiſes it 
makes , tor chat having promis'd to teach us by rea- 
fon what is good and profiabic, falling back again 
to the Gods as the Viincivles of all our Actions, 
ſeems to deſpiſe reaiun, 4nd Jifgrace that demon- 
ſtration which. is its pecuua: ory ; and relies on 
Dreams and Viſions : In which the worſt of Men 
are oftentimes as happy as the beſt: And therefore 
your Socrates, Simmias, in my opinion follow'd the 
moſt Philoſophical and rational method of inſtru- 
ctions, chooſing that plain and eaſie way as the moſt 
genteel and friendly unto truth, and Ranserig all 
thoſe vain pretences which are as it were the ſmoak 
of Philoſophy, to the Sophiſters of the Age : And 
Theocritus taking him up, fad. What Galaxidorus, and 
hath Melitus perſuadel you that Socrates contemn'd 


all Divine Things, for that was part of his accuſa- 


tion: Divine Things by no means, reply'd Galaxi- 
dorus ; but he having receiv'd from Pythagoras and 
Empedocles, Philoſophy full of Dreams, Fables and 
Superſtitions, and pcitet raving; endeavour'd to 
bring Wiſdom and Things together, and make 
Truth conſiſt with ſober ſenſe: Be it ſo, rejoyned 
Theocritus, but what ſhall we think of Socrates lus 

Damen? 
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Demon ? Was it a meer juggle ? For, in my mind, 
as Homer makes Minerva to ſtand by Ulyſſes in all 
dangers ; ſo the Dæmon joyned to Socrates even from 
his Cradle ſome Viſion to guide him in all the acti- 
ons of his life; which going before him, ſhed a light 
upon hidden and obſcure matters, and ſuch as could 
not be diſcovered by unaſſiſted human underſtand- 
ing; of ſuch things the Dæmon often diſcours'd with 
lim, preſiding over, and by Divine Inſtinct directing 
his Intentions. More and greater things perhaps 
you may learn from Simmias, and other Compani- 
ons of Socrates, but once when I was preſent, as 1 
went to Euthyphron's the Sooth-ſayer, it happened 
Simmias (for you remember it) that Socrates walkt up 
to Androcides his Houſe, all the way asking queſtions, 
and jocoſely perplexing Euthyphron : When ſtanding 
{till upon a ſudden, and perſwading us to do the 
like, he mus d a pretty while, and then turning a- 
bout, walk'd through Trunck-makers ſtreet, calling 
back his Friends that walk'd before him, affirming 
that it was his Dæmons will and admonition: Many 
turn d back, amongſt whom I holding Emhyphron 
was one ; bur ſome of the Youths keeping on the 
ſtraight way, on purpoſe as twere to confute Socra- 
ze: his Demon, took along with them Charillus the 
Piper, who came in my Company to Athens to ſee 
Cebes, Now as they were walking through Gravers- 
rom, near the Guild-hall, a Herd of dirty Swine met 
them, and being too many for the Street, and run- 
ning againſt one another overthrew ſome that could 
not get out of the way, and dirted others; and Cha- 
rillus came home with his Legs and Cloaths very 
dirty ; ſo that now and then in merriment they 
would think on Socrates his Demon, wondring that 
it never forſook the Man, and that Heaven took 
ſuch particular care of him. Then Galaxidorus: And 
do you think, Theceritus, that Socrates his Damon had 
ſome peculiar and extraordinary power? And that 
it was not ſome part of the common neceſſity that 
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by Experience confirmed this Man, and made him 
in all obſcure and in evident matters add ſome 
weight to the reaſon that was on one ſide ? For a, 
one grain doth not incline the Ballance by it ſelf, 
yet added to one of two weights that are of equa] 
poiſe, makes the whole incline to that part ; thus an 
Omen, or the like ſign, tho” of it ſelf too light to 
draw a grave and ſettled reſolution to any Action, 
yet two equal reaſons drawing on either ſide, when 
that is added to one, the doubt together with the 
equality is taken off; ſo that a motion and inclina- 
tion to: the ſide, is preſently produced: Then my Fa- 
ther continuing the Diſcourſe, ſaid, You, your ſelf 
Galaxidorus, have heard a M.garian, who had it from 
Terpſion, ſay, that Socratess Damon was nothing elſe 
but the ſneezing either of himſelf, or others; for 
if another ſncez d either before, behind him, or on 
his Rignt- hand, then he purſued his deſign, and 
went on to Action, but if on the Left-hand, he de- 
ſiſted: One ſort of ſneezing confirmed him whilſt 
deliberating, and not fully reſolved ; another ſtopt 
him when already upon action; but indeed it ſeems 
ſtrange, that if Sneezing was his only Sign, thar 
he ſhould not acquaint his Familiars with it, but 

retend that it was a Demon that encouraged or 
forbad him; for that this ſhould proceed from Va- 
nity or Concett, is not agreeable to the veracity and 
ſimplicity of the Man; for in thoſe we knew him 
to be truly great, and far above the generality of 
Mankind : Nor it likely fo grave and wiſe a Man 
ſhould be diſturbed at a caſual. Sound or Sneezing, 
and upon that account leave off what he was about, 
and give over his premeditated Reſolutions. Beſides 
all, Socrates's refolution ſcenis to be altogether vigo- 
rous and ſteady ; as begu:: upon right Principles and 
mature Judgment : Thus he voluntarily lived poor 
all his life, though he had friends that would have 
878 very glad, and very willing to relieve him; he 


the 
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the diſcouragements he met with ; and at laſt when 
his Friends endeavoured, and very ingeniouſſy con- 
triv'd his eſcape, he would not yield to their intrea- 
ties, but met death with mirth and chearfulneſs, and 
appeared a Man of a ſteady reaſon in the greateſt 
extremity. And ſure theſe are not the Actions of a 
Man, whoſe deſigns when once fixt could be alter- 
ed by an Omen or a Sneeze ; but of one, who by 
ſome more conſiderable guidance and impulſe, is di- 
reed to practiſe things good and excellent: Be- 
ſides, J have heard, that to ſome of his Friends he 
foretold the overthrow of the Athenians in Sicily : 
And before that time, Perilampes the Son of Antipho 
being wounded and taken Priſoner by us in that 
purſuit about Delius, as ſoon as he heard from the 
Ambaſſadors that came from Athens, that Socrates 
with Alcibiadet, and Paches fled by Rhetiſte, and re- 
turned ſaſe; he blam d himſelf very much, and ſome 
of his Friends and Captains of the Companies, who 
together with him were overtaken in their flight 


about Parneth by our Cavalry, and ſlain there, for 


not obeying Socrates his Damon, and retreating that 
way which he led: And this I believe Simmias hath 
heard as well as 1. Yes, reply d Simmias, many 
times, and from many Perſons ; for upon this,Socra- 
res his Damon was very much talkd of at Athens. 
Why then, pray Simmizs, ſaid Phidolaus, ſhall we 
ſuffer Galaxidorus drollingly to degrade fo conſidera- 
ble a Prophetick Spirit into an Omen, or a Sneeze z 
which the Vulgar and Ignorants, tis true, merrily 
aſe about ſmall matters, but when any danger ap- 
pears, then we find that of Euripides verified; 


None near the edge of Swords vill mind ſuch toys : 


To this Galaxidorns rejoyn'd, Sir, if Simmias hath 
heardSocrates himſelt ſpeak any thing about this mat- 
cer, I am very ready to hear it, and not engage 
you; but yet what you and Pohmu have delivered, 

I could 
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J could eaſily demonſtrate to be weak and inſignĩfi- 
cant: For as in Phyſick the Pulſe, or a Whelk are 
themſelves but ſinal things, yet are ſigns of no ſmall 
things to the Phyſicians ; and as the murmuring of 
the Waves, of a Bird, or the driving of a thin 
Clond, are Signs to the Pilot of a ſtormy Heaven, 
2:10 tronbled Sea, thus to a Prophetick Soul, a Sneeze 
Omen, though ſimply conſidered in them- 
9 great matter, yet may be Signs and To- 
den of con derable impending Accidents ; for eve- 
ry Art and *32ncctiakes care to collect many things 
WW n 431.) great from ſmall: And as one that 
doth not know the power of Letters, when he ſees a 
few ill {:apen ſtrokes, would not believe that 2 Man 
Skilled in Letters could read of them the famous 
Barrels of the Ancients, the Riſe of Cities, the Acts 
and Calamities of Kings, and aſſert that ſomethin 

like thoſe matters of which he read, told him the 
particulars, would by this Ignorance ot his, raiſe a 
greet deal of mirth and laughter in the Company : 
So let us conſider, whether or no we our ſelves, be- 
ing altogether ignorant of every ones power of Di- 
vination, by which he gueſſeth at what is to come, 
are not fooliſhly concerned, when tis aſſerted, that 
a wiſe Man by that diſcovers ſome things obſcure 
and inevident in themſelves ; becauſe, forſooth, he 
Himſelf declares that 'tis not a ſneeze or voice, but a 
Demon that leads him on to Action: This, Polymns, 
particularly reſpects you, who cannot but wonder, 
that Socrates, a Man by Meekneſs, Humility and 
Philoſophy exalted above the common rank of Man- 


kind, ſhould not call this Sign atneeze or à voice, if 


it were ſo; but very pretendingly a Demon; when 


on the contrary, I ſhould have wondered if a Man 


fo critical and exact in diſcourſe, and ſo good at 
Names as Socrates, ſhould have ſaid, that it was a 
Sneeze,and not a Dæmon that gave him intimation; 
at much as if any one ſhould ſay, that he is wounded 
by a Dart, and not with a Dart by him that threw 
it; 
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it; for any effect is not the effect of the Inſtrument, 
but of that whoſe the Inſtrument is, and which uſeth 
it to that effect; and a ſign is an Inſtrument, which 
he that conjectures by it, uſeth to that conjecture: 
But as I ſaid before, if Simmias hath any thing about 
this matter, let us quietly attend ; for no doubt he 
muſt have a more perfect knowledge of the thing, 
Content, ſaid Theocritas, but let us firſt ſee who theſe 
are that are coming, for I think I ſee Epaminondas 
bringing in the Sttanger; upon this Motion, looking 
toward the Door, we ſaw Epaminondas with his 
friend 1/menidorzs, Bachylidas and Meliſſus the Muſi- 
cian leading the way, and the Stranger following, a 

an of no mean Preſence ; his Meekneſs and good 
Nature appeared in his Looks, and his Dreſs grave 
and becoming: He being ſeated next Simmias, my 
Brother next me, and the reſt as they pleaſe, and 
all filent ; Simmias ſpeaking to my Brother, ſaid, 
Well Epaminondas, by what name and title muſt I 
ſalute this Stranger, for thoſe are commonly our firſt 


_ Complements, and the beginning of our better ac- 


quaintance ? And my Brother reply'd, his Name, 
Simmias,' is Theanor, by birth he is a Crotonian, a Phi- 
loſopher by profeſſion, no diſgrace to Pythagoras's 
fame, for he hath taken a long Voyage from Italy, 
hither, to evidence by generous Actions his eminent 
Proficiency in that School. And the Stranger ſub- 
joyned, But you, Epaminondas,hinder the performance 
of the beſt Action ; for if 'tis commendable to oblige 
Friends, 'tis not diſcommendable to be obliged ; tor 
4 Benefit requires a Receiver as well as a Giver, by 
both tis perfected, and becomes a good work: For 
he that refuſeth to receive a Favour, as a Ball that's 
ſtruck fairly to him, diſgraceth it by letting it fall 
ſhort of the deſign d mark; and what mark are we 


ſo much pleaſed to hit, or vexed to mils, as our 


kind intentions of obliging a Perſon that deſerves 
a favour ? Tis true, when the Mark is fix d, he that 
miſſeth can blame no body but himſelf, but he that 
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refuſeth or flies a kindneſs is injurious, to the favour 
in not letting it attain the deſired end. TI have told 
you already what was the occaſion of my Voyage, 
the ſame I would diſcover to all preſent, and make 
them judges in the caſe; for after the oppoſite Fa- 
ction had expelled the Pythagoreans, and the Cyclo- 
nians had burnt the remains of that Society in their 
School at Metapontum, and deſtroy'd all but Phil: 
laus and Ly/is, who being young and nimble ſcap'd 
the flame. Philolaus flying to the Lycanians was there 
protected by his Friends, who roſe for his defence, 
and over-powered the Cyclonii; but where Lyſis was, 
for a long time no body could tell; at laſt Gorgidz; 
the Leontine (ailing from Greece to Italy, ſerionſſy told 
Arkeſus, that he met, and diſcourſed Lyſis at Thebes : 
Arkeſus very deſirous to ſee the Man, as ſoon as he 
could get a Paſſage, deſign'd to put to Sea himſelf ; 
but age and weakneſs coming on, he took care that 
Lyſis ſhould be brought to Traly alive, if poſſible, but 
if not, the Relicks of his Body: The intervening 
Wars, Uſurpations and Seditions, hindred his Friends 
from doing it whilſt he lived; but-lince dead, Lyſi:'s 
Demon hath made very frequent and very plainDil- 
coveries to us of his Death; and many that were very 
well acquainted with the matter, told us how cour- 
teouſly you received, and civilly entertained him; 
how in your poor Family he was allow'd a plentiful 
Subſiſtence for his age, counted a Son, and dy'd in 
Peace; I a young Man, and but one ſingle Perſon, 
was ſent by many and my Elders, by the wealthy 
to thole that want, and by thoſe that offer Money, 
and require not returns, but friendſhip and good will. 
Lyſis, tis true, is buried nobly, and your reſpect 
which is more honourable than a Monument, muſt 
be acknowledged and requited by his Familiars and 
his Friends: When the Stranger had ſaid this, my 
Father wept a conſiderable time, in memory of H- 
ſis, but my Brother, as he us'd to do, ſmiling upon 
me, faid, What do we do Capbiſias? We give up our 
| Po- 
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Poverty to Wealth, and yet are ſilent? By no means, 
I reply d, let us part with our Old Friend, and the 
excellent breeder of our Youth ; but defend her 
Cauſe, for you are to manage it: And my Father 
put in, indeed I feared that Caphiſias his body would 
have aſſiſted Wealth, and given it Poſſeſſion of mine 
Houſe, for that wants fine attire, that he might ap- 
pear gay and gaudy to his numerous company of 
Lovers; and great ſupplies of Food, that he might 
be ſtrong to endure Wreſtling, and other Exerciſes 
of the Ring: But ſince he doth not give up Poverty, 
ſince, like a Colour, he doth not loſe his hereditar 

want, ſince he, a Youth, prides himſelf in meanneſs, 
and is very well content with his preſent State, what 
need have we, and what jhall we do with Wealth? 
Caphiſias fubjoyn'd, Shall we gild our Arms? Shall 
we (as Nicias the Athenian) adorn our Shield with 
Gold, Purple and other gaudy variety of Colours, 
and buy for you, Sir, a Mileſian Cloak, and for my 
Mother a Purple Gown? For I ſuppoſe we ſhall not 
conſume any upon our Belly, or feaſt more ſumptu- 
ouſly than we did betore, treating this Wealth as a 
Gueſt of Quality and Honour! 22 away Son; 
reply d my Father, let me never ſee ſuch a change 
in our courſe of living: Well, ſaid Caphiſias, we 
would not lie lazily at home, and watch over our 
unemploy'd Riches ; for then the Beſtowers kindneſs 
would be a trouble, and the Poſſeſſion infamous. 
What need then, ſaid my Father, have we of Wealch? 
Upon this account, ſaid Epaminondas, when Faſon, 
the Theſſalian General, lately ſent me a great Sum of 
Money, and deſired me to accept it, I was thought 
rude and unmannerly for telling him, that he was a 
Nnave for endeavouring, whilſt he himſelf loved Mo- 
narchy, to bribe one of Democratical Principles, 
and a Member of a Free State. Your good will, 
Sir (addrefling to the Stranger, for 'tis generous 
and worthy a Philſopher) I accept, and paſſionately 
admire ; but you offer Phyſic to your Friends, who 
are 
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are in perfect health ! If upon a report that we were 
diſtreſs d and overpowered, you had brought Men 
and Arms to our Aſſiſtance, but being arrived, had 
found all in quietneſs and peace; I am certain you 
would not have thought it neceſſary to have leſt 
thoſe Supplies, which we did not then ſtand in need 
of: Thus, ſince now you came to afliſt us againſt 
Poverty, as if we had been diſtreſſed by it ; and 
find it very peaceable, and our familiar Inmate, 
there is no need to leave any Money or Arms to 
{ſuppreſs that, which gives us no trouble or diſtur- 
bance. But tell your acquaintance, that they uſe 
Riches well, and have Friends here that uſe Poverty 
as well. What was ſpent in keeping and burying 
Lyſis, Lyſis himſelf hath ſufficiently repaid, by many 
profitable Inſtructions, and by teaching us not to 
think Poverty a Grievance. What then, ſaid Thea- 
nor, is it mean to think Poverty a Grievance ? Is it 
not abſurd to fly and be afraid of Riches, if no rea- 
ſon, but an hypocritical Pretence, narrowneſs of 
Mind, or Pride, prompts him to reject the offer? 
And what reaſon, I wonder, would refuſe ſuch ad- 
vantageous and creditable enjoyments, as Epaminon- 
das now doth ? But Sir, (for your anſwer to the 
Theſſalian, about this matter, ſhews you very ready) 
pray anſwer me, Do you think it commendable in 
{ome caſes to give Money ; but always unlawful to 
receive it? Or are the Givers and Receivers cqual- 
ly guilty of a fault? By no means, reply'd Epa- 
minondas, but as of any thing elſe, ſo the giving and 
receiving of Money,is ſometimes commendable, and 
ſometimes baſe. Well then, ſaid Theanor, if a Man 
gives willingly what he ought to give, is not that 
Action commendable in him? Yes: And when tis 
commendable in one to give, is it not as commen- 
dable in another to receive? Or can a Man more ho- 
neſtly accept a Gift from any one, than from him 
that honeſtly beſtows? No. Well then, Epaminon- 
das, ſuppoſe of two Friends, one hath a mind to 

pre- 
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preſent, the other muſt accept: 'Tis true, in a Bat- 
tel we ſhould avoid that Enemy, from whom good 
turns have been formerly received, but in Civilities, 
we ſhould neither fly, nor thruſt back that Friend, 
that makes a kind and genteel Offer: And though 
Poverty is not ſo grievous, yet on the other ſide, 
Wealth is not ſo mean and deſpicable a thing. Ve 

true, reply d Epaminondas, but you muſt conſider, 
that we have many luſts and deſires, and the Objects 
of thoſe deſires many: Some are called Natural, 
theſe proceed from the very conſtitution of our Bo- 
dy, and tend to natural Pleaſures; others are ac- 
quired, and rife from vain Opinions and miſtaken 
Notions ; yet theſe, by the length of time, ill habits, 
and bad education, are uſually improved, get ſtrength, 
and debaſe that Soul more than the other natural 
and neceſſary Paſſions. By cuſtom and care, any 
one, with the aſſiſtance of reaſon, may free himſel; 
from many of his natural deſires: But, Sir, all our 
Arts, all our Force of Diſcipline, muſt be employ d 
againſt the ſuperfluous and acquired appetites ; and 
they muſt be reſtrained or cut off, by the guidance 
or edge of Reaſon : For it the contrary application» 
of Reaſon can make us forbear Meat and Drink, 
when hungry or thürſty, how much more eaſic is ir 
to conquer Covetouſneſs or Ambition, which wilt 
be deſtroyed by a bare reſtraint from their proper 
Objects, and aNon-attainment of their deſired end? 
And pray, Sir, are you not of the ſame opinion? 
Yes, replied the Stranger. Then, Sir, continued 
Hpaminondas, don't you perceive a difference between 
the Exerciſe it ſelf, and the work to which the 
Exerciſe relates? For inſtance, in a Wreſtler, the 
work is theſtriving with his adverſary for the Crown, 
the Exerciſe is the Preparation of his Body by Diet, 
Wreſtling, or the like : So in Vertue, you muſt 
confeſs the Work to be. one thing, and the Exer- 
ciſe another. Very well, replied the Stranger: 
Then continued Epaminondas, let us firit examin, 


Whether 


a 
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whether to abſtain from the baſe unlawful Pleaſures, 
is the Exerciſe only of Continence, or the Work, 
and Evidence of that Exerciſe 2 The very Work 
and Evidence, replied the Stranger ; but the exer- 
ciſe of it is not ſuch as you practice, when after 
Wreſtling, where you have raiſed your Appetites 
like ravenous Beaſts, you ſtand a long while at a 
Table covered with plenty and variery of Meats, 
and then give it to your Servants to feaſt on, whilſt 
you offer mean and ſpare Diet to your ſubdued Ap- 
petites ; for abſtinence from lawtul pleaſure, is ex- 
erciſe againſt unlawful. Very well, replied the 
Stranger: So, continued Epaminondas, Juſtice is Ex- 
erciſe againſt Covetouſneſs and Love of Money; 
but ſo is not a meer ceſſation from ſtealing or rob- 
bing our Neighbour : So he that doth not betray his 
Country or Friends for Gold, doth not exerciſe a- 


gainſt Covetouſneſs (for the Law, perhaps, deters 


and fear reſtrains him) but he that refuſeth juſt gain, 
and ſuch as the Law allows, voluntarily exerciſes, 
and ſecures himſelf from being brib'd or receiving 
any unlawful Preſent ; for when great, hurtful and 
bale Pleaſures are propoſed, tis very hard for any 
one to contain, that hath not often deſpiſed thoſe 
which he had power and opportunity to enjoy: 
Thus when baſe bribes and conſiderable advantages 
are offered, twill be difficult to refuſe, unleſs he 
hath long ago rooted out all thoughts of gain, and 
love of Money; for other deſires will nouriſh and 
increaſe that Appetite, and he will eaſily be drawn 


to any unjuſt Action, who can ſcarce forbear reach- 


ing out his hand to a proffered Preſent ; but he 
that will not lay himſelf open to the favours of 
Friends, the gifts of Kings, but refuſeth even what 
Fortune proffers, and keeps off his Appetite, that is 
eager after, and, 3s it were, leaps forward to an 
appearing Treaſure, is never diſturbed, or tem- 
pred to unlawful Actions, but hath great and brave 
thoughts, and hath command over himſelf, being 

conſcious 
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conſcious of none but generous deſigns: J and Ce- 
leiſias, dear Simmias, being paſſionate admirers of 
ſuch Men, beg the Stranger to ſuffer us to be taught 
and exerciſed by Poverty to attain that height of 
Virtue and Perfection. 

My Brother having finiſhed this Diſcourſe, $7. 
mat nodding twice or thrice, ſaid, Epaminondlas is a 
great Man, but this Polymnis is the cauſe of his great- 
nels, who gave his Children the beſt Education, and 
bred them Philoſophers : But, Sir, you may end 
this diſpute at leiſure among your ſelves : As for 
Lyſis (if tis lawful to diſcover it) pray, Sir, do you 
{:fign to take him ont of his Tomb, and t:infport 
im into tal, or leave him here amongſt his Friends 
and Acquaintance, who ſhall be glad to lic y him 
in the Grave? and Theanor with a {mile anſwered, 
L;ſis, good Simmias, no doubt is very well pleas'd 
with the place, for Epamincndas ſupplied him with 
all chings neccflary and fitting: But the Py! :gore- 
ang have ſome particular Funeral Ceremonics, which, 
it any one wants, we conclude he did not make 
4 proper and happy Exit: Therefore as ſoon as 
we learnt from ſome Dreams, that Lys was dead 
(for we have certain marks to know the Appa- 
ritions of the living from Images of the dead) moſt 
began to think that Lyſis dying in 4 ſtrange Coun- 
try was not interr'd with the due Ceremonics, and 
therefore was to be remov'd to 7taly, that he might 
receive them there: I coming upon this deſign, and 
being by the People of the Country directed to the 
Tomb, in the Evening poured out my Oblations, 
nd call'd upon the Soul of Huis to come out, and 
direct me in this Aﬀair : The night drawing on, I 
fiw nothing indeed, but thought I heard a voice 
lay ing, Move net thoſe Relichs that erg ref 79 be 
mov d, fer Lyſis his Body was duly end religiciſiy in- 
rd; and his Soul is ſeat to inform another Body, and 
33411 ted to the care of another Demon : And early 
115 morning asking FEraminondas about the manner 
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of Lyſis his burial, I found that Lyſit had taught him 
as gh the incommunicable Mylkeries of on Sea 
and that the ſame Demon that waited on Lyſis pref 
ded over him, if I can gueſs at the Pilot from the 
ſailing of the Ship: The paths of Life are large, by: 
in few are Men directed by the Demons : When 
Theanor had ſaid this, he look d attentively on Fp, 
minondas, as if he deſigned a freſh ſearch into hi 
Nature and Inclinations. 

At the ſame inſtant the Chirurgeon coming in 
unbound Simmias his Leg, and prepared to dreſs it; 
and Phyllidas entring with Hippoſt heneides extremely 
concern'd, as his very Countenance diſcovered, de- 
ſired me, Charon and Theocritus to withdraw into 1 
private Corner of the Porch: And I asking, Ph). 
lidas, hath any new thing happened ? Nothing ney 
to me, he replyed, for 1 knew and told you, tha 
Hippoſtheneides was a Coward, and therefore begg! 
you not to communicate the matter to him, 
make him an Aſſociate : We ſeeming all ſurprized 
Hippoſtheneides cryed out, for Heaven's ſake Phyllida, 
don't ſay ſo, don't think raſhneſs to be bravery, 
and blinded by that miſtake ruin both us and th: 
Commonwealth, but (if it muſt be ſo) let the Exile 
return again in Peace: And Phyllidas in a paſhon 
reply'd, How many, Hippoſtheneides, do you think 
are privy to this defign ? Thirty I know engag(d: 
And why then, continued Phyllidas, would you ling: 
iy oppoſe your judgment to them all; and ruin 
thoſe meaſures they had all taken and agreed to? 
What had you to do to fend a Meſſenger to deſire 
them to return and not approach to day, when 
even Chance encouraged , and all things con. 
ſpired to promote the deſign 2 Theſe words oi 
Phyllidas troubled every one, and Charon lobking 
very angrily upon Hippoſtheneides, ſaid, Thou 
Coward ! what haſt thou done? No harm, re- 
ply'd Hippoſtheneides, as I'll make appear, if ＋ 
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ll will moderate your Paſſion, and hear what your 

gray-headed Equal can alledge : If, Phy/lidas, we 
were minded to ſhew our Citizens a ann that 
ſought danger, and a heat that contemn'd Life, 
there is day enough before us, why ſhould we wait 
till the Evening ?. Let us take our Swords preſently, 
and aſſault the Tyrants: Let us kill, let us be 
kil'd, and be prodigal of our Blood: If this may 
be eaſily perform d or endur'd ; and if tis no eaſie 
matter by the loſs of two or three Men to free The- 
bes from ſo great an armed Power as poſſeſſes it, 
and to beat out the Spartan Garriſon (for I ſuppoſe 
Phyllidas hath not provided Wine enough at his En- 
tertainment to make all Archias his Guard, 1 500, 
drunk ; or if we diſpatch him, yet Arceſus and Cra- 
nid will be ſober, and upon the watch ; ) why are 
we ſo eager to bring our Friends and Familiars into 
certain Deſtruction; eſpecially ſince the Enemy hath 
ſome notice of their return? For why elſe thould 
the Theſpienſes for theſe three Days be commanded 
to be in Arms, and follow the Orders of the Spartar 
General? And I hear, that to day, after Examina- 
tion before Archias when he returns, they deſign to 
put Amphitheus tO Death ; and are not theſe ſtrong 
proofs that our Conſpiracy is diſcover'd ? Is it not 
the beſt way to ſtay a little, till an Attonement is 
made, and the Gods reconciled ?. For the Aruſpices 
having Sacrific'd an Ox to Ceres ſaid, That the burnt 
Offering portended a great Sedition and Danger to the Com- 
monwealth : And beſides, Charon, there is another 
thing which particularly concerns you ; for yeſter- 
cn day Hypadorus the Son of Erianthes, a very honeſt 
Man, and my good Acquaintance, but altogether 
ignorant of our Deſign, coming out of the Country 
ng in my Company, accoſted me thus: Charon is an 
ou Acquaintance of yours, Hippoſthenezdes, but no great 
te- Crony of mine; yet if you pleaſe, adviſe him to 
ou rake heed of ſome eminent danger, for I had a ve- 
u y odd Dream relating 5 ſuch matter; Laſt. 
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night methought I ſaw his Houſe in Travail, and he ay} 
bis Friends extremely perplex d, fell to their Prayers round 
about the Houſe: The Houſe groand, and ſent out ſon: 
inarticulate ſounds, at laſk a raging fire broke out of it 
and conſum'd the greateſt part of the City; and the Caſt], 
Cadmea as covered all over with ſmoak, but not fir d; 
This was the Dream, Charon, that he told me; 
was ſtartled at the preſent, and that fear encreas( 
when T heard that the Exiles intended to come to 
day to your Houſe, and I am very much afraid tha 
we ſhall bring mighty miſchiefs on our ſelves, ye 
do our Enemies no proportionable harm, but only 
give them a little diſturbance ; for, I think the Ci. 
ty ſignifies us, and the Caſtle, as tis now in their 
Power, them: Then Theocritus putting in, and in. 
joyning Charon, who was eager to reply, ſilence, 
ſaid, As for my part, Hippeſtheneides, though all my 
Sacrifices were of good Omen to the Exiles, yet | 
never found any greater inducement to go on, than 
the Dream you mention'd ; for you ſay that a great 
and bright fire riſing out of a Friends Houſe, caught 
the City, and that the Habitation of the Enemies 
was blackned with Smoak, which never brings any 
thing better than Tears and Diſturbance ; that inar- 
ticulate Sounds broke out from us, ſhews that none 
ſhall make any clear and full diſcovery ; only a blind 
ſuſpicion ſhall ariſe, and our deſign ſhall appear, and 
have its defired effect at the ſame time, and the 
Ominous Sacrifices do not reſpe& the Publick but 
the Men in Power: Whilſt Theocritus was ſpeaking, 
1 ſaid to Hippeſtheneides, Whom did you employ in 
this Meſſage ? For if it was not long ago we will 
follow him? Indeed Cepheiſcars, he reply d, tis un- 
likely (for I muſt tell the truth) that you ſhould 
overtake him, tor he is upon the beſt Horſe in The- 
bes: You all know the Man, he is Maſter of the 
Horſe to Melon, and Melon from the very beginning 
hath made him privy to the Deſign: And I obſerv- 
ing him to be ar the Door, ſaid ; What Hippoſthenei- 


des 
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des is it Clido, he that laſt Year at Juno's Feaſt wan 
the ſingle Horſe-race ? Yes, the very ſame. Who 
then, continued T, is that hath ſtood a pretty while 
at the Court-gate, and gaz d upon us? Ar this TH- 
poſt heneides turning about, cry d out Clido, by Hercu- 
les, Tl lay my Life ſome unlucky accident hath 
happened: Clido obſerving that we took notice of 
him, came ſoftly from the Gate towards us, and Hip- 
pot heneides giving him a nod, and bidding him deli- 
ver his Meſſage to the Company, for they were all 
ſure Friends, and privy to the whole Plot, he be- 
gan, Sir, I know the Men very well, and not find- 
ing you cither at home, or in the Market-place, I 
ouels'd you were with them, and came directly hi- 
ther to give you a full account cf the preſent Po- 
{tare of Affairs: You commanded me with all poſſi- 
ble ſpeed to meet the Exiles, upon the Mountain, 
and accordingly I went home to take Horſe, and 
call'd for my Bridle ; my Wife ſaid it was millaid, 
and ſtaid a long time in the Hoſtry, tumbling about 
the Things, and pretending to look carefully after 
it; at laſt when ſhe had tired my patience, ſhe con- 
jeſt that her Neighbour's Wife had borrowed it lat 
Night; this rais'd my paſſion and I chid her, and the 
began to curſe, and wiſh'd me a bad journey, and 
as bad a return; all which Curſes, pray God, nia) 
fall upon her own Head: At laſt my paſſion grew 
high, and I began to cudgel her, and preſently the 
Neighbours and Women coming in, there was fine 
work, J am fo bruis'd that 'twas as much as I could 
do to come hither to deſire you to employ another 
Man, for I proteſt I am amaz'd and in a very bad 
condition. Upon this News we were ſtrangely al- 
tered, juſt before we were angry with the Man thar 
endeavoured to put it off, and now the time ap- 
proaching, the very minute juſt upon'us, and it be- 
ing impoſſible to be deferred, created very diſmal 
Apprehenſions: But I ſpeaking to, and taking Hy- 
Poſtheneides by the Hand, bad him be of good cou- 
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rage, for the Gods themſelves ſeem'd to invite us to 
Action; preſently we parted, Phy/lidas went home 


to prepare his Entertainment, and to make Archias 


drunk as ſoon as conveniently he could; Charon 
went to his Houſe to receive the Exiles, and I and 
Theocritus went back to Simmias again, that havin 

now a good opportunity, we might diſcourſe wit 

Epaminondas; we found them engaged in a notable 
Diſpute which Galaxidorus and Phidolaus had touch'd 
upon before; the Subject of the Inquiry this, What 
kind of Subſtance or Power was the fam'd Damon of So- 
crates? Simmias his reply to Galaxidorus's Diſcourſe, 
ve did not hear; but he ſaid, That having once ask- 
ed Socrar/: abont it, and received no anſwer, he ne- 
ver --peated the ſame Queſtion ; but he had often 
heard n declare thoſe to be vain pretenders, who 
taid they had feen any divine Apparition : But to 
thoſe who anrmed that they heard a voice, he would 
gladly hearken, and eagerly inquire into the parti- 
culars ; and this upon conſideration gave us proba- 
ble Reaſons to conjecture that this Dxmon of Socra- 
zes was not an Apparition, but rather a ſenſible per- 
ception of a Voice, or an apprehenſion of ſome 
words, which after an unaccountable manner affe- 
cted him: As in a Dream there is no real voice, yet 
we have fancies and apprehenſions of words which 
make us imagin that we hear ſome ſpeak : This per- 
ception in Dreams is uſual, becauſe the Body whilſt 
we are afleep is quict and undiſturbed ; but when 
we are awake meaner thoughts creep in, and we can 
hardly bring our Souls to obſerve better Advertiſe- 
ments ; for being in a hurry of tumultuous paſſion 
and diſtracting buſineſs, we cannot compoſe our 


Mind, or make it liſten to the diſcoveries : But So- 


crates's Underſtanding being pure, free from paſſion, 
and mixing it ſelf with the Body no more than ne- 
ceflity required, was eaſie to be moved and apt to 
cake an impreſſion from every thing that was applied 
to it; now that that was applied, was not a der 
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but more probably a Declaration of the Dæmon, which 
together with the thing declared was immediately re- 
preſented to his Mind! Voice is like a ſtroak given 
to the Soul, which receives Speech forcibly en- 
tring at the Ears whilſt we diſcourſe; but the Un- 
derſtanding of a more excellent Nature, affects a 
capable Soul, by applying the very thing to be under- 
ſtood to it, ſo that there is no need of another ſtroak: 
And the Soul obeys as it ſtretches or flackens her 
Affections, not forcibly, as if it wrought by con- 
trary Paſſions, but ſmoothly and gently, as if it 
moved flexible and looſe Reins: And ſure no body 
can wonder at this, that hath obſerved what great 
Ships of burden are turned by a ſmall Helm ; or 
ſeen a Potters Wheel move round by the gentle 
touch of one Finger. Theſe are liveleſs things, tis 
true, but being of a frame fit for Motion, by rea- 
lon of their ſmoothneſs, they yield to the leaſt im- 
pulſe : The Soul of Man being ſtretch d with a thou- 
land Inclinations, as with Cords, is the moſt tracta- 
le Inſtrument that is, and if once rationally exci- 
ted, eaſie to be moved to the Object that 1s to be 
underſtood; for thence the Paſſions and Appetites 
begin, and ſpread to the Underſtanding, and that 
being once agitated, they are drawn back again, 
and ſo ſtretch and raiſe the whole Man: Hence 
ou may gueſs how great the force of the thi! 
conceived is; for the Bones that are inſenſible, the 
Nerves, the Fleſh that is full of Humours, and the 
eavy Maſs compos'd of all theſe, lying quiet and at 
reſt, as ſoon as the Soul gives the impulſe, and 
riiſeth an Appetite to move towards any Object, 


i rouſed, invigorated, and every Member ſeems a 
Ming to carry it forward to Action: Nor is it very 


Cifficult to conceive the manner of this motion and 
ſtirring, by which the Soul having conceived any 
tling by her Appetites, rouſeth the whole Mals ; 
but in as much as a Speech, barely apprehended 


without any ſenſible voice, eaſily excites, fo, in my 
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opinion, the underſtanding of a ſuperior Nature 
may move the Underſtanding of a more Divine M wh 
Soul ; for reaſon may be applied to, and touch rea. 


Inc 
ſon, as incident light, the reflection of the ſame Ml cor 
ray. We, tis true, as it were, groping in the dark, WW Blc 
find out one anothers Conceptions by the Voice, MW ma 
but the Conceptions of the Dzmons carry a light WM cha 


with them, and ſhine to thoſe that are able to per. Ml {tr 
ccive them, ſo that there is no need of words, ſuch 
as Men uſing to one another, ſee the Images of things 
concuived only by Signs and Tokens; but cannot 
perceive the very Images, unleſs they enjoy a pecu- 
liar, and (as I faid before) a Divine Light: This 
may be illuſtrated from the Nature and Effect of 
Voice; for the Air being formed into articulate 
Sounds, and made all Voice, tranſmits the Concep- 
tion of the Soul to the Hearer ; fo that tis no won- 
der, if the Air, that 1s very apt to take impreſſions, 
being ſaſhioned according to the Object, conceived 
Ly a more excellent Nature, ſignifies that Conception 
io ſome Divine and extraordinary Men: For as a 
>rr00k apon 4 brazen Shield, when the noiſe ariſeth 
out of a hollow, is heard only by thoſe who are ina 
convenient poſition, and not perceived by others; 
io the Speeches of the Pæmon, though indifferently 
applied to all, yet only found to thoſe who are of a 
quiet Temper and ſedate Mind, and ſuch as we call 
Holy and Divine Men: Moſt believe that Dzmons | 
communicate ſome Illuminations to Men aſleep ; 
but think it ſtrange and incredible that they ſhould 
communicate the hike to them whilſt they are awake, 
and have their Senſes and Reaſon vigorous ; as wilc 
4 Fancy as tis, to imagin that Muſician can uſe his 
Harp when the Strings are flack, but cannot play 
when they are ſcrewed up, and in tune ; for they 
don't conſider that the effect is hindered by the un- 
quictneſs and incapacity of their own Minds, from 
which Inconvemences, our Friend Secrates was free, 
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as the Oracle aſſur'd his Father, whilſt he was a Boy; 
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for that commanded him to let young Socrates do 
what he would, not to force or draw him from his 
Inclinations, but let the Boy's humour have its free 
courſe ; that he ſhould beg Jupiter's and the Muſes 


Blefling upon him, and take no farther care, inti- 


mating that he had a good Guide to direct him, 
that was better than Ten Thouſand Tutors and In- 
ſtructors: This, Phidolaus, was my notion of So- 
cates's Damon whilſt he lived, and ſince his Death, 
and J look upon all they mention about Omens, 
Sneezings, or the like, to be Dreams and Fooleries. 
But what I heard 7imarchus diſcourſe upon the fame 
Subject, left ſome ſhould think I delight in Fables, 
perhaps tis beſt to conceal : By no means, cried 
7hecritus, let's have it; for though they do not per- 
fectly agree with it, yet I know many Fables that 
border upon Truth ; but pray firſt tell us who this 
Timarchus was, for 1 never was acquainted with the 
Man. Very likely, Theocritus, laid Simmias; for he 
lied when he was very young, and deſired Socrates 
o bury him by 7.a75:c/rs Socrates his Son, who was 
ii dear Friend, of the fame Age, and died not ma- 
„y Jays before him; he being eager - to know (for 
2 was 2 fine Yourh, and a beginner in Philoſophy) 
what Socrates's Dæmon was; acquainting none but 
Cebes and Me with his Deſign, went down into 75 
»rs's Cave, and perform'd all the Ceremoniesthac 
were requiſite to gain an Oracle : There he ſtayed 
wo Nights and one Day, fo that his Friends de- 

pair'd of his return, and lamented him as loſt ; bur 
he next Morning he came out with a very Cheartul 
Countenance, and having ador'd the God,and freed 
Eimfelf from the thronging inquiſitive Crowd, he 
told us many wonderful things that he had ſeen and 
heard; for this was his Relation: As ſoon as he en- 
tred, a thick darkneſs ſurrounded him, then alter 
be had pray'd, he lay a long while upon the 
ground, but was not certain whether awake, or in 
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a Dream, only he imagin d that a ſmart ſtroak fell 
upon his Head, and that through the parted Su- 
tures of his Skull, his Soul fled out ; which being 
now looſe, and mixt with a purer and more light. 
ſom Air, was very jocund and well pleaſed, it ſeem- 
ed to begin to breathe, as if till then it had been al. 
moſt choak'd, and grew bigger than before, like a 
Sail ſwoln by the Wind; then he heard a ſmall 
noiſe whirling round his Head, very ſweet and ra- 
viſhing, and looking up he ſaw no Earth, but cer- 
tain Iſlands, ſhining with a gentle Fire, which in- 
terchang'd Colours, according to the different va- 
riation of the Light, innumerable and very large, 
unequal, but all round: Theſe whirling, tis likely, 
agitated the Æther, and made that ſound, for the 
raviſhing ſoftneſs of it was very agreeable to their 
even motions : Between theſe Iſlands there was a 
large Sea or Lake which ſhone very gloriouſly, 
being adorn' with a gay variety of Colours mix'd 
with blew; ſome few of the Iſlands ſwam in 
this Sea, and were carry d to the other fide of the 
Current ; others, and thoſe the moſt, were car- 
ry'd up and down, toſt, whirl'd and almoſt over- 
whelm'd. 

This Sea in ſome places feem'd very deep, eſpe- 
cially toward the South, in other parts very ſhal- 
tow, it ebb'd and flow'd ; but the Tides were nei- 
ther high nor ſtrong ; in ſome parts its colour 
was pure, and Sea-green ; in others it look d mud- 
dy, and as troubled as a Lake: The Current brings 
thoſe Iſlands that were carry'd over to the other 
tide, back again; but not to the ſame point, ſo that 
their motions are not exactly Circular, but wind- 
ing: About the middle of theſe Iſlands, the Ambient 
Sea ſeem'd to bend into a hollow, a little leſs, as it 
appear'd to him, than eight parts of the whole : In- 
ro this Sea were two entrances, by which it recei- 
ved two oppoſite fiery Rivers, running in with ſo 
{trong a Current, that it ſpread a fiery white over a 
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g great part of the blew Sea; this Sight pleas d him 
Very much, but when he look d downward, there 
5 appear'd a vaſt Calm, round, as if he had look'd 
„into a divided Sphere, very deep, and frightful, 
full of thick darkneſs, which was ever now and then 
” W croubled and diſturb'd : Thence a Thouſand how- 
] lings and bellowings of Beaſts, Cries of Children, 

roans of Men and Women, and all forts of terri- 
dle Noiſes reach'd his Ears, not faintly, as being 


this terrify'd him exceedingly : A little while after, 
an inviſible thing ſpoke thus to him ; Timarchus, 
What doſt thou deſire to underſtand ? And he reply'd, 
Every thing ; for what isthere that is not wonderful 
and ſurprizing? We have little to do with thoſe 
chings above, they belong ro other Gods; but as 
for Proſerpina's Quarter, which being one of the four, 
as Styx divides them, that we govern, you may viſit 
if you pleaſe : But what is She? The way to Hell, 
which reaches to the contrary Quarter, and with 
irs Head divides the Light ; for as you ſee, it riſes 
| from Hell below, about which it rouls and ſeparates 
| the extreameſt part of the Univerſe from the Light: 
There are four Diviſions of all things under our 
| Government ; the firſt is of Life, the ſecond of 
Motion, the third of Generation, and the fourth of 
Corruption: The firſt is coupled to the ſecond by 
Unit, in the ſubſtance inviſible ; the ſecond to 
the third by Underſtanding, in the Sun ; and the 
third to the fourth by Nature in the Moon : Over 
| every one of theſe Ties, Fate, the Daughter of 
Noeceſſity, preſides ; over the firſt, Atropos; over the 


is in the Moon, and about which is the whole 
whirl of Generation; all the other Iſlands have 
Gods in them, but the Moon belonging to Earth- 
ly Dzmons, is rais'd but a little above Se: S!yx 
leizes on her once in a hundred ſeventy ſeven Revo- 


lutions ; and when it approaches, the Souls are 
: {tarcled, 


far off, and riſing through the vaſt hollow; and 


ſecond, Clotho; and Lacheſis over the third, which 
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ſtartled, and cry out for fear; for Hell ſwallow, 
up a great many, and the Moon receives ſome ſwim- 
ming up from below, which have run through 
their whole courſe of Generation, unleſs they are 
wicked and impure, for againſt ſuch ſhe throws fla. 
ſhes of Lightning, makes horrible Noifes, and 
frights them away; ſo that miſting their defir'4 


Happiness, and bewailing their Condition, they are 


carry'd down again (as you ſee) to undergo ano- 


ther Generation. But, ſaid Timorchxr, I ſee nothing 
but Stars leaping about tae Hollow, and ſome car. 


ry'd into it, and ſome ſhining out of it again: 
Theſe, ſaid the Voice, are Dæmons; for thus tis, 
every Soul hath ſome portion of Reaſon, a Man 
cannot be a Man without it, but as much as ſhe 
mixes with Fleſh and Appetite, is chang'd, and 
through Pain or Pleaſure becomes irrational; eve- 
ry Soul doth not mix her ſelf alike, for ſome plunge 
themſelves into the Body; and ſo in this Life their 
whole frame is corrupted by Appetite and Paſſion; 
others are mix'd as to ſome part, but the purer part 
Kill remains without the Body, tis not drawn down 
into it, but it {wims above, and touches the extrea- 
meſt part of the Man's Head ; tis like a Cord to 
hold up, and direct the ſubſiding Part of the Soul, 
as long as it proves obcdient, and is not overcome 
by the Appetites of the Fleſh : That part that is 
plung'd into the Body, is call'd the Soul, but the 
uncorrupted part, is call'd the Mind, and the Vul- 
gur think 'tis within them, as likewiſe they imagin 
the Image reflected from a Glaſs to be in that; but 
the more intelligent, who know it to be without, 


call it a Dæmon; therefore thoſe Stars which 


you fee extinguiſned, imagin to be Souls, whoſe 
whole Subſtances are plunged into Bodies ; and 
thoſe that recover their Light, and riſe from below; 
that ſhake off the Ambient Miſt and Darkneſs, as 
if it were Clay and Dirt; to be ſuch as retire from 
their Bodies after Death; and thoſe that are N 
Ty 
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'd up on high, are the Dæmons of Wiſe Men, 
and Philoſophers : But pray pry narrowly, and en- 
deavour to diſcover the Tye, by which every one 
is united to a Soul. Upon this, Timarchrs look'd as 
ſtedfaſtly as he could, and ſaw ſome of the Stars ve- 
ry much agitated, and ſome leſs, as the Corks upon 
Net, and ſome whirl'd round like a Spindle, ha- 
ving 4 very irregular and uneven Motion, and not 
being able to run in a ſtraight Line: And thus the 
Voice ſaid, thoſe that have a ſtraight and regular 
Motion, belong to Souls that are very manageable, 
by reaſon of their Genteel Breeding and Philoſophi- 
cal Education; and which, upon Earth do not 
plunge themſelves into the foul Clay, and become 
irrational: But thoſe that move irregularly, ſome- 
times upwards, ſometimes downwards, as ſtriving 
to break looſe from a vexing Chain, are yoak d to, 
and ſtrive with, very untractable Conditions, which 
ignorance and want of Learning makes headſtrong 
and ungovernable : Sometimes they get the better 
of the Paſſions, and draw them to the right fide ; 
ſometimes they are drawn away by them, and fink 
into Sin and Folly, and then again endeavour to 
get out; for they tye, as 'twere, a Bridle on the irra- 
tional part of the Soul, when 'tis pull'd back, draws 
in Repentance for paſt Sins, and ſhame for looſe 
1nd unlawful Pleaſures, which is 2 pain and ſtroak 
inflicted on the Soul, by a governingand prevailing 
Power, till by this means it becomes gentle and 
manageable, and like a tam d Beaſt, without Blows 
or Torment, it underſtands the minuteſt direction 
of the Dæmon; ſuch indeed are but very ſlowly 
and very hardly brought to a right temper ; bur 
of that ſort, which from the very beginning are 
governable and obedient to the direction of the 
Demon, are thoſe Prophetick Souls, thoſe Inti- 
mates of the Gods. Such was the Soul of Hermo- 
aus the Claſomenian, of which, tis reported, ys 
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for ſeveral nights and days it would leave his Body 
travel over many Countries, and return after 1 
had view'd things, and diſcours'd with Perſons at g 
great diſtance ; till at laſt, by the Treachery of a2 
Woman, his Body was delivered to his Enemies, 
and they burnt the Houſe, while the Inhabitant 
was abroad ; tis certain, this 15 a meer Fable: The 
Soul never went out of the Body, but it looſened 
the Tye that held the Dzmon, and permitted it 
to wander; ſo that, that ſeeing and hearing the 
various external Occurrences, brought in the news 
to it; yet thoſe that burnt his Body, are even till 
this time ſeverely tormented in the deepeſt Pit of Hell: 
But this, Youth, you ſhall more clearly perceiye 
three Months hence; now depart : The voice con- 
tinuing no longer, Timarchus (as he ſaid) turn'd 
about to diſcover who 'twas that ſpoke, but a vio- 
lent pain, as if his Skull had been preſs d together, 
ſeiz d his head; ſo that he loſt all Senſe and Un- 
derſtanding, but in a little while recovering, he 
found himſelf in the entrance of the Cave, where 
he at firſt lay down: This was Timarchas's Story, 
and when at Athens, in the third Month after he had 
heard the Voice, he dyd ; we amaz'd at the event, 
told Socrates the whole Tale: Socrates was angry with 
us for not diſcovering it whilſt 7;marchus was alive; 
for he would very gladly have had a more full dil- 
covery from his own mouth: I have done, ITheocritus, 
with the Story and Diſcourſe ; but pray, ſhall we 
not intreat the Stranger to diſcuſs this point ? For 
tis a very proper Subject for Excellent and Divine 
Men? What then, ſaid Theanor, ſhall we not have 
the opinion of Epaminondas, who is of the ſame 


School, and as well learn'd as my ſelf in theſe mat- 


ters? And my Father with a ſmile, ſaid, Sir, that's 
his Humour, he loves to be filent, he is very cau- 


tious how he propoſeth any thing, but will hear 


eternally, and is never weary of an inſtructive Sto- 
ry; ſo that Spincerus the Tarentine, who liv'd with 
him 
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him a long time, would often ſay, That he never met 
a Man that knew more, or ſpake leſs : Therefore, pray 
Sir, let us have your thoughts. Then, ſaid Theanor, 
in my Opinion, that Story of Timarchus ſhould be 
accounted Sacred, and Inviolable, and I wonder 
that any one ſhould disbelieve his report, as Simmi- 
as has related it ; Swans, Horſes, Dogs and Dra- 
gons, we ſometimes call Sacred, and yet we cannot 
believe that Men are Sacred, and Favourites of 
Heaven, though we confeſs eiaar3emey, the love of 
Man, and not hear, the love of Birds, to be an 
attribute of the Deity : Now as one that loves Hor- 
{es doth not take an equal care of the whole kind, 
but always chooſing out ſome one excellent, rides, 


pond 5 V5 Ga man Ws. . OD TT. . 0" 0: 


mongſt Men, the Superior Powers chooſing, as 
'twere, the beſt out of the whole Herd, breed them 


, more carefully, and nicely ; not directing them, tis 
: true, by Reins and Bridles ; but by reaſon imparted 
: by certain Notices and Signs, which the vulgar and 
: common ſort do not underſtand ; for neither do all 
; Dogs know the Huntſmans, nor all Horſes the 
Jocky's ſigns; but thoſe that are bred to it are eaſily 
? directed by a whiſtle or an hollow, and very readi- 
ly obey ; and Homer ſeems to have underſtood the 
? difference I mention, for ſome of the Prophets he 
; calls Augurs, ſome Prieſts, ſome ſuch as underſtood 
5 the voice of the very Gods, took the ſame meaſures, 
. and could foretel things, thus: 
le And Helen Priam's Son the ſame decreed, 
, On which conſulting Gods before agreed: 


And in another place : 
As I heard lately from th Immortal God: : 


For as thoſe that are not near the Perſons of Kings 
or Commanders, underſtand their minds by Procla- 
1255 mation, 


trains, feeds and loves him above the reſt; ſo a- 
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mation, Sound of Trumpet, or the like; but their 
Favourites receive it from their own mouth ; ſo the 
Deity converſes immediatly, but with very few, and 
very ſeldom; but to molt he gives ſigns, from which 
the Art of Divination is gather'd ; ſo that the Gods 
direct the lives of very few, and of ſuch only whom 
they intend to raiſe to the higheſt degree of perfe. 
ction and happineſs : Thoſe Souls (as Heſiod ſings) 
that are not to be put into another Body, but are 
freed from all Union with Fleſh, turn Guardian 
Dxmons, and preſide over others; for as Wreſtlers, 
when old Age makes them unfit for Exerciſe, have 
ſome love for it {till left, delight to ſee others wreſtle, 
and encourage them: So Souls that have paſt all the 
Stages of Lite, and by their Virtue are exalted into 
Dæmons, do not ſlight the endeavours of Man, but 
being kind to thoſe that ſtrive for the ſame attain- 
ments, and, joyntly endeavouring after Vertue, en- 
courage and help them on when they ſee them near 
their hope, and ready to catch the deſir d prize: For 
the Dxmon doth not go along with every one ; 
but as in a Shipwrack, thoſe that are far from Land, 
their Friends ſtanding on the Shore, only look up- 
on, and pity, but thoſe that are near, they en- 
courage, and wade in to fave, fo the Dæmon deals 
with Mankind: Whilſt we are immerſt in Worldly 
Affairs, and are changing Bodies, as fit Vehicles for 
our conveyance, he lets us alone to try our ſtrength, 
paticnuly to {tem the Tide, and get into the Haven 
by our ſelves, but that Soul that hath gone through 
the Tryals of a Thouſand Generations, and now 
her Courſe is almoſt finiſh'd, ſtrives bravely, and 
with a great deal of labour endeavours to aſcend ; 
the Deity permits her proper Genius, that is willing 
to aſſiſt: The Demon thus permitted, preſently ſets 
about the work, and upon his approach, if the Soul 
obeys and hearkens to his directions, ſhe is ſav'd; it 
not, the Dees: leaves her; and the lies in a miſera- 
ble condition. 

This 
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This Diſcourſe was juſt ended, when Epaminon- 
n looking upon me, ſaid, Caphiſias, Tis time for 
you to be at the Ring, your uſual Company will 
expect you; we, as ſoon as we break Company, 
will take care of Theanor : And I reply'd, Sir, Ill 
0 preſently, but I think Theocritus here hath ſome- 
thing to ſay to you and me, and Galaxidorus. Let's 
near it in God's Name, ſaid he, and riſing up, led 
us into a Corner of the Porch : When we had him 
in the midſt of us, we all began to deſire him to 
make one inthe Conſpiracy. He reply'd, That he 
knew the Day appointed for the Exiles return, and 
that he and Gorgidas had their Friends ready upon 
occaſion ; but that he was not for killing any of 
the Citizens, without due proceſs of Law, although 
Neceſſity ſeem'd to plead for, and warrant the 
Execution : Beſides, twas requiſie that there ſhould 
be ſome unconcerned in the Deſign ; for ſuch the 
multitude would not be jealous of, but think whar 
they adviſed was for the good of the Common- 
wealth, that their Counſels proceeded from the love 
they had for their Country, and not from any de- 
gn of procuring their own ſafety: This motion 
we lik'd ; he return'd to Simmias and his Compu- 
ny, and we went to the Ring, where we met our 
Friends, and as we wreſtled together, communica - 
ed our thoughts to one another, and put things in 
order for action: There we ſaw Philip and Archizs 
very ſpruce, anointed and perfum'd, going away 
to the prepara Feait ; for Phyllidas fearing they 
would execute Ampbliheus before Supper, as ſoon 1s 
he had brought Ly/anoridas going, went to Arclblas, 


and putting him in hopes of the Womans Compa- 


ny he defir'd, and aſſuring him ſhe would be at the 
place appointed, ſoon trepanned him into ſtupid 
Careleſneſs and Senſuality with his fellow Wan- 
ons: About the Night, the Wind rifing, the ſharp- 
neſs of the Weather increaſed, and that fore d mol} 
'0 Fzep within doors; we meeting with 1 
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buſineſs with Charon, knock d at the Gate, demand- 
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des, Pclopidas and Theopom pus receiv d them, and other 
met other of the Exiles ; for as ſoon as they wert 
come over Citheron, they ſeparated, and the ſtorm 
Weather oblig'd them to walk with their Faces cg 
ver'd, ſo that without any fear or danger they paſſ 
through the City : Some as they entred had a fla 
of Lightning on their Right-hand, without a Clan Th 
of Thunder, and that portended Safety and Glory M hin 
intimating, that their Actions ſhould be ſplendid «ki! 
and without danger: When we were altogether in but 
the Houſe, eight and forty in number, and Theocri Fri 
4s in a little Room by himſelf, offering Sacrifice hin 
there was heard on a ſudden, a loud knocking 1 
the Gate; and preſently one came and told us tha 
two of Archias his Guard, who had ſome earneſt 


ing entrance ; and were very angry that they were 
not admitted ſooner : Charon ſurpriz d, commanded 
the Doors to be opened preſently, and going to 
meet them with a Garland on his Head, as if he had 
been Sacrificing or making merry, ask d their Bu: 
neſs ; and one of them reply d, Philip and Arclia 
{cnt us to tell you, that you muſt come before en 
preſently: And Charen demanding, why they fent 
for him in ſuch haſt, and if all was well: We know 
nothing more, the Meſſenger return d, but what 
Anlwer ſhall we carry back? That, reply'd Charm, 
putting off his Garland, and putting on his Cloak, 
follow you, for thould I go along with you, “. 
Friends would be concern'd, imagining that 1 an” 
taken into Cuſtody, Do fo, ſaid they, tor we mute 
go and carry the Governours Orders to the Cig Me 
Guard: With this they departed, but Charon com- 
ing in and telling us the Story, we were all vey": 
much ſurpriz'd, imagining the deſign had been di 
covered, and moſt ſuſpected Hippeſtheneidas, and 
thought, that he having endeavourd to hinder WW 
their coming, and faild ; now the time for the da- 
gerous attempt unavoidably approach d, pew tang 
1CAarteo, 
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hearted, and made a Diſcovery of the Plot ; and 
this ſeem'd probable ; for he did not appear at 
Charon's Houſe with the reſt, and ſo was look'd up- 
on by every one to be a Raſcal and a Turncoat; 
yet we all were of Opinion, that Charon ought to 
obey the Governours Orders, and go to them. 
Then he commanding his Son to be bronght to 
him, the prettieſt Youth, Archidamus, in all Thebes, 
<kill'd in moſt Exerciſes, ſcarce fifteen Years old, 
but very ſtrong and luſty for his Age; thus ſaid, 
Friends, this 15 my only, and my beloved Son, and 
him I put into your Hands, conjuring you by all 
that's good, if you find me treacherous, to kill, and 
have no Mercy upon him for my ſake ; but as for 
your parts, Sirs, be provided againſt the worſt that 
can come, dont yield your Bodies tamely to be 
butcher'd by baſe fellows, but behave your ſelves 
bravely, and preſerve your Souls invincible for the 
good and glory of your Country: When Charon 
had ended, we admird the Honeſty and Bravery of 
the Man, bat were angry at his Suſpicion, and bad 
him take away his Son : Charon, ſaid Pelopidas, we 
zould have taken it more kindly, if you had re- 
moy'd your Son into another Houſe, for why ſhould 
he ſuffer for being in our Company? Nay, let us 
fend him away now, that if we fall, he might live, 
and grow up to puniſh the Tyrants, and be a brave 
Revenger of our Deaths. By no means, reply'd 
Charon, he ſhall ſtay here, and run the ſame danger 
with you all, for tis diſhonourable to be in the pow- 
er of his Enemies; and you my Boy, te daring a- 
bove thy Age, and with theſe brave Citizens, ven- 
ture upon neceſſary dangers, tor the defence of Li- 
berty and Vertue, for we have good hopes till 
let, and perhaps ſome God will protect vs in this 
juſt and generous undertaking : Theſe word of his, 
Archidamus, drew tears from many, but he not 
edding fo much as one, * delivering his Son to 
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Pelopidas, went out of the Door, ſaluting and en- 
couraging every one as he went: But you would 
have been exceedingly ſurpriz d at the ſerene and 
fearleſs temper of the Boy, a Soul as great as that 
of Achilles's Son; for he did not change Colour, or 
ſeem concern'd, but drew out, and try'd the good. 
neſs of Pelopidas his Sword: In the mean time, Dio- 
tonus, one of Cephiſedorus his Friends, came to us 
with his Sword girt, and Breait-plate on; and un. 
derſtanding that Archias had ſent for Charon, he chid 
our delay, and urg'd us to go and ſet upon the 
Houſe preſently ; tor ſo we ſhould be too quick for 
them, and take them unprovided ; or if- we did 
not like that propoſal, he faid, twas better to go 
out, and confuſedly fall on one another, than to 
coup our ſelves up altogether in one Room, and 
like a Hive of Bees be taken by our Enemies : The- 
ocritus likewiſe preſſed us to go on, affirming that 


the Sacrifices were lucky, and promiſed ſafety and 


ſucceſs : Upon this, whilſt we were arming and 
ſetting our ſelves in order, Charon came in, and look- 
ing very merrily and jocund ; and with a ſmile, 
ſaid, Courage Sirs, there is no danger, but the de- 
ſign goes on very well, for Archias and Philip, as 
ſoon as they heard that according to their Order | 
was come, being very drunk, and weakned in Body 
and Underſtanding, with much ado, came out to 
me; and Archias ſaid, I hear that the Exiles are re- 
turned, and lurk privately in Town: At this I was 
very much ſurpriz d, but recovering my ſelf, ask d, 
Who are they, Sir, and where? We don't know, 
ſaid Archias, and therefore ſent for 8 to enquire 
whether you had heard any clear Diſcovery; and 
I, as 'twere ſurprized, conſidering a little with my 
ſelf, imagined that what they heard was only uncer- 
tain report, and that none of the Aſſociates had 
made this Diſcovery (for then they would have 
known the Houſe) that 'twas a groundleſs Suſpicion 
and Rumor about Town that came to their Ears, 


and 
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and therefore ſaid, I remember, whilſt Androclidas 
was alive, that a great many idle, lying Stories were 

ſpread abroad, to trouble and amuſe us; but, Sir, I 

have not heard one word of this, yet if you pleaſe, 

Til enquire what ground there is for it, and if [I find 

any thing conſiderable, I ſhall give you notice. 
Yes, pray, ſaid Phyllidas, examin this matter very 

narrowly, flight no particular, be very diligent and 
careful, foreſight is very commendable and fate : 
When he had ſaid this, he led back Archias into the 
Room where they are now drinking : But, Sirs, let 
us not delay, but begging the God's Aſſiſtance, put 
our ſelves preſently upon Action : Upon this, we 
went to Prayers, and encouraged one another : 
Twas now full Supper time, the Wind was high, 
and Snow and ſmall Rain fell, fo that the Streets 
and narrow Lanes we paſled all were empty : The 

that were to aſſault Leontidas and Hypates, whoſe 
Houſes joined, went out in their uſual Cloaths, ha- 
ring no Arms beſides their Swords ; amongſt thoſe 
were Pelopidas, Democleides and Cephiſedorus ; Charon, 
Melon, and the reſt that were to ſet upon Archias, 
ur on Breaſt-places, and ſhady Fir or Pine Garlands 
upon their Heads ; ſome dreſt themſelves in Wo- 
mens Cloaths, ſo that they look'd like a drunken 
Company of Mummers: But unlucky Fortune, Ar- 
Hidamus, reſolving to make our Enemies Folly and 
Careleſneſs as conſpicuous as our Eagerneſs and 
Courage ; and having, as in a Play, intermixd a 
great many Under-plots, now in the very unexpe- 
ted adventure; for whilit Charon, as ſoon as ever 
e parted from Archias and Philip, was coming back, 
and ſetting us forward to execute the Deſign ; a Let- 
ter from Archias the Chief-Prieſt of Athens was ſent 
to Archias our Governour, which contained a full 
Diſcovery of the Plot, in what Houſe the Exiles 
met, and who were the Aſſociates: Archias being 
now dead drunk, and quite beſide himſelf, with ex- 
pectation of the deſired Women, took the Letter; 
| | of and 
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and the Bearer ſaying, Sir,it contains matter of Con- 
cern: Matters of Concern to morrow,he replied, and MW ve 
clapt it under hisCuſhion,and calling for the Glaſs, bad MW we 
the Servant fill a brimmer, and ſent Phyllidas often to the: 
the Dœor, to ſce if the Women were coming: The dll 
hopes of this Company made them fit long; and Nc 
we coming opportunely, quickly forc'd our way Une 
through the Servants to the Hall, and ſtood a little h 
at the Door, to take notice of every one at Table; NC 
our ſhady Garlands and Apparel diſguiſing our In- 
tentions, all ſat ſilent, in expeRation of what would I '// 
follow, but as ſoon as Melon laying his Hand upon Ned 
his Sword, was making through the midit of them, as 
Cabricizs catching him by the Arm, cryed out to in, 
Phyllidas, Is not this Melon? Melon looted his hold H. 
preſently, and drawing out his Sword, made at ſtag- MW ic! 
gering Archias, and layed him dead on the Floor; . 
Ch.rc;z: wounded Philip in the Neck, and whilſt he Wl © 
endcavoured to defend himſelf with the Cups that MW ©' 
were about him, Ly/itheus threw him off his Seat, Ml *! 
and ran him through : We perſwaded Cabrichins to 
be quiet, not to aſſiſt the Tyrants, but joyn with 
us to free his Country, for whoſe good he waz 
conſecrated Governour, and devored to the Gods ; 
but when being drunk, he would not hearken to 
Reaſon, but grew high, began to buſtle, and turn 
(for our Governours always carry a Spear with them) 
the point of his Spear upon us ; I catching it in 
the midſt, and raiſing it higher than my Head, de- 
fir d him to let it go, and conſult his own fatety, 
tor elſe he would be killed; but Theopus ſtanding 
on his right fide, and ſmiting him with his Sword, 
ſaid. Lic there, with thoſe whoſe Intereſt you el- 
pouled ; thou jhalt not wear the Garland in Freed 
Thebes, nor Sacrifice to the Gods any more, from 
whom, in thy Prayers, thou haſt begg'd a Thou- | 
ſand Miſchiefs to the Enemies of thy Country. Ca- 
vrichius falling, Theocritus ſtanding by, ſnatch'd up Il | 
the ſacred Spear, and kept it from being ſtain d ; 
e h | | EI an 
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and ſome few of the Servants that dared to reſiſt, 
we preſently diſpatch'd, the others that were quiet, 
we ſhut up in the Hall, being very unwilling that 
they ſhould get abroad, and make any diſcovery, 
till we knew whether the other Company had ſuc- 
cc:ded in their Attempt : They managed their bu- 
incls thus, Pelopidas, and thoſe with him, went ſoft- 
| and knock'd at Leontidas his Gate; and a Servant 
my. to demand their buſineſs, they ſaid, they 
came from Athens, and brought a Letter from Ca/- 
iratus, to Leontidas, the Servant went and acquain- 
ted his Maſter, and was ordered to open the Door; 
4 ſoon as *twas unbarred, they all violently ruſh'd 
in, and overturning the Servant; ran through the 
Hall, directly to Leontidzs his Chamber, he pre- 
[ently ſuſpecting what was the matter, drew his 
Dagger, and ſtood upon his Guard: an unjuſt Man, 
ts true, and a Tyrant, but courageous and ſtrong 
ol his Hands; but he forgot to put out the Candle, 
and get amongſt the Invaders in the dark, and fo 
appearing in the Light, as ſoon as they opened the 
door, he ran Cephiſedorus into the Belly : Next, he 
engaged Pelopidas, and cried out to the Servants to 
come and help; but thoſe Simmias ſecured, nor did 
hey dare to come to handy Blows with the ſtrongeſt 
ind moſt valiant of the Citizens: There was a 
mart Encounter between Pelopidas and Leontidas, tor 
the Paſſage was very narrow, and Cephiſedorus fall- 
ing, and dying in the midit, no body elſe could 
come to ſtrike one blow ; at laſt, Pelopidas recerv- 
ing a flight wound in the Head, with repeated 
chruſts overthrew Lecntidas, and killed him upon 
C-yhiſedorus, who was yet breathing; for he ſaw 
nis Enemy fall, and ſhaking Pe/2pidas by the hand, 
and ſaluting all the reſt, he died with a {mile upon 
his Face: This done, they went to Hypates his 
Houſe, and entring afrer the ſame manner, they 
purſued Hypates, fly ing under the Roof into a Neigh- 
bours Houſe, and caught and killed him: From 

Ee 4 thence 
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thence they march'd directly to us, and we met in 
the Piazzas ; and having ſaluted and told one ang. 
ther our Succeſs, we went all to the Prifon : Ang 
Phyllidzs calling out the keeper, ſaid, Philip and 4. 
chias command you to bring Amphitheus preſently 
before them; but he conſidering - the unſeaſonable. 
neſs of the time, and that Phyllidas, as being yet hot 
and out of Breath, ſpoke with more than ordinary 
concern, ſuſpected the Cheat, and replied to P/. 
lidis, Pray, Sir, did ever the Governours ſend tor 
a Priſoner at ſuch a time before? Or ever by you? 
What Warrant do you bring ? As he was prating 
thus, Phy/lidas ran him through; a baſe Fellow, 
and upon whoſe Carcaſs, the next Day, many Wo- 
men ſpit and taampled: We breaking open the Pri. 
ſon Door, firſt called out Amphithens by Name, and 
then others, as every one had a Mind ; they know- 
ing our Voice, jocundly leap'd out of their Straw 
in which they lay, with their Chains upon their 
Legs: The others that were in the Stocks, held out 
their lands, and begged us not to leave them be- 
hind: Theſe being ſer free, many of the Neighbours 
came into us, underſtanding and rejoycing = what 
was done: The Women too, as ſoon as they were 
acquainted with the fiying Report, unmindful of the 
Baevtien ſtrictneſs, ran out to one another, and en- 
quired of every one they met, how things went: 
Thoſe that found their Fathers or their Husbands 
followed them, for the Tears and Prayers of the 
modeſt Women, were a very great incitement to all 
they met. Our Affairs being in this Condition, I 
underſtanding that Epaminondas, Gergidas, and their 
Friends, were drawing into a Body about Minervas 
Temple, went to them: Many honeſt worthy Ci- 
tizens at firſt joyn'd, and their number continually 
encreasd : When 1 had inform'd them in the par- 
ticulars of what was done, and deſired them to 
march into the Market-place to aſſiſt their Friends, 
they proclaimed Liberty, and furniſhed the * 
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tude with Arms out of the Temples, that were 
ſtuff d with Spoil ; and the neighbouring Armorers 
Shops: Then Hippoſtheneides with his Friends and 
Servants appear'd, having by Chance joined the 
Trumpeters that were coming to Thebes, againſt 
Hercules his Feaſt ; ſtraight ſome gave the Alarm in 
the Market-place, others in other parts of the City, 
diſtracting their Enemies on all ſides, as it the whole 
City was in Arms: Some lighting ſmoaky Fire, con- 
ceal'd themſelves in the Cloud, and fled to the Ca- 
ſtle, drawing to them the ſelect Band, which uſed 
to keep Guard about the Caſtle all Night: The 
Garriſon of the Caſtle, theſe being ſcattered and in 
diſorder, though they ſaw us all in Confuſion, and 
knew we had no ſtanding compact Body, yet would 


not venture to make a Deſcent, though they were 


above five thouſand ſtrong ; they were really a- 
fraid, but pretending they dard not move without 
Lvyſanoridas his Orders, who contray to his uſual 
Cuſtom, was abſent from the Caſtle that day; for 
which negle&, the Spartans (as I was told) having 
by a Bribe got him into their Hands, put Lyſanori- 
das to death at Corinth, And ſurrendring the Ca- 
itle to us upon Articles, march'd out with their Gar- 
rilon. 
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Of Curioſuy or an over-buſie Inquiſitiveneſ- 
into Things Impertinent. 


By Maurice Wheeler, late of Chriſt-Church, Oxon, 


F a dwelling Houſe, by reaſon of its ill ſituation 
or contrivance, be neither commodiouſly light 
and airy, or too much exposd to ill weather, and 
unhealthy ; tis moſt adviſable intirely to quit ſuch 
an habitation: unleſs, perhaps, through continuance 
of time, Neighbourhood of Friends, or any other 
endearing circumſtance, a Man ſnould become much 
wedded to the place; in which caſe, it may be poſ- 
ſible, by the alteration of Windows, and new pla- 


cing of Doors, and Stair-caſes, either to remove, or 


leſſen theſe inconveniences. By ſuch like remedies, 
even whole Cities have been much amended, and 
improv'd both as to health and pleaſantneſs ; and 
tis faid of the place of my Nativity particularly, 
that it lying open to the Weſtern Winds, and the 
beams-of the declining Sun ſtreaming over the to 

of Parnaſſus, was by Charon turn d toward the Eaſt ; 
but tis thought that Empedocles the Naturaliſt, ſecur'd 
that whole Region round about from the Peſtilence, 
by cloſing up the rift of a certain Mountain, from 
whence a contageous Southerly damp breath'd forth 
upon the flat of that Country. And now fince there 
are ſeveral noxious qualities, and diſtemper'd paſſions 
that lurk within the body too, which is the more 
immediate habitation of the Soul ; and which like 
the dark and tempeſtuous weather that is withour, 


&o cloud and diſturb it : Therefore the like method 


which has been obſerv'd in curing the defects and 
annoyances of an ill-contriv'd, and unhealthy dwel- 
ling, may be follow'd here, in rendring the body a 
more commodious, ſerviceable and delightful man- 
ſion for the Soul. Wherein, that it may enjoy its 


deſir d 
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deſir d calmneſs and ſerenity, it. will conduce beyond 
all other expedients whatſoever ; that thoſe blind, 
tumultuous and extravagant paflions ſhould be ex- 
pell'd, or extinguiſh'd utterly : Or it that cannot 
be, yet that they be fo far reduc'd, and moderated, 
and fo prudently apply'd, and accommodated to their 

roper objects; that the miſchief, and diſorder of 
em (at leaſt) may be remov d. 

Among theſe may deſervedly be accounted that 
fort of Curioſity, which by its ſtudious prying into 
the evils of Mankind, ſeems to be a diſtemper of en- 
vy and ill- nature. 


Why envious Wretch, with ſuch a piercing ray, 
Blind to thine own, doſt others faults ſurvey * 


If the knowledge of ill can reward the induſtrious 
ſcarch with ſo much delight and pleaſure ; turn the 
point of thy Curioſity upon thy ſelf, and thine own 
aftairs, and thou ſhalt within doors find matter e- 
nough for the moſt laborious inquiries, 


here home-bred ills as great and many be, 
4s Thames full tides, or Leaves oth royal Tree: 


do vaſt a heap of offences ſhalt thou find in thy own 
converſation, ſuch variety of perturbations in th 

Soul, and manifold failures in thy Duty. To take 
a diftin&t, and orderly ſurvey of all which, that of 
Yenophon will be good direction, who ſaid, 7hat it 
was the manner of diſcreet Houſe-keepers to place their 
ea pons of War, Utenſils for the Kitchin, Inſtrument s of 
Husbandry, and Furniture for Religious and ſacred Servi- 
ces, each in ſeveral, and proper Repoſitories : So every 
Man that would make an exact enquiry into, and 
cake a juſt account of himſelf ; ſhould firſt make a 
particular ſearch into the ſeveral miſchiefs that pro- 
cced from each Paſſion within him, whether it be 
Envy or Jealouſie, Covetouſneſs or Cowardice, or 


any 
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any other vicious inclination ; and then diſtribute, 
and range them all (as it were) into diſtinct apart- 
ments. 

This done, make thy reviews upon them with the 
moſt accurate inſpection, and that nothing may di- 
vert thee from the ſevereſt ſcrutiny; obſtruct eve 
proſpect that looks towards thy Neighbors Quarters, 
and cloſe up all thoſe avenues which may lead thee 
to any Foreign Curioſity ; become an Eves-dropper 
to thine own Houſe, liſten to the whiſpers of thine 
own Walls, and obſerve thofe ſecret Arts of the Fe- 
male Cloſet, the cloſe Intrignes of the Parlor, and 
the treacherous Practices of thy Servants, which thy 
own Windows will diſcover to thee. Here this in- 
quiſitive and buſie diſpoſition may find an employ- 
ment, that will be of uſe and advantage, and 15 nei- 
ther ill-natur'd, nor impertinent; while every Man 
{hall call himſelſ to this ſtrict examination: 


There have T err d? What hade I ſaid, ar done? 
What duty? When? And how, have I forgone? 


But now, as the Poets feign concerning Lamia, 
that upon her going to Bed, jhe lays aſide her Eyes 
among the Attirements of her Dreſſing Box, and is 
at home for the moſt part blind, and drouſie too; 
and only puts on her Eyes when ſhe goes abroad a 
gadding : fo 'tis with moſt Men, who through a 
kind of an affected ignorance, and artificial blind- 
neſs, commonly blunder, and {tumble at their own 
Threſhold, are the greateſt Strangers to their own 
perfonal defects, and of all others, leaſt familiarly 
acquainted with their own Domeſtic ills and follies; 
bet when they look abroad, their ſight is ſharpen'd 


With all the watchful and laborious Curioſity imagi- 


n:tble, which ſerves as deforming ſpectacles to an 
evil Eye, that is already envenom'd by the maligni- 
ry of a worſe nature. 


And 
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And hence it is, that a Perſon of this buſie, med- 
dleſom diſpoſition, is a greater Friend to them he 
hates than to himſelf; for over- looking his own con- 
cerns, through his being ſo heedfully intent on thoſe 
of other Men; he reproves and expoſes their mif- 
carriages, admoniſhes them of the Errors and Follies 
they ought to correct, and affrights them into grea- 
ter Caution for the future ; ſo that not only the 
careleſs and unwary, but even the more ſober, and 
prudent Perſons, may gain no ſmall advantage from 
the impertinence, and ill nature of Inquiſitive Peo- 
le. 

g It was a remarkable inſtance of the prudence of 
Ulyſſes, who going into the Regions of departed 
Souls, would not exchange ſo much as one word 
with his Mother there, till he had firſt obtain'd an 
Anſwer from the Oracle, and difpatch'd the buſineſs 
he came about ; and then turning to her, he affor- 
ded ſome ſmall time for a tew impertinent queſtions 
about the other Women upon the place; asking 
which was Jo, and which the fair Choris, and con- 
cerning the unſortunate Epicaſta, 


- 


Rs ae AS | 
Noos d to a lofty beam, ſie would ſuſpended die? 


But we through extreme floth and ignorance, being 

itupidly careleſs of our own Affairs, muſt be idly 
ipending our time and talk, either about our Neigh- 
bors Pedigree, how that ſuch a one had a Tapfter 
tor his Grandfather, and that his Grandmother was 
a Laundreſs ; or that another owes three or four 
hundred pounds, and is not able to pay the intereſt; 
nay, and ſuch trivial ſtuff as this we buſie our ſelves 
about, where ſuch a Man's Wife has been all this 
while; and what 'twas, chat this and the other fel- 
low have been talking of in a Corner. But the wiſe 
Socrates employ'd his Curioſity to better purpoſe, 
when he went about, inquiring by what excellent 


Pro- 
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Precepts Pythagoras obtain d ſo great Authority a- 
mong his Followers; and Ariſtippus meeting Iſcho. 
machus at the Olympic Games, ask'd him what thoſe 
notions were, with which Socrates had ſo powerfully 
charm'd the Minds of his young Scholars ; upon the 
flight Information whereot, he was fo paſſionately 
inflam'd with a deſire of going to Athens, that he 
grew pale and lean, and almoſt languiſh'd till he 
came to drink of the Fountain it ſelf, and had heen 
acquainted with the Perſon of Socrates, and more 
fully learn'd that Philoſophy of his, the deſign of 
which was to teach Men how to diſcover their own 
Ills, and apply proper Remedies to them. But to 
ſome ſort of Men, their own Lite and Actions would 
appear the moſt unpleaſant Spectacle in the World, 
and therefore they fly from the light of their Con- 
7 ſcience, and cannot bear the torture of one reflecting 
1 thought upon themſelves; for when the Soul be- 
ing once defild with all manner of Wickedneſs, 
> is ſcar'd at its own hideous Deformity ; it endeavours 
> to run from it ſelf, and ranging here and there, pam- 
1 pers its own Malignity with malicious Speculations 
on the ills of others. 

It is obſerv'd of the Hen, that loathing the plenty 
of meat that is cait before her on a clean Floor, 
ſhe will be ſcratching in a hole, or ſpurning the 
Dunghil, in ſearch of one ſingle muſty grain : So 
this over buſie people, neglecting ſuch obvious and 
common things, into which any Man may enquire, 
and talk of without offence, cannot be ſatisfy d, un- 
leſs they rake into the private and conceal'd Evils 
of every Family in the Neighbourhood. It was 
ſmartly ſaid by the «Egyptian, who being asK'd, 
what 'twas he carried ſo cloſely ? Reply'd, It as 
therefore cover d, that it might be ſecret : Which anſwer 
will ſerve to check the Curioſity of thoſe imperti- 
nent Men, who, will be always peeping into the 
Privacies of others; for aſſuredly, There's nothing u- 
ſually more conceal'd, than what is too foul to be ſeen, 
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nor would it be kept ſo cloſe, were it either fit or ſafe it 
| ſhould be known, Without knocking at the Door, tis 
great rudeneſs to enter anothers Houſe, and there- 
fore in former times were Rappers fitted to the 
Gates, that by the noiſe thereof, notice might be 
given to the Family; for the ſame purpoſe, are Por- 
| ters appointed now, leſt a ſtranger coming in una- 
| wares, the Miſtreſs or Daughter of the Family, 
t might be ſurpriz'd buſie, or undreſs d, or a! Servant 
be ſeen under Correction, or the Maids be over 
; heard in the heat of their ſcolding; but a Perſon | 
of this prying, buſie temper, who would diſdain 
) 
] 


the being invited to a ſober, and well-govern'd | 
Houſe, will yet even forcibly intrude himſelf as a 
{py,into the indecencies of private Families, and thoſe 


; g 
. very things, which Locks, Bolts and Doors were in- | 
7 rended to ſecure from common view, he prics into, 
- for no other end, but to diſcover to all the World. 
bs Ariſto ſaid, that thoſe Winds were the moſt trouble- 

5 tom, which blew up ones Garments, and expos d 
| ones Nakedneſs ; but theſe inquiſitive people de- 
O prive us of all the Shelter or Security of Walls and 

Doors, and like the wanton Air, which pervades 

y the Veil, and ſteals through the cloſeſt guards of 
bt Virgin- modeſty; they inſinuate into thoſe divertiſe- 

e ments which are hidden in the retirements of the 
0 Night, and ſtrip Men even to their very Skin. So 
id that as tis merrily ſaid by the Comedian, concerning 
E; C/-on, that his Body was in one Country, and bis 
n- Soul in another; the Hands and Feet, Eyes and 
ils Thoughts of Inquiſitive Perſons, are ſtragling about 

as in many places at once: Neither the Manſions of 

d, the Great, nor the Cottages of the Poor, nor the 

2 Privy Chambers of Princes, nor the Receſſes of the 

er Nuptial Alcove, can eſcape the ſearch of their Cu- 

ti- rioſity ; they are familiar to the Affairs of Strangers, 

he and will be prying into the darkeſt Myſteries of 
1 tate, although it be to the manifeſt peril of their 


being ruin'd by it. For as to him that will be cu- 
riouſſy 
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riouſly examining the Virtues of Medicinal Herbs, 
the unwary taſte of a venemous Plant, conveys a de. 
leterious impreſſion upon the Brain, before its no- 
xious quality can bediſcern'd by the Palate: So the 
that boldly pry into the ills of great Perſons, uſually 
meet with their own deſtruction, ſooner than the 
can diſcover the dangerous Secret they enquire af. 
ter. And ſo it happens, that when the raſhly curious 
Eye, not, contented to expatiate in the free and 
boundleſs Region of reflected Light, will be gazing 
at the Imperial Seat of Brightneſs; it becomes a Sa- 
crifice to the burning Rays, and ſtreight ſinks down 
in penal Darkneſs. _ 

It was therefore well ſaid by Philippides the Co- 
median, Who being ask d by King Ii ſimachus, what 
he defir'd might be imparted to him; reply'd, Any 
} thing but a ſecret, And indeed, thoſe things in the 
b Courts of Princes, that are moſt pleaſant in them- 
ſelves, and moſt delightful to be known; ſuch as 
In Balls, Magnificent Entertainments, and all the ſhews 
) of Pomp and Greatneſs, are expos'd to common 
4 view, nor do they ever hide thoſe Divertiſements 
Fl and Enjoyments, which are the attendants of a pro- 
*  _ſperousEſtate; but in what caſes ſoever they ſeem re- 
N farv'd, as when they are conceiving bens high 
Diſpleaſure, or contriving the methods of a revenge, 


1 or raging under a fit of jealouſie, or ſuſpicious of 
i} the diſloyal Practices of their Children, or dubious 
x concerning the Treachery of a Favourite ; come 
þ not near, nor intermeddle, for every thing is of a 


dreadful aſpect, and of very dangerous acceſs, that 
is thus conceal'd. Fly from ſo black a Cloud, whoſe 
Darkneſs condenſes into a Tempeſt; and it will be 
time enough, when its Fury breaks forth with Flaſh 
and Thunder, for thee to obſerve upon whoſe head 
the Miſchief falls. 


But 
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But to avoid the danger of this Curioſity, di- 
vert thy thoughts to more ſafe and delightful En- 
quiries ; ſurvey the wonders of Nature in the Hea- 
rens, Earth, the Sca, and Air; in which thou haſt 
1 copious choice of materials for the more ſublime, 
13 well as the more eaſie and obvious Contempla- 
tions. If thy more piercing wit aſpires to the no- 
bleſt Enquiries, conſider the greater Luminary in 
its Diurnal Motion, in what part of Heaven its 
Morning Beams are kindled,and where thoſe Cham- 
bers of the Night are plac'd, which entertain its de- 
dining luſtre, View the Moon in all her changes, 
the juſt repreſentation of human Viciſſitudes; and 
larn the cauſes that deſtroy, and then reſtore her 
brightness. 


Sr hv an inf.nt-ſpark ſprung out of night, 
She ſwells into a perfect Globe of light ; 

And ſoon, her Beauties thus repaired, die 
Waſting into their firſt Obſcurity. 


Theſe are indeed the great ſecrets of Nature, 
whoſe depth may perhaps amaze and diſcourage 
thy Enquiries ; fearch therefore into things more 
vovious, why the fruits of Plants are ſhap'd into 
ch variety of Figures? Why ſome are cloath'd 
with the verdure of a Perenial Spring, and others, 
which ſometime were no leſs freſh and fair, like 
fatty Spend-thrifts, laviſh away the Bounty of Hea- 
ven in one Summers Gaiety, and ftand naked to 
the ſucceeding Froſts. Bur ſuch harmleſs ſpecula- 
tions will perchance affect thee little, and it may be 
chou haſt that malignity in thy Temper, which like 
enemous Peafts, that cannot live our of ſtink and 
putrefaction, mutt be ever preying upon the Follics 
ind Miſeries of Mankind. Peruſe therefore the Ht- 
ſories of the World, wherein thou ſhalt find ſuch 
all heaps of Wickedneſs and Miſchiefs, made up of 


2 Down-falls and ſudden Deaths of great Men, 


Ft | the 
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the Rapes and Defilements of Women, the Trea- 


cheries of Servants, the Falſeneſs of Friends, the : 
arts of Poyſoning, the fatal effects of Envy and Jea- 
louſie, the ruin of Families, dethroning of Princes, 
with many other ſuch direful occurrences, as may 
not only delight and fatisfie, but even cloy and nau- 
ſeate thy ill natur'd curioſity. T 


But neither (as it appears) are ſuch antiquated e- W 
vils any agreeable entertainment to People of this 
perverſe Diſpoſition ; they hearken moſt to mo- 
dern Tragedies, and ſuch doleful Accidents as may 
be grateful, as well for the Novelty, as the horror 
of the Relation. All pleaſant and cheartul converſe 
is irkſom to em; ſo that if they happen into a Com- 
pany that are talking of Weddings, the Solemnities | 
of Sacred Rites, or Pompous Proceſſions; they make 
as though they heard not, or to divert and ſhorten 
the Diſcourſe, will pretend they knew as much be- 
fore; yet if any one ſhould relate, how ſuch a Wench 
had a Child before the time, or that a Fellow was 
caught with another Man's Wife, or, that certain 
People were at Law with each other, or that there 
was an unhappy difference between near relations ; 


he no longer ſits unconcern'd, or minds other things, 
but 


With ears prick'd up, be liſtens, what, and when, 
And how, he asks ; pray ſay, let's hear t again. 


And indeed, that Proverbial ſaying, I news goes 
quick and far, was occaſion d chiefly by theſe buſie 
ill-natur'd Men, who very unwillingly hear, or Il 

ralk of any thing elſe. For their Ears, like Cup- 


ping-glaſſes, that attract the moſt noxions humours : 
in the Body, are ever ſucking in the moſt ſpiteful FF 
and malicious Reports; and as in ſome Cities there I 1 
are certain Ominous Gates, through which, nothing n 

aſſes but Scavengers Carts, or the Sleads of Ma- t 


lefactors: So nothing goes in at their Lars, or ont 
g DL:; 
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of their Mouths, but obſcene, tragical and horrid 
Relations. 


Howling and Wie, as in a Fail, or Hell; 
Always infeſt the places where they dwell 


This noiſe is to them like the Syrens Song, and the 
ſweeteſt melody, the moſt pleaſant hearing in the 
World. „ 
Now this Curioſity being an affectation of know - 
ledge in things conceal'd, muſt needs proceed from 
a 8 degree of Spite and Envy ; for Men do not 
uſually hide, but ambitiouſly proclaim whatever is 
for their Honour or Intereſt to be known; and 
therefore to pry into what is induſtriouſly cover'd, 
can be for no other purpoſe, than that ſecret De- 
light curious Perſons enjoy in the diſcovery of o- 
ther Mens ills, which is Spight; and the Relief 
they gather thence, to eaſe themſelves under their 
tormenting -Reſentments at anothers Proſperity, 
which is Envy; both which ſpring from that Sa- 
vage and Brutal Diſpoſition, which we call I- 
naturo. But how ungrateful it is to Mankind, to 
have their Evils inquir'd into, appears from hence ; 
that ſome have choſen rather to die, than diſcloſe 
a ſecret Diſeaſe to their Phyſician. Suppoſe then, 
that Needham or Lower, or the immortal Wallis, 
when he was upon Earth, ſhould have gone abour 
from Houſe to Houſe, inquiring whether any there 
had a Fiſtula in Ano, or Cancer in Utero to be curd : 
Although ſuch 2 Curioſity as this, might in them 
ſeem much more tolerable, from the Charity of their 
Deſign, and the benefit intended by their Art; 90 
who would not rebuke the ſawcy officiouſneſs of. 
that Quack, who ſhould, unſent for, thus impu- 
dently pry into thoſe privy Diſtempers, which the 
Modeſty, or perhaps, the guilt of the Patient could 
bluſh, or abhor to diſcover, - it were for 25 
2 ake 
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lake of a Cure. But thoſe that are of this curious 


and buſie humour, cannot forbear ſearching into 
theſe and other Ills too, that are of a more ſecret 
Nature; and which makes the practice the moe], / 
exceedingly odious and deteſtable, the intent is no , 
to remedy, but expoſe them to the World. It i; 
not ill taken, if the Searchers and Officers of the Bu! 
Cuitoms do inſpect Goods openly imported; but * 
ort 


only, whegwith a deſign of being vexatious and 
crouleſon Whey rip up the unſuſpected Packet mn 
of private Paſſengers ; and yet even this they af An- 


by. Law authorized to do, and it is ſometimes Ae 
their Loſs, if they do not; but curious and med PU. 
dleſome People, will be ever inquiring into of 2? 
ther Mens Affairs, without Leave or Commiſſion Wi 
though it be to the great negle& and damage offi” 
their own. | | ; in 
It is farther obſervable concerning this ſort a ** 
Men, how averſe they are to living long in the ſta 
Country, as being not able to endure the quiet *"? 
and calm of a retired Solitude : But it by chance pli 
they take a ſhort ramble to their Country-HouſeW”*" 
the main of their buſineſs there is more to enquir”” 
into their Neighbours concerns than their own; 
that they may know how other Mens Fruit- tres 
are blaſted, the number of Cattel they have loſt ”'* 
and what a ſcanty Harveſt they are like to have, aby 
and how well their Cider keeps; with which im!“ 
pertinent Remarks having fill'd their giddy Brains Cc 
the Worm wags, and away they muſt to the Town Ce 
again. Now a true-bed Ruſtick, if he by chance Ve 
meet with any news from the City, he preſently | n 
turns his Head another way, and in his blum th 
Language, thus reflects upon the Impertinence d i 
= Pr. 
up 

du 


Ont 
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roll One can't at quiet eat; nor plough ones lond : 

ll Zo much ns Country-voke they bear in hond, 

With Tales ; which idle Raſcals blow about, 

How Kings (and well, what then ?) wall in and out.” 


But the buſie Cit hates the Country, as a dull, un- 
faſhionable thing, and void of miſchief ; and there- 
fore keeps himfelt to the Town, that he may be a- 
MI mong the crowds that throng the Courts, Exchange 

and Wharſs, and pick up all the idle Stories that 
wolf are dropt in the Coffee-houſe. Here he goes about 

pumping, What News dhe hear? Were not you up- 
on the Exchange to day Sir? The City's in a very 
tickliſh poſture, what d'ye think out ? In two or three 
hours time we may be altogether by the ears. If he's ri- 
ding Poſt, he will light off his Horſe, and ev'n hug 
and kiſs a Fellow that has a Story to tell him ; and 
{tay never ſo long, till he hears it out: But if any 
one upon demand, ſhall anſwer No News ! He re- 
nee Plies, as in a paſſion, What (ſays he) have you been 
ifs WM 1cither at the Exchange or Coffee-houſe to day? Have you 
s been towards the Court lately? Have you not heard 
any thing from thoſe Gentlemen that newly came out of 
France ? It was (methinks) a good 1 of Policy a- 
mong the Locrians, that if any Perſon coming from 
abroad, ſhould but once ask concerning News, he 
was preſently confin'd for his Curioſity; for as 
Cooks and Fiſhmongers wiſh for plenty in the 
Commodities they trade with : So are inquiſitive 
People that deal much in News, ever longing for 
[nnovations, Alterations, variety of Action, or any 
thing that is miſchievous and unlucky ; that they 
may find ſtore of Game for their reſtleſs ill nature 


to hunt and prey upon. Charondas alſo did well in 


prohibiting by a Law, that none ſhould be brought 
upon the Stage to be expos d, unleſs it were for A- 
dultery, or this malignant ſort of Curioſity : And 
indeed there is a near 1. between theſe two 
3 Fi 2 Vices, 
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Vices, for Adultery is nothing elſe but the Curioſity 
of diſcovering another Mans ſecret pleaſures, and 
the itch of knowing what is hidden; and Curioſity 
is (as it were) a rape and violence committed upon 
other Peoples privacies. 

And now as the accumulation of notions in the 
head uſually begets multiplicity of words ; for which 
reaſon, Pythagoras thought fit to check the too early 
loquacity of his Scholars, by impoſing on them five 
years filence from their firſt admiſſion: So the ſame 
Curioſity that is thus inquiſitive to know, is no leſs 
intemperate in talking too, and muſt needs be as ill- 
ſpoken, as tis ill-natur'd. And hence it is, that Cu- 
rioſity does not only become a reſtraint to the Vices 
and Follies of others, but is a diſappointment alſo to 
ir ſelf ; for all Mankind is exceeding ſhy of inquiſi- 
uv” rxſons, no ſerious buſineſs is conſulted of, where 
the; are; ail if they chance to ſurprize Men in the 
negotiation ut ay affair, tis preſently laid aſide as 
carefully, 2: the Houſe-wife locks up her Fiſh from 
the Cat, nor if it be poſſible to avoid it) is any 
thing of moment ſaid, or done in their company; 
but whatever 15 freely permitted to any other Peo- 
ple to ſee, hear, or talk of is kept as a great ſecret 
from Perſons of this buſie impertinent Diſpoſition ; 
and there is no Man but would commit his Letters, 
Papers and Writings to the care of a Servant, or a 
Stranger, rather than to an Acquaintance, or Rela- 
tion of this buſie and blabbing humour. 

By the great Command which Bellerophon had over 
his Curioſity, he reſiſted the ſollicitations of a luſtful 
Woman ; and (though it were to the hazard of his 
lite) abſtain'd from opening the Letters, wherein he 
was deſign d to be the Meſſenger of his own deſtru- 
Aion. For Curioſity and Adultery (as was intima- 
ted before) are both Vices of Incontinence ; only 
my are aggravated by a peculiar degree of mad- 
neſs and folly, beyond what is found in moſt other 


Vices of this nature. And can there any thing be 


more 
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more ſottiſh than for a Man to paſs by the doors of 
ſo many common Proſtitutes that are ready to ſeize 
him in the Streets; and to beleaguer a Nunnery, or 
attempt a breach upon the Lodgings of fome coy 
and recluſe Female that is far more coſtly, and per- 
haps far leſs comely too, than a Hackney, Triobo- 
lar Strumpet. But ſuch is plainly the Phrenſie of 
curious Perſons, who deſpiſing all thoſe things that 
are of eaſie acceſs, and unenvied enjoyment, ſuch 
as are the Divertiſements of the Theater, the con- 
verſation of the Ingenious, and the Diſcourſes of 
the Learned ; muſt be breaking open other Mens 
Letters, liſtening at their Neighbours doors, peep- . 
ing in at their Windows, or whiſpering with their 
Servants ; a practice which (as it delerves) is com- 
monly dangerous, but ever extremely baſe and igno- 
minious. 

Now to diſſwade inquiſitive Perſons (as much as 
poſſible) from this ſneaking and moſt deſpicable hu- 
mour, it would contribute much, if they would but 
recollect and review all their paſt obſervations ; for 
as Simonides uſing at certain times to open two Cheſts 
he kept by him, found that wherein he put rewards, 
ever full ; and the other appointed for thanks, al- 
ways empty; ſo if inquiſitive People did but now 
and then look into their Bag of News, they would 
certainly be aſham'd of that vain and fooliſh Curio- 
ficy, which with ſo much hazard and trouble to 
themſelves, had been gathering together ſuch a con- 
fus'd heap of worthleſs and loathſom traſh. If a Man 
in reading over the Writings of the Antients, ſhould 
rake together all the droſs he could meet with, -and 
collect into one Volume all the unfiniſh'd ſcraps of 
Verſe in Homer, the incongruous expreſſions in the 
Tragedians, or thoſe obſcenities of ſmutty Archilochus, 
for which he was ſcorn'd and pointed at: Would 
not ſuch a filthy Scavinger of Books well deſerve 
that curſe of the Tragedian ? 


Fi A | Pov 
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4 N 2 * 5 c is: - . 
£. = Pox on your Taſte ! Muſt you like lice and fleas, 


2 **Be always fed with Scabs and Naſt ineſs. 


But without this Imprecation, the practice it ſelf be- 
comes it's own Puniſhment, in the diſhoneſt and un- 
profitable drudgery of amaſſing together ſuch a noi- 
ſom heap of other Mens Vices and Follies; a Trea- 
ſure much reſembling the City Peneropol:s, fo called 
by King Philip, after he had peopled it with a crew 
of Rogues and Vagabonds. For curious People do 
ſo load their dirty brains with the Ribauldry and So- 
leciſms of other Mens Writings, as well as the De- 
fects and Blemiſhes of their Lives; that there is not 
the leaſt room left in their Heads for one witty, 
graceful or ingenious "Thought. 

There are a fort of People at Rome, who being 
unaffected with any thing that is beautiful and pret- 
ty, either in the works of Art or Nature; deſpiſe 
the moſt curious pieces in Painting or Sculpture, 
and the faireſt Boys and Girls that are there expoſed 
to Sale, as not worth their Money : Therefore they 
much frequent the Monſter- market, looking after Peo- 
ple of diſtorted Limbs and preter-natural Shapes, and 
tor Beaſts of the Breed of Afic, - 


Where kinds of unlike form of? blended be 
Into one hideous deformity. 


All which are Sights ſo loathſom, as they themſelves 
would abhor, were they compelled often to behold 
them. And if they who curiouſly inquire into thoſe 
vicious Deformities, and unlncky Accidents that 
may be obſerved in the Lives of other Men, would 
only bind themſelves to a frequent recollection of 
what they had ſeen and heard; there would be 
found very little Delight or Advantage in ſuch un- 
grateful and melancholy Reflections. TRE, 
Now ſince it is from the Uſe and Cuſtom of inter- 
medling 
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medling in the Affairs of other Men, that this per- 

verſe practice grows up into ſuch a vitious Habit: 

Therefore the beſt Expedient for the Remedy there- 

of is, that beginning (as it were) at a diſtance, and 
I with ſuch things as do leſs excite the itch of our Cu 
5 riofity ; we gradually bring our ſelves to an utter de- 
£ ſuetude of enquiring into, or being concerned at 
5 any of thoſe things that do not pertain unto us. 
d Therefore let Men firſt make tryal of themſelves in 
v W ſinaller and leſs conſiderable Matters; as for the 
0 purpoſe, why ſhould it be chought ſuch a ſeverc 
V piece of ſelf-denial, for any Man as he paſſes by, to 
a forbeat, reading the Inſcriptions that are upon a Mo- 
t nument or Graveſtone, or the Letters that are 
, drawn on Walls and Sign-poſts ? If it were but con- 
ſidered that there's nothing more, either for Delight 


p or Benefit, to be learned thereby, but that certain 
— People had a deſire to preſerve the Memory of their 
e Friends and Relations, by engraving their Names on 
d. Braſs or Marble ; or that ſome impudent Quack, or 
d rooking Tradeſman wants Money, and knows no 
y other way to draw Men to their Shop or Lodgings, 
)- but by decoying Billets, and the invitation of a 
d Show-board. The taking notice of which, and ſuch 
like things, although it may ſeem for the preſent 
harmleſs; yet there is really a ſecret Miſchief 
wrought by it; while Men ſuffering their Minds to 
rove ſo inconſiderately at every thing they ſee, are 
inur'd to a fooliſh Curioſity in buſying themſelves 
es about things impertinent. For as skilſul Huntſmen 
d do not permit their Beagles to fling or change ; but 
e lead them forth in couples, that their Noſes may be 
it kept ſharp for their proper Game, | 
d | 8 
ff Be it the Stag lodg d in the woody ſhade, 
e Or Fox in borrom d den by Badger made 


So ought Perſons of an inquiſitive temper to reſtrain 
[- the wanton Excurſions of their Curioſity; and contfine 
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it to Obſervations of Prudence and Sobriety. Thus 
the Lion and Eagle, which walk with their Claws 
ſheath'd, : keep them always pointed for their Prey; 
are an example of that Diſcretion, which curious 
Perſons ſhould imitate, by carefully preſerving thoſe 
noble Faculties of Wit and Underſtanding, which 
were made for uſeful and excellent Enquiries, from 
being dulled, and debauched with low and fottiſh 
Speculations. 

The ſecond Remedy of this Curioſity is, that we 
accuſtom our ſelves in paſſing by, not to peep in at 
other Mens Doors or Windows; for in this caſe the 

Hand and Eye are much alike guilty ; and Xenocra- 
res ſaid, One may as well go, as look into another Mans 
Houſe ; becauſe the Eye may reach what the Hand 
cannot ; and wander where the Foot does not come. 
And beſides, that tis neither genteel nor civil thus 
to gaze about; a well-bred Perſon will commonly 
diſcover very little that is either meet or delightful 
to look on : But foul Diſhes perhaps lying about the 
Floor, or Wenches in lazy or immodeſt Poſtures, 
and nothing that is decent or in good Order, but as 
one ſaid upon this occaſion, 


For ought here's worth your ſeeing, Friend, you may 
Ewv'n turn your prying look another way. 


And yet laying aſide this conſideration of uncomely 
ſights, this very ſtaring and glancing of the Eyes to 
and fro, implies ſuch a Levity of Mind, and fo 
great a defect in good Manners, as muſt needs ren- 
der the practice in it ſelf very Clowniſh and Con- 
temptible. When Diogenes obſerved Dioxippus a Vi- 
&or in the Olympic Exerciſes, to wreath his Neck as 
he ſat in his Chariot, that he might take the better 
view of a fair Damſel that came to ſee the Sports, 
Look (lays he) what a wortby Gameſter goes there, that 
even a Woman can turn him which way ſhe lifts : But 
theſe buſie- brain d People do ſo twiſt and turn them- 


ſelves 
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ſelves to every frivolous Show, as if they had ac- 
quired a verticity in their Heads, by their Cuſtom 
of gazing at all things round about them. Now 
(methinks) tis by no means ſeemly, that the ſenſe 
(which ought to behave itſelf as a Hand-maid to the 
Soul, in doing its Errands faithfully, returning ſpee- 
dily, and keeping at home with ſubmiſſive and re- 
ſerved Modeſty ;) ſhould be ſuffered like a wanton 
and ungovernable Servant, to be gadding abroad 
from her Miſtreſs, and ſtraying about at her plea- 
ſure. But this happens according to that of So- 
phocles, 


As when untanid and hard-mouth'd Colts diſdain 
Both laſh and ſpur, nor will abide the rein : 


For ſo the Senſes, not exerciſed and well managed, 
will at every turn break looſe into wild Excurſions, 


and hurry Reaſon along with them into the ſame 


Extravagance. 

It is ſaid of Democritus, that he voluntarily put 
out his Eyes by the reflection of a burning Glaſs ; 
that (as by the darkning of Windows, ſometimes 
done for the ſame purpoſe ;) he might by the al- 
lurements of Senſe, be called off from attending to 
his purely intellectul Contemplations : Which Sto- 
ry, although it be falſe, yet this at leaſt is true, that 
thoſe Men who are moſt addicted to profound 
Speculations, do leaſt of all others, converſe with 
Impreflions of Senſe. And therefore to prevent 
that Interruption and Diſturbance, which either 
Noiſe or impertinent Viſits might be to their Phi- 
loſophical Enquiries, they placed their Studies at 
ſome diſtance from Cities, and choſe the Night 
(thence called Lupboone) as the fitteſt Seaſon for Me- 
ditation, ” 

Farther, to forbear mixing with a crowd of Fel- 
lows that are quarrelling in the Market-place ; or 


to ſit ſtill, while the mad Rabble are rioting in the 
: Streets, 
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Streets, or at leaſt to get out of hearing of it; will 
not be very difficult to any Man, that conſiders 
how little there is to be gained by intermeddling 
with buſie and unquiet People; and how great the 
certain Advantage is of bridling our Curioſity, and 
bringing it under Subjection to the Commands of 
Reaſon. And thus, when by this more eaſie Diſ- 
cipline, a Man hath acquired ſome Power over him- 
ſelf ; Exerciſes of great difficulty are to be attem- 
pted : As for Inſtance, to forbear the Theatre upon 
the tempting Fame of ſome new and much applau- 
ded Play; to reſiſt the importunity of a Friend 
that invites thee to a Ball, an Entertainment at the 
Tavern, or 2 Conſort of Muſick ; and not to be 
tranſported, if thou chance at a diſtance to hear the 
din at 2 Bull-baiting, or the noiſe of the Bear-Gar- 
den. For as Socrates adviſes well, that Men ſhould 
abſtain from taſting thoſe Meats and Drinks, which 
by theu exquiſite pleaſantneſs, tempt the palate to 
exceed the ſober Meaſures of Thirſt and Hunger : 
So are all thoſe oblectations of the Ear and Eye to 
be avoided, which are apt to intice Men into Im- 
pertinence or Extravagance. When Araſpes had 
commended the fair Panthea to Cyprus, as à beauty 
worth his admiration ; he replied, for that very 
reaſon I will not ſee her, leſt if by thy perſwaſion 
I ſhould ſee her but once, ſhe her ſelf might per- 
ſwade me to ſee her often, and ſpend more time 
with her, than would be for the Advantage of my 
own Affairs. So Alexander upon like conſideration, 
would not truſt his Eyes in the preſence of the 
beautiful Queen of Pera, but kept himſelf out of 
the reach of her Charms, and treated only with 
her Aged Mother, Bur we alas (that no oppor- 
tunity may be loſt of doing our ſelves all the mil- 
chief we can by our Curiolity) cannot forbear pry- 
ing into Sedans and Coaches, nor gazing at the 
Windows, nor peeping under the Balconies, where 
Women are; nay, mutt be ſtaring about * 65 
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Houſe Top, to ſpy out all occaſions of our Ruin; 
and are all the while fo ſottiſhly inconſiderate, as 
to apprehend no danger from giving ſuch a bound- 
leſs Licenſe to our wandring Eyes. Now as in point 
of Juſtice and Honeſty, it conduces much to pre- 
vent our defranding and over-reaching of other 
Men, if we now and then, and in ſinaller Matters, 
voluntarily abate ſomewhat of our ſtrict dues ; and 
as tis a means to keep MenChaſte and Continent to 
all other Women, if they ſometimes forbear the 
lawful Enjoyment of their own Wives: So will theſe 
Exceſſes of Curioſity be cured by the ſame Re- 
ſtraints, if inſtead of inquiring into what concerns 
other Men, we can prevail with our ſelves fo far, as 
not to hear or ſee all that is done in our ownHouſes; 
nor to liſten to every thing that may be told us con- 
cerning our ſelves, or our private Affairs. Oedipus 
by his Curioſity fell into great Miſchief, for being 
of a Parentage to himſelf unknown, and now at 
Corinth, where he was a Stranger ; he went about 
asking Queſtions concerning himſelf, and lighting 
on Laine, he flew him, and then by the Marriage 
of the Queen, who was his own Mother, he ob- 
tained the Government, Not contented with the 
Thoughts of being thus happy, he muſt needs once 
more (againſt all the perſuations of his Wite) be en- 
quiring concerning himſelf; when meeting with an 
old Man that was privy to the whole Contrivance, 
he preſſed him earneſtly to reveal the Secret; and 
beginning now to ſuſpect the worſt, the old Man 
cried out, 


Alas! So fad a tale to tell, I dread ; 


But he burning with impatience of knowing all, 
replies, | 


And I to heart, but yet it muſt be ſai!. 
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Thus oddly mix'd with Pain and Pleaſure, is this 
reſtleſs Itch of Curioſity, that like a healing wound, 
it will hazard the loſs of Blood, rather than want 
the ſeeming eaſe of being rubb'd and ſcratch d. But 
ſuch, as either by good Nature or good Diſcipline 
are free from this Diſeaſe, and have experienced 
the unvaluable Felicity of a calm and undiſturbed 
Spirit, will rather rejoyce in being ignorant, than 
deſire to be informed of the Wickedneſs and the Mi- 
ſeries that are in the World, and that can fit down 
well fatisfied in this Opinion. 


What Vice and Miſchiefs Mankind overflow, + 
Zis Wiſdom to forget, or not to know. 


Wherefore, as a farther help to check the impa- 
tience of our Curioſity, it will contribute much to 
practiſe ſuch Acts of Abſtinence as thele : If a Let- 
ter be brought thee, lay it aſide for ſome time be- 
fore thou read it, and not (as many do) eagerly 
fall upon the Seal with Tooth and Nail, as ſoon as 
ever it comes to thy hands, as if 'twere ſcarce poſ- 


ſible to open it with ſufficient ſpeed ; when a Meſ- 


ſenger returns, do not haſtily riſe up, and run to- 
wards him, as if thou couldſt not hear what he had 
to ſay, time enough ; and if any one makes an offer 
to tell thee ſomething that is new, ſay, that thou 
hadſt rather it were good and uſeful. 

When at a publick Diſſertation I ſometime made 


at Rome, Ruſticus (who afterwards periſhed by the 
meer Envy of Domitian) was one of my Auditors; 


a Meſſenger comes ſuddenly in with an Expreſs 
from Czſar ; upon which, when I offered to be ſi- 


lent, till he had peruſed the Paper, he defired me + 


to proceed, nor would fo much as look into it, till 
the Diſcourſe was ended, and the Audience diſmiſ- 
ſed ; all that were preſent, much admiring the Gra- 
vity of the Man. In great Perſons, whoſe power 

encourages them to greater Licentiouſneſs, this vi- 
| tious 
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tious Curioſity is hardly curable ; for when it is ar- 
rived in them, to the conſiſtence of an inveterate 
habit, they will never undergo thoſe previous Re- 
{traints upon their outward Actions, which are ne- 
ceſſary to deſtroy the evil Habit within them: For 
ſuch as are thus inurd, will be breaking up other 
Mens Letters, intruding upon the Privacies of their 
Friends, making bold Enquiries into the unfatho- 
mable Myſteries of Religion, profaning Sacred Pla- 
ces and Holy Offices, by their coming where, and 
doing what they ought not, and in a word, pry- 
ing into the moſt ſecret Acts and Diſcourſes of 
Princes ; all, or any of which odious Practices, it 
will be hard for any one after long Cuſtom to for- 
bear, but eſpecially for great Perſons : And indeed 
Princes themſelves, who are concerned to have as 
particular knowledge of all Things as they can, 
and to whom tis in ſome ſort neceſſary for the ends 
of Government to maintain Spies and Intelligencers 
about them; yet they are uſually hated for nothin 

more, than their retaining this lewd ſort of People, 
in quality of Ewves-droppers of State, and publick In- 
formers. The firſt that employ'd this kind of Offi- 
cers, was Darius in his younger Years, when he 
could not confide in himſelf, nor durſt truſt any one 
elſe; and the Sycilian Tyrants afterwards planted 
them in Syracuſe ; but upon a Revolution that haꝑ- 
pened there, the People firſt fell upon theſe Infor- 
mers, and deſtroyed them without Mercy. Of near 
affinity with theſe, are Calumniators, which from a 
particular occaſion imported in the World, were cal- 
led Sycophants, or Fig-Blabbers ; becauſe upon the pro- 
hibited exportation of that Fruit, they became In- 
formers againſt thoſe that break this order. Much 
the like ſort of People were thoſe at Athens, where 
a dearth of Grain happening, and the Corn-lellers 
being commanded to bring out their Stores for pu- 
blick Sale; thoſe that went about liſtning at the 
Miils, and prying into Granaries, that they mi on 
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find matter of Information againſt Offenders, were 
thence called Aliterians, or if you pleaſe, Mill- 
clackers, Now the Profeſſion of theſe Fellows, as 
vile and bale as it may be accounted ; yet the end 
thereof being only to diſcover deliberate Offences, 
and ſuch violations of good order, as were miſchie- 
vous to Society, it is for that reaſon, by far leſs o- 
dious than the ill natur'd practice of thoſe inquiſitive 
and buſie Perſons, who out of malicious wantonneſs, 
expoſe Men to open ſhame, for unavoidable ills, 
and involuntary lapſes. Which conſideration, ſu- 
per-added to the reſt that has been faid, is enough 
to render this fort of malignant Curioſity extream- 
ly execrable, and to be highly abhorr'd, and moſt 
carcfully avoided by every Man; who would de- 
fire for meer Reputations ſake, not to be rank'd a- 
mong that profiigate Crew of Villains, which are 
look'd upon as the moſt deteltable of all Mankind. 
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How 2 Man may b: ſenſible of his Progreſs in 
Fertue. 


Tranſlated from the Greek by Mr. Tod of Univerſity- 
| College in Oxtord. 


. The ARGUMENT 


WIE main deſign of the following Diſcourſe, 
is to confute this received Opinion of the 
Stoics: That there is no Medium twixt perfect Wil- 
dom and abſolute Folly : Bur, that the change *from 
one Extream to the other, is made all at once, and 
in a moment; and not perfected by ſeveral gradual 
© advances. (a) Some of the Argu- 

(s) oe 2 ments our Author makes uſe of to 
Stoicam Philol. invalidate the Aſſertion, ſeem groun- 
Lib. 11 Diſſert. ded on the Platonick Hypotheſis, con- 


cerning 


1 
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cerning the Nature and Original of 3, 4 and . Sene- 
che Rational Soul. Though I can- - Morals. Ca- 
n0t ſay that Plutarch 1s a Thorough- TEINS, 
Platoniſt ; for many of his pieces ſhow —_ * © 

him to be of the number of theſe the Antients 
called the Ecleſticks, who gathered out of the Works 
of All Philoſophers, what they thought fit, addi- 
cting themſelves to no one Set ; yet, I hope; I 
have done him right in this Epiſtolary Diſſerta- 
tion, in rendring and explaining many Terms and 
Expreſſions, agreeably to the Principles of the Aca- 


demy. 


Ay Friend Soſſius deneci, 


| ; ; have conſulted 
by all the Arguments in the ho MES: Get 


World to make it out, That a Man Copies of Plu- 
may be ſenſibly aſſur d, that he is a trarch, complain 
Proficient in Vertue, upon this Sup- _ wy 2 
0 . . Client in E- 
pofition, that his Proceedings do not inning of this 


in the leaſt alleviate and abate the Hiſcourſe. 
Preſſures of Vice, which is natural to - 
Him; but, They ſtill remain an equal Connterpoiſe to 
all his good Inclinations, and with as much force hin- 


der the Aſpiring Soul, as 


I it poſſible, do you think, (/ ) Thoſe that 


Heavy Lead pulls down the yielding Net? 


In the Study of Muſick or Grammar, Jam ſure, 
ſuch a Concluſion would be very abſurd ; for the 
Scholar could never be certain, that he had made 
any Improvement in thoſe Sciences ; it, all the 
while he is a learning, he did not exhauſt by little 
and little his former Ignorance about them; but re- 
main d, during the whole Progreſs of his Application, 
under the fame equal Degree ol Unskill/ulneſs, as at 
trtt ſetting out. 

G g The 
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The like may be ſaid of thoſe that are under the 
hands of a Phyſician: According to this Aſſertion, if 
the Patient take Phyſick, which does not perfect [ 
recruit his Strength, nor immediately give him al 


0 
the eaſe he would deſire; although it does moderately I cha 
abate and remit the ſeverity of the Diſtemper ; it is Wl con 


abſolutely impoſſible, that he ſhould diſcern any Al. Nof 
teration in himſclf, before the contrary Habit were 
perfectly, altogether, and in the higheſt degree induc'd, W Me 
and his Body throughly ſound and well. As in theſe WI and 
Inſtances, you cannot ſay the Perſons have advanc'd W Mi 
any thing, ſo long as they perceive no ſenſible Change 

in themſelves, by the Abatement of the contrary MW 
weight; and do not find, that their minds are ele- 
vated, as it were, in the eppoſite Scale; juſt fo, in 
truth, tis with thoſe that profeſs Philoſophy; they 
cannot be aſſured of any Progreſs or Improvement, 
if the Soul do not Gradually advance and purge off 
the reſt of its former Imperfections; but {till lie un- 
der the like equal! Preſſure and Grievance of pure, 
abſolute, unmix'd Evil; till it have attain'd the State 
of Perfect, Supreecm Good ; for the truth ont is, a 
wiſe Man cannot in a moment of time change from 
the loweſt degree of Vice imaginable, to the moſt He- 
roick Perfection of Vertue, if he only make a brisk 
Attempt to throw off Vice all at once ; and do not 
conſtantly and reſolutely endeavour by little and 
little to lighten the Burthen, and diſpoſſeſs the evil 
Habit of it. 

You know very well how much trouble the Sr 
icks create to themſelves by maintaining this Aſſer- 
tion, and what ſtrange Concluſions they deduce 
from it, as for inſtance, That a wiſe, wertuous Man Wcir 
ſhould never perceive hew he became ſuch ; but either be Ino 
quite ignorant, or at leaſt doubt that ever by little and to 
little, now adding ſomething, now ſubſtratting and rem NN. 
wing others, he advanced to the aggregate Perfection of Nſol 
of Vertue ; (as if, the total ſo inſenſibly made up, . 
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e were either in it ſelf diforderly and confuſed, or 
f © utterly unknown to him.) 

Beſides, if (as they affirm) the change from Bad 
to Good, be either ſo quick and ſuddain, as that he 
char was extreamly vicious in the Morning, may be- 
come eminently vertuous at Night ; or, the whole 
of it ſo caſual, as that any one going to Bed 
wicked, might chance to riſe a vertuous Man next 
Morning, and having all the former Days Errors 
ind Imperfections abſolutely removed out of his 
Mind, might ſay to them, as tis in the Poet, 


Vain Dreams! farewell, like Spectres haſt away, 
At the New Light of Vertue's glorious Day ; 


do You think, that any one in the World could be 
ignorant of ſo extraordinary a Converſion ; and 
perfectly ſhut his Eyes upon the Beams of Vertue 
and Wiſdom, ſo fully and manifeſtly breaking in 
upon his Soul? In my Opinion, if any Perſon ſhould 
have Cæneus fooliſh wiſh, and be changed (as tis 
a reported he was) from one Sex to the other; tis 
m more probable, that ſuch a one ſhould be altogether 
l- Mignorant of the Metamorphoſis, than that any ſhould, 
Kk from a lazy, unthinking, debauch'd Fellow, com- 
ot Wmence a wiſe, prudent and valiant Hero; 5. e. 
nd ¶ rom a ſottiſh Beſtiality, advance to the Perfection of 
vil N Divine Life, and yet know nothing at all of the 
Change. 
to- 'Tis very good Advice, Meaſure the Stone by your 
- Rule, and not your Rule by the Stone. But the Stoicks 
ce ¶ have not obſerv'd it, for they, not applying Prin- 
lan Nciples to Things, but forcing Things, which have 
be Ino Foundation of Agreement in Nature, to agree 
nd Ito their Principles,, have filld Philoſophy with a 
no- Number of Difficulties : One of the hardeſt to be 
ſolv'd is this, That all Men whatſoever (except him who 
5 abſolutely perfor) are equally vicious: Hence is that 
Enigma, call d Progreſs or Proficiency, which though 
g 2 it 
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it has puzled the Learned to ſolve, is, in my Opi- 
nion, very fooliſh ; for, it repreſents thoſe that 
have advanc'd alittle, and are partly free from in- 
orcinate Paſſions and Diſtempers of Mind, to be 
as unhappy as thoſe that are guilty of the moſt hei- 
nous Enormities. And indeed the Aſſertion is ſo ab- 
ſurd, that their Concluſions neceſſarily deduced 
from it, are enough to confute it, as (Which is com- 
monly maintained in their Schools) That juſtice in 
Ariſtides, & equal to Injuſtice in Phaleris : That Con- 
ardize in Braſides, was as great as Cowardize in De- 
lon ; and indeed, That a fault in Plato was as hainous 
as in Melitus. And in all Affairs of Life, they ſeem 
to reje and avoid the former of theſe, as too harſh 
and ſevere, and to be ſoftned into Complyance; but 
credit and quote the latter in all their Writings, as 
Perſons of extraordinary Worth and Eſteem. This is 
what the Stoicks aſſert. 

But Vi, who can better agree with Plato, in this 
Point, finding by OH -:tion, that in all kinds of 
Evils, eſpecially tha: of a weak and unmanaged 
Diſpoſition of Mind, there are ſeveral Degrees of 
more and leſs (for herein one Advance differs from 
another. that the miſerable Weight, which the Soul 
lies under, begins more ſenſibly to abate, when 
Reaſor, by little and little, illuminates and purge: 
the Soul) may be bold to affirm, that the Change 
from Bad to Good is very eaſily and manifeſtly dil- 
cernable ; not, as if one were drawn out of a Pit 
on a ſudden, and could give no Account of the De- 
&rees of the Afcent ; but ſo plain, that the ſeveral 
ps and advances may be computed. - 

The Firſt Argument that comes in my Mind, 1s 
this, by wav of /imile, pray examin it. You know 
the Art of Navigation; when the Seamen hoiſe Sail 
for the main Ocean, they give judgment of their 
Voyage according as the Wind fits ; and compute, 
that in all probability, in ſo many Months, they 
may be able with a fair Gale, to touch at * ys | 
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ſach a Place Juſt ſo it is in the Study of Philoſo- 
phy; one may, if he mind it, give a probable Con- 
ecture of a Scholars Proceedings, He that is al- 
ways at his Buſineſs, conſtantly upon the Road, 
never makes any Steps or Ilalts, nor meets with 
J Obſtacles and Lets in the way; bnt, under the 
Conduct of Right Reaſon, travels ſmoothly, ſe— 
curely and quietly along, may be affured, chat 
he has one true Sign of a Proficient. This of the 
Poet, 


Add many leſſer numbers in Account, 


Nour total will to a vaſt Sum amount, 


holds true, not only as to the encreaſe of Money, 
but alſo may ſerve as aRule to the knowledge of the 
advance of every thing elſe, eſpecially of Proficiency in 
ic Vertue : Reaſon, beſides its ordinary Influence, re- 
oft quires the conſtancy of Application and Addreſs, which 
ed is neceſſary and uſual in all other Affairs. Where- 
ofs on the contrary, the irregular Proceedings, and 
mY inconſiſtent filly Aſſertions of ſome Philoſophers, do 
ul not only lay Ribs in the way, and break the we- 
en {res of a vertuous Improvement, but ſcem to give 
res great advantage to Vice, during their lingeing and 
oe ling upon their Journey, io tempt them into By- 
iI. bath, or over-perſwade them to return whence they 
bit it out. 
Ne- Aſtronomers tell us that Pliers, alter they have fi- 
ral uſhed their Progreſſive motion, for {ome ſmall time, 
ecqriefce and become Statiouary, as they term it. 
ic Now, in the ſtudy of Philoſophy it is not ſo; there 
ow no point of Reſt or Acquieſcence during the 
ail whole Proceedure ; for the nature of Progreſs 15, to 
\eirfl be always advancing, more or ifs. The Scales, in 
ite, which our Actions are, as it were, weighed, cannot 
1 6 all ſtand in Equi/ibrio, but our Soul is continually 
either raiſed by the addition of good, or calt with 
the Connterpoiſe of evil. | | 
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Therefore, as the Oracle told the Cirrbæans; that 
they ought to fight continually, Day and Night: 
SO — and every wiſe Man, ought to be perpe- 
tually upon your Guard: And, if you can be aſſured 
that you maintain a conſtant Combat with Vice, 
that you are always at enmity with, and never ſo 
much as come to Terms, or receive any Diverſions, 
Applications or Awvocations, as ſo many Heralds from 
the Enemies Camp, in order to a Treaty with it: 


Then you may, with a great deal of Confidence 


and Alacrity, go on with the management of your 
warlike Expedition, and very reaſonably at laſt ex- 
pect a Conqueſt, and enjoy a Crown of Righteouſneſs 
for your reward. 

Another very good Argument to prove, that you, 
by Labour and Exerciſe, have quite ſhaken off all 
{tupidity and ſſuggiſhneſs of Temper ; and that you 
are arriv'd at a perfection of Vertue, is, if for the 
future, your Reſolutions be more-firm, and your ap- 
plication more intenſe, than they were when you 
firſt ſet out. This appears true, if you but obſerve 
its contrary ; for tis a very bad ſign, if after a ſmall 
time ſpent in 77yal, you find many and repeated In. 
ter miſſions, or your affections yielding or cool in the 
purſuit. This may be illuſtrated by what is obſer- 
vable in the growth of a Cane. Ar firſt it appears 
above ground with afull and pleaſing ſprout, which 
by little and little, Taper l by a continued and 
equal diſtribution of Matter, riſes to a very great 
height: Towards the Root you may obſerve, that 
there are formed certain ſteps and joynts, which are 
at a conſiderable diſtance from one another, becauſe 
(there) the juice is plentful and ſtrong : But toward 
the top, the nutrimentive Particles vibrate and palpi- 
tate, as if they were quite ſpent with the length of 
their journey; and thereupon, you ſee, they form 
themſelves many ſmall, weak and tender joynts, à5 
ſo many ſupports and breathing places. So it hap- 


pens with thoſe that ſtudy Philoſophy ; at firſt ſet- 
ting 
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at ting out, they take long Steps and make great Ad- 
t: vances; but if after ſome Artemprs, they perceive not 
e- in themſelves any Alteration for the better, but meet 
ed with frequent Checks and Avocat ions, the further they 
ce, go, ordinarily they faint, make any Excuſes to be off 
ſo from their Engagement, deſpond of ever going 
through with it, and thereupon proceed no farther. 
mY But on the contrary, he that is winged with deſire, 
it: flies at the propoſed advantage, and by a ſtout 
ce and vigorous Purſuit, cuts off all pretences of de- 
ur lay from crowding in upon him, or hindring his 
x. Journey. 
els In Love, tis a ſign the Paſſion is predominant, if 
the Lover be not only pleas'd in the enjoyment of 
u, the beloved Object (for that's ordinary; but alſo 
all troubled and grieved at the abſence of it: After a 
ou manner not unlike this, many Young{ters (as I've 
he Y oblerv'd) ſtand affected at the ſtudy of Philoſophy : 
p- At firſt, they buckle to their work with the greateſt 
ou Concern and Emulation imaginable z bur as ſoon as 
ve ever they are diverted, either by by/ineſs or any little 
al Y fretences ; the heat of their affection immediately flies 
u- off, and they fir down ignorant and very well con- 
he tent: But 


ars He that perceives the pleaſing ſting of Love 
ch Whoſe poignant joy bis trembling heart doth move. 


at Y Will not only ſhew that he is a Proficient by his ver- 
at tuous Demeanor and Agreeableneſs in all Company 
re and Diſcourſe, but if he be called from his Buſinels, 
ſe Y you may perceive him all on fire, in pain, and un- 
rd <afic in whatſoever he does, whether alone or in 
i- company, and ſo concern d, that he is unmindiul 
of Y ofhis beſt Friends; till he is reftor'd to the Queſt of 
ml his Belov'd Philoſophy. All of us ought to imitate 
as Y ſuch a Noble Example in all our Studies. We muſt 
p- Y Not (only) be affected with good Diſcourſe en paſ- 
Gg 4 | fant 5 
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[ant ; as we are with rich fragrant Perfumes (which 
we never mind, but while we are a ſmelling to them;) 
but if by chance, Marriage, an Eſtate, Love, or the 
Campagne, take us from our buſineſs ; we mult ſtill 
hunger and thirſt after Vertue ; and by how much 
the more our Proficiency is advanc'd, by ſo much the 
more ought our Deſire to know what we have not 
attained, diſquiet and excite us to the further Purſu;r 

and Knomyledge Of it. 
The grave Account which Heſiod gives of Prof.- 
ciency, is, in my Judgment, either the very ſame, or 
comes very near to this which I have now ſet down, 
Proficiency is (lays he) When all Difficulties are remov/d, 
all unevenne(s (mooth'd and clear d, and the way made 
eaſie and paſſable ; e by frequent Exerciſe; 
clear'd by Beams of Divine Light, that guild the way 
to True Philoſophy, ] nothing at all of the Cloud: 
of Doubt, Error or Inconſt ancy in good Reſolutions re- 
maining, which are as uſually incident to Learners 
in their firſt Attempts upon Philoſophy, as Diltra- 
ction and Solicitudes are to thoſe, who ſailing from 
a known Land, are becalm'd in the middle of their 
Voyage, and cannot diſcover the place whence they 
{et out, or whither they are bound. Thus I have 
known impatient Sophiſters skip over common and 
ordinary Notions, before they have learn'd or at- 
tain'd better: And looſe themſelves in the middle 
of their Journey in ſo troubleſome a Maze, that 
they would be willing to retuan (if they could) to 
their primitive State of Quiet, Unactive Ignorance. Sex- 
tins a Nobleman of Rome, may ſerve for an Inſtance 
of this. He quitted all Offices and Places of Ho- 
nour, that he might more freely and undiſturbedly 
apply himſelf to the ſtudy of Philoſophy. Ar firſt 
he met with many Difficulties, and finding himſelf 
unable to encounter or conquer them, out of very 
Deſpair and Deſpondency, He had thoughts ot 
throwing himſelf out of a little Boat into the River 
Tyber. Parallel to this, is a merry Story told ot 
Dio- 
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Diogenes of Sinope ; when he firſt put on his Gown it 
happened to be at a time, when the Athenians cele- 
brated a Feſtival with extraordinary Bankets, Night- 
drinking, Sports and Pageantry uſual at great So- 
lemnities. The Philoſopher, as he lay in the Holy- 
days in the corner of the Street, muffled up in his 
cloaths, to try if he could take a nap, had ſome 
running thoughts in his head, which check'd thg 
Reſolutions he had taken as to a Philoſophical Life, 
and troubled him extreamly. He reaſon'd with him- 
{e!lt, That there was no neceſſity tor his entring into 
ſo troubleſom and ſingular a way of Living, That 
he thereby depriv'd himſelf of all the Sweets and 
Pleaſures of Lite, and the like ; while, he was think- 
ing thus with himſelf, he eſpy'd (as the Story goes) 
a Mouſe venturing toward him, and now and then 
nibling at a mouldy Cruſt, that he had in his Pouch. 
This fight, which is much, turn d his thoughts, and 
made him vex'd and troubled at himſelf as much on 
the other tide. What, ſays he, is the matter with 
thee Diogenes * Thou ſceſt this tiny Mouſe lives well 
and is very glad of thy ſcraps ; but thou, who muſt 
needs be a Perſon of quality forſooth, art extremely 
ſorry and out of humour, becauſe thou doll not feaſt 
upon Down-Beds ; and canſt not have the gentile 
Privilege at this merry Time, to be drunk as well 
as others. | 
Another rational Argument of gradual Proficien- 
cy is, when Avocations are not frequent upon us; 
and when they happen very ſhort, when the ſub- 
ſtantial Rules and Precepts of Wildom, as it they had 
been violently driven out, preſently return upon our 
minds, and diſpoſſeſs all empty Trouble, and diſcon- 
folate Thoughts. | | 
And becauſe Scholars do not only fancy to them- 
ſelves Difficulties big enough to divert their weak Re- 
ſolutions ; but alſo often meet with ſerious Perſwa- 
lions from their Friends to leave their Studies ; and 
ſometimes ſuch ſmart je ls & drolt-are pur upon chem 
48 
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as have often diſcouraged, frequently quite conver- 
ted the endeavours of ſome : It may ſeem to you a 
very good Argument of a Proficient, if you find your 
felf indifferent and unconcern'd in that Point. As 
for example, not to be cut to the heart and repine, 
when you are told that ſuch and ſuch Perſons b 
name, your Equals once, live ſplendidly at Court, 
have married great Fortunes, or have appeared pub- 
lickly at the head of a great many Freeholders, that 
are ready to vote for them for ſome great Office or 
Repreſentatives place. He that is neither diſcompos'd 
nor very much pleas'd at ſuch news as this, is mani- 
feſtly in the Right, and has Philoſophy by the ſurer 
handle. For it is impoſſible we ſhould leave admi- 
ring things, which moſt Men eſteem; if, the habit 
of virtue were not deeply rooted in us. To awoid 
paſſionately, what every one cries down, may be in 
ſome Perſons the effect of Anger and Ignorance ; but 
utterly to deſpiſe what is admired abroad, is a cer- 
tain Sign of true and ſolid Wiſdom and Reſolution. 
With what Satisfaction and Complacency many Perſons 
advanc'd to ſuch a height of Virtue, compare them- 
felves with others, and break out in theſe Verſes of 
Solon? 


Me will not change Virtues Immortal Crown 
For a whole Mine of Gold. 
Gold * uncertain : But what we poſſeſs 
Is ſtill our own, and never can be leſs. 


None can deny, but that it was very great in Dio- 
genes, to compare his Shifting from the City of Co- 
rinth to Athens, and from Thebes to Corinth, to the 
King of Per/ia's taking his Pregreß in the Spring to 
Sufis, in Winter to Babylon, and to Media in Summer. 
Nor was it an Argument of a much leſs ſpirit in 
Ageſilaus, who hearing this {ame King of Perſia, ſty- 
led the Great; preſently asked, In hat is he greater 
than I, if he be not juſter than I am? Ariſtotle * 

. had 
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had exactly ſuch Notions in the like Caſe ; for wri- 
ting to Antipater about his Scholar Alexander, he ſays 
of him, That he ought not to value himſelf in this reſpect, 
that he was advancd above others, for whoever kad a 
true Notion of God was really as great as He. And Ze- 
no too deſerves to be mentioned, who hearing Theo- 
pbraſtus commended above any of the Philoſophers 
for his number of Scholars; put it off thus, His 
Quire is indeed larger than mine; but mine has the ſwee- 
ter Voices. 

From all theſe Inſtances you may collect this great 
Truth. That whenever you do, by ſetting the Com- 
forts of Virtue, and the Difficulties and Errors of Study 
one againſt the other, perceive that you have utter/ 
expell'd all Emulation, Fealouſie and every thing elſe 
that uſes to diſturb or diſcourage young Men, you 
may then aſſuredly conclude with your ſelf, that 
you have made very laudable Progreſs. 

Another Argument of Proficiency in Virtue, is, the 
Alteration of your very Style of Writing, and of your 
way of managing any Argument or Diſcourſe. Moſt 
of thoſe that now-a-days deſign for Scholars (in or- 
dinary ſpeaking) do proſecute almoſt none but po- 
pular ſtudies; to furniſh out diſcourſe, and make 
themſelves, as the Phraſe is, plauſible Men, ſome few 
of them there are, who like ſilly Larks are taken 
with the glaring Light of Natural Philoſophy, and 
meaſuring themſelves by their own Levity and Con- 
ceit, think they are able preſently to attain the 
height of that Science. Others like young Whelps 
(tis Plato's ſimile) love to ſnap and bite at one ano- 
ther ; only to gratifie a contentious, ſceptical and 
ſophiſtical Humour, they, by bad Tuition, and ill 
manag'd Studies at firſt got. Some again, as ſoon 
as ever they are initiated in the Principles of Logick, 
preſently commence Sophifters. Others fpend their 
whole time in collecting Sentences and Hiſtorical Nar- 
rations. Theſe (as, Anacharfis ſaid of the Grecians, 
That he ſaw no occaſion they had for money, but only to 
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count and tell it over ) have nothing at all to do, but 
o about ſinging and repeating what they have col- 
ſeged into Common place- Boobs; without any other 
Benefit or Satisfaction from their Labours. To theſe 
you may apply that of e which one inge- 
niouſly turn d to Plato's Scholars. This Antiphanes 
{aid merrily, that in a certain City the cold was ſo 
intenſe, that words were congealed as ſoon as (poken, 
but that aſter ſome time they thaw'd and became 
audible, ſo that the words ſpoke in Winter , were ar- 
ticulated next Summer: Even lo, the many excellent 
Precepts of Plato, which he inſtill'd into the tender 
ears of his Scholars, were ſcarce perceived and diftin- 
guiſhed by many of them, till they grew Men, and 
attain'd the warm vigorous Summer of their Age. 
Such a cool Diſpoſition to Vertue and Philoſophy, 
as that Philoſopher ſaid was in Plato's Scholars when 
young, often laſts in the moſt of us (as was hinted 
before) till our Judgments grow to a ſolid firmneſs 
and maturity; and we begin to value thoſe Precepte, 
that are able to beget a Compoſure and Greatneſs of 
mind; and diligently to trace and follow thoſe Pi 
courſes and Precepts, whoſe Print, (as it is in eA/ops Fa- 
bles) rather looks inward than outward, to our ſelves, 
rather than others. Sophocles faid of himſelf , that in 
writing his Tragedies, he firſt of all abated and prick'd 
the Tumor of Aſcbyluss Invention, then corrected 
the rankneſs, luxuriancy and over-artifice of his Com- 
Poſition ; and laſt of all, changed his very Stile and 
Elocution ; the thing which is moſt conſiderably per- 
ſwaſive, and which moſt of all conduces to good 
Manners. Even ſo, young Students, when they paſs 
from the fulneſs and luxuriancy of (private) Pane- 
rie and Declamaticn, to that more ſolid part of Phi- 
An that regulates manners, and ſmooths all 
rugged and diſorderly Paſſins; they then begin real- 
ly to tttain true and ſolid Proficiency. Hereupon let 
me adviſe you this, when ever you read the Wri- 
tings, or hear the Orations of the Philoſophers ; at- 


tend 
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atend always things more than words; and be not 
taken with what is ſublime, curious and of a delicate 
thread and contexture, more than that which is 
ſtrong, Nervous and Beneficial. So alſo in peru- 
ſing Poems or Hiſtories, be ſure that nothing eſcape 
you that is appolitely ſaid, in relation to the culti- 
vating of Manners, or the calming turbulent, im- 
moderate Paſſions : But always give it a Note and 
make it ſurely your own. Simonides ſaid, that a 


Student in Philoſophy ſhould be like a Bee. That 


labortous Creature, when it is amongſt Flowers, 
makes it its buſineſs induſtriouſly to extract Honey of 
the flavour indifferently out of them all: And ſome- 
times is obſerv'd to ſuck the juice of. thoſe Plants, 
that very many Men either do not very much love, 
or have a perfect averſion for: So while ſome others 
imploy their time in reading the Poets only for di- 
verſion, or for the wit and fancy which uſuall 
adorn their Works : You (my dear Friend) like a 
Bee amongſt a ſwarm of Droze:, obſerve and col- 
le& what is ſweet, palatable and worthy your pains, 
and ſeem already, by your conſtant cuttom and ap- 
plication, to have attained a perfect knowledge of 
what is eminently good and proper. 

As to thoſe that peruſe the woks of Plato and Xeno- 
phon only for the Styles ſake, and do cull out what is 
Elegant and Attical, as the Cream and Flower of 
thoſe Authors; pray what do they do, but as it were 
admire the ſrangancy and flavour or Medicinal 
Drugs, yet at the ſame time, neither underſtand nor 
enquire after their Healing and Purgative Qualities? 
Whereas, thoſe that have advanced to a higher degree 
of Perfection, can extract benefit, not only from Phi- 
loſuphical Diſcourſes, but allo from every thing they 
{ce or do: And thence draw ſomething that may be 
proper and fir for their purpole. I will give you 
lome examples of <A-by/zs and other very eminent 
Men, which may be very pat to this purpole. . 
lis chanced to be n Spectator at the ebiman Ga- 

mes, 
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mes, where ſome were engaged at Sword-play, ſeeing 

one of the Combatants wounded, and oltre that 
the Theatre immediately made a great ſhouting and 
hollowing upon't ; he jogg'd one Jon an Inhabitant 
of the Iſland Chios, who fat next to him, and whiſ- 
pered him thus, Do you ſee what Exerciſe can do? He 
that is wounded holds his peace, and the Spettators cry 
out. 

One Braſides a Lacedemonian Captain, by chance 
caught a Mouſe among ſome dry Figs, and being 
bit by her, let her go, with this Exclamation : By 
Hercules | There is no Creature ſo little or ſo weak, which 
cannot preſerve its life, if it dares but defend it. 

Diogenes may ſerve for a thouſand Inftances, when 
he ſaw a Boy drink out of the palm of his hand, he 
threw away his Diſh, which he uſed to carry always 
with him in his Wallet. Thus Sedulity and Applica- 
tion have a ſingular Vertue to make us knowing and 
able to extract Motives to Vertue from every thing 
that we meet with in the World. 

Nor is it a difficult matter to attain ſuch a temper 
of Mind, if the Candidates for Vertue intermix Pi, 
courſe and Reading with their Actions; not only being 
upon their Guard, when danger threatens and aſſaults 
them (as Thucydides ſaid to ſome) but alſo by pra- 
ctiſing when alone, and by ingaging Pleaſures, diſ- 
puting hard queſtions, examining Precedents, plea- 
ding Cauſes, and fo (to try themſelves throughly ) 
undertaking ſome Magiſtracy, or Public Office, gi- 
ving thereby Demonſtration of their Abilities. Such 
Excerciſe ſtrengthens and confirms our good Reſo- 
Iitions ; whereas, Thoſe that are not bred to it, but, 
like Novices, ſpy out, and catch at any thing, that 
is curious in Books, and pragmatically run away 
with it either to the Exchange, the College, or ſome 
Royal Club or Tavern, deſerve no more the Name 
of Philoſophers than thoſe Quacks, that only truck off 
vile Drugs and Potions, merit the Character and 
value of Phyſicians. Thoſe Sophiſters ſeem to we. not 

ike 
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unlike the Bird mentioned in Homer, and to have 
ſomething of its 8 : Whatſoever they catch 
abroad they preſently bring home with them, and 

cram it into their unfledg'd Chicks, their illiterate 
Scholars, farving their empty Crops the while. For, as 
the Poet has it, they neither digeſt nor convert 
what they take into true nouriſhment. | 

It is then indiſpenſably our Duty ſo to manage 
our Diſcourſe, that it may be beneficial both to our 
ſelves and others, we not incurring the Cenſure of 
being thought vain-glorious, or arrogant by any; 
to be always readier to hear than to teach; and eſ- 
pecially, ſo to abate and moderate all vehemency 
and paſſionate Quarrelling about trivial Queſtions, as 
that we may be able to attend and manage Diſputa- 
tions with the ſame Indifferency, as you may have 
{een ſome exerciſe Hurlebats and Cudgelling ; that 
, to be able to leave the Stage with more ſatisfa- 
ction for having had a true Hit, or coming off Con- 
queror ; than either in having learnt our ſelves, or 
:aught our Antagoniſt any manner of Skill by the 
Engagement, 

An Evenneſs and Mildneſs of Temper in all ſuch 
Affairs as never ſuffer our ſelves to enter the liſts 
with Vehemency and Paſſion, nor to be hot and 
concern d in urging an Argument; nor to ſcold and 
give bad words, when non-pluſs'd ; nor to be ve 
much dejected, if we chance to be quits battled , is 
{I think) a true Sign of a great Proficient in Vertue. 
Ariſtippus was a great Example of this ; for when in 
a ſet Diſputation he was bafled by the Sophiſtry and 
Forehead of an impudent, wild and ignorant Diſ- 
putant; and obſery'd him to be fluſh'd and high 
with the Conqueſt. Vell! fays the Philopher, I 
em certain, I ſhall ſleep quieter to night than my Anta- 
geil. | 
: Not only upon the Cloſe and Event of our Philo- 
ſophical Conteſts, but even in the Midſt of Diſpu- 
tation, we may (privately ) take an * 2 
i > 
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this good Quality in Us, which is a Sign of a true 
Proficient ; for Example, if upon a greater appea- 
rance of Auditors than was expected, we be not 
afraid nor in confuſion ; if, at the thinneſs of the 
Congregation , when there are but a few to hear 
us, we be not dcjected and troubled; and laſtly, 
if when weare to ſpeak before a numerous or honou- 
rable Aſſembly, we do not, for want of an appoſite 
Place, ſuch as is fit to entertain them, miſs the plea- 
ſing Opportunity, and ſo ſpoil all for ever. 

Tis reported that two, as Famous Orators, as ever 
were, Demoſthenes and Alcibiades were ſomewhat 
weak and faulty in this point. The Timorouſneſs 
of the former is known to every School-boy ; and as 
for Alcibiades, tho he was (as muſt be confeſled ) 
as ſagacious and happy in his thoughts as any man 
whatever; yet, for want of a little aſſurance in fpeak- 
ing a Thing, he very often miſerably loſt himfelf in 
his Pleadings : for he would faulter and make pauſes 
in the very middle of his Orations, purely for want 
of a ſingle word, or ſome neat expreflion that he 
had in his Papers, but could not preſently remem- 
ber. To give you another Inſtance of the Prince of 
Poets, Homer; ile was 1o blinded with an over- 
confidence of his Abilities in Poetry, that he has 
{ipr a falſe quantity, and left it on Record, in the 
very firſt Verſe of his 1/:ads. 

Secing then the Learnedeſt Men and greateſt Ar- 
tiſts, have, and may, fail for want of Caution or Con- 
F#dence, it ought more nearly to concern thoſe that 
earneſtly follow Vertue, not to ſlip the leaſt Oppor- 
tunity of Improvement, either by company, or other- 
wiſe ; and not overmuch to regard the Throng or 
Applauſe of the Theatre, when they do exerciſe, or 
make any ſolemn Harangue. 

Nor is it enough that one attend, and take care of 
all his Diſcourſes and Orations ; but he ought allo to 
oblerve, that the whole Tenor of his Actions be equal 
and agreeable, For if a paſhonate Lover, who has 
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plac d his Affection upon any belov'd Object, ſeeks 
no witneſſes to atteſts its ſincerity; but has ſuch an 
eager defire , when alone, and in private, that like 
a covered flame, it burns more vigorouſly and in- 
ſenſibly for being ſhut up; much more ought a 
Moraliſt and a Philoſopher ; who has attain'd both the 
Habit and Exerciſe of Vertue , fit down ſclf-conten- 
ted, and applaud himſelf in private, neither needing 
nor defiring Encomiaſts or Auditors from abroad. 
There is an humour in ſome of the Poets, of an 
old peeviſh Houſe-keeper, that calls to his Maid a- 
loud: Do you ſee, Dionyſia (that is his Maids Name) 
I am now pleaſed, and have laid by all Choler and Paſ- 
fron, Juſt ſuch like, is the practiſe of ſome, who, as 
ſoon as they have done any thing which is obliging 
and civil, preſently blaze it abroad, and turn their 
own Heralds; ſuch Men ſhew plainly that they 
look beyond themſelves f or Satisfaction : That they 
are deſirous of Praiſe and Applauſe ; and that they 
never were admitted near Spectators of Vertue : 
Never ſaw her in her Noble, Royal Dreſs ; but 
only had ſome tranſient Sight of herin a Dream, 
or an empty airy Phantaſm. And indeed, that 
they expoſe their Actions to the publick, as Painters 
do their Pieces drawn in Water-colours(which are Re- 
preſentations of wh# was only in their Imagina- 
tion to be gazed at, and admired by the gaping 
Multitude. ; 
Another ſign of a Proficient in Vertue, is, if when 
the Proficient has given any thing to his Friend, or 
done any kindnefi for any one, He not only keeps 
it to himſelf, and does not blab it to any body; but, 
which is more, if we have voted right againit a 
Majority of byaſs'd Suffragans, withitood the dijho- 
neſt Attempts of ſome rich and powerful Man, ge- 
nerouſly rejected Bribes, when offer d, abſtain d 
from inordinate drinking with a Thirſt, and alone, 
or at Night, when none ſees or knows what he 
does ; Laſtly, if we "_ 8 the 
1h . 
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Attempts of Love (as is ſaid of Ageſilaus) if I ſay 
he contain himſelf from ſpeaking of ſuch Actions, 
and do not in Company boaſt of his Performances: 
This J affirm, ſuch a one as can prove and try him- 
ſelf by himſelf, and be fully ſatisfied in the Verdict 
of his Conſcience, as of an unexceptionable Witneſs 
and Spectator of what 1s right and good, and worthy 
either of Praiſe or Love, ſhews plainly, that hs 
Reaſon looks inzvard,and is likely to reſide with him: 
And that the Man (as Democritus (aid) is accuſtomed 
tc take Satisfatl ion from himſelf. 

To borrow a Simile from Husbandmen, and thoſe 
that are concern'd in the buſineſs of the Fields. The 
are always beſt pleaſed to ſee thoſe Ears of Corn, 
which decline, and by reafon of their fullneſs bend 
towards to the Earth : But look upon thoſe as em- 
pty, deceitful and inſignificant, which becauſe they 
have nothing in them, grow bolt upright, and ap- 
pear above the reſt. So it is amongſt Students in 
Philoſophy, thoſe that are molt empty headed, and 
have leaſt firmneſs and ſolidity, have always the 
greateſt ſhare of Confidence, Formality and Sriff- 
neſs in their Addreſs, look biggeſt, walk with the 
moſt State, and Top upon and condemn others, 
with the higheſt Arrogance and Severity of any li- 
ving : But when once their Brains begin to fill and 
become well poiſed with ſolid Notions, they look 
down into themſelves, and quite lay aſide that inſo- 
lent and arrogant humour, which is proper only to 
Youngſters. 

Give me leave to illuſtrate this by one Simile 
more ; When you pour Water into Bottles or any 
other Veſſels, upon its being inſtilled into them, the 
Air that was in them before, preſently flies out, and 
gives place to the more ſubſtantial Body: Even ſo 
it is with thoſe that have had many good Precepts 
inſtilbd into them, and their Minds repleniſhed with 
ſolid Truths: They preſently find, that all empty 

| vani- 
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vanity flies off, that the Impoſthume of Pride breaks ; 
that they do not value themſelves for Beard and 
Gown only; but bend their Actions and Endeavours 
to the bettering of their rational Faculties; and laſt- 
ly, that when they reprove, they begin at home; 
turn the Edge of their Satyr and Invectives upon 
themſelves, even when at the fame time they are 
civil and complaiſant to all others beſide. Tis in- 
deed an Argument of a generous and truly brave 
Diſpoſition in a Scholar; not to aſſume the Name 
and Character of one, and as ſome uſe to do, to put 
the Philoſopher amongſt his Titles: And if auy out of 
reſpect, x we to give him that compellation, to 
be ſurprized, bluſh, and with a modeſt ſmile, an- 
ſwer him in that of the Poet, 


You complement your Friend; he ubm you fo commend, 
Muſt needs be more than Man ; far more than ] pretend. 


eſchylus ſays of a young Woman, That if ever ſhe 
have play'd the wanton, you may diſcover it in her 
Eyes, and read her Affections in amorous 
Glances and Structures, which jhe cannot con- 
ceal ; ſo a young Scholar, it he be once entred in 
the Myſteries, and has taſted the ſweets of Phil-ſe= 
by; he cannot poſſibly ſuppreſs the Paſſion and 
Concern for it: His Tongue faulters when he 
would ſpeak its Praiſe ; his Heart is warm with 
Affection, 


A ſecret flame does run through every part. 


| You would admire and love the Aſturance and 
Compoſedneſs of his Looks, the languiſhing At- 
fectionateneſs of his Eyes; and eſpecially the win- 
ning Decency and Agrecablenefs of his Words and 
Expreſſions. | 


Hh 2 Thoſe 
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Thoſe that are initiated in the Ceremonjes of the 
Gods, run to their Temples at firſt, with a great 
deal of noiſe, clamour and rudeneſs ; but as ſoon 
as the Solemnity is ſeen, and over, they attend with 
a profound Silence and religious Fear: So tis with 
the Candidates in Philoſophy; you may perceive a 
throng, noiſe and puther about the School-doors, 
by reaſon that ſeveral preſs thither eagerly, rudely 
and violently for Reputation, more than Learning; 
but when you are once in, and maniteſtly ſee the 
great Light, as if ſome Royal ſhrine were opened un- 
to you, you are preſently poſſeſſed with a quite 
different notion of Things ; are ſtruck with filence 
and admiration, and begin with Humility and a re- 
verend Compoſure, to comply with, and follow the 
Divine Oracle. That which Menedemus ſaid in a- 
nother caſe, tis very appofite to this ſort of Men, 
Viz. Thoſe that went to the Univerſity of Athens, were 
firſt of all (Sophi) Wiſe, next (Philoſophi) r Lowers 
of Wiſdom ; then (Sophiſtæ] Sophiſters; and laſt of all 
1deots : For how much longer they applied them- 
{elves to Study and Philoſophy ; ſo much the more 
all Vanity, Pride and Pedantry abated in them, and 
= nearer they came to plain, downright, honeft 

en. Fe 

Again, as it is with thoſe that are indiſpoſed and 
out of Order ; ſome, if a Tooth or Finger do but 
ake, preſently they retain a Phyſician ; others ſend 
for one to their Houſes, if they find themſelves but 
the leaſt Feaveriſh, and deſire their advice and aſſi- 
ſtance ; but thoſe that are either Melancholical, 


or but any ways craz'd in their Heads, cannot en- 


dure ſo much as the looks of a Phyſician, but ei- 
ther keep out of ſight when he comes, or command 
him to be gone, being altogether inſenſible of their 


Condition: So, in Perſons that commit any heinous | 


Crime, or fall into any Error : I look upon thoſe 


as perfectly incurable, who take it ill to be admoni- 


ſhed of their Fault, and look upon Reproof and Ad- 
mo- 
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monition as the greateſt Rudeneſs and Incivility in 
the World: Whereas thoſe that can quietly hearken 
and ſubmit to the advice of Friends and Superiors, 
deſerve a more favourable Opinion; and may be 
thought to be of a much better Diſpoſition, But 
the greateſt Character of hopeful Men, and ſuch as 
may beprobably excellent Proficients in time, is due 
to thoſe, who upon a Commiſſion of a Fault, im- 
mediately apply themſelves to ſuch as will reprove 
and correct * who will plainly diſcloſe their 
Grief, and open their Malady; who will conceal 
nothing of their Diſtemper, nor entertain a particu- 
lar ſecret reſpect for thoſe Perſons, whom they ſup- 
poſe ignorant of them; laſtly, who make a full Con- 
feſſion of what they have done amiſs, and deſire the 
help of a Friend, to examin and direct them for the 
future. Diogenes, Jam ſure, was of this Opinion, 
he ſaid, That whoſoever would be certainly and conſtantly 
in the right, muſt get either a vertuous good Friend, or an 
incenſed ill natured Enemy to his Monitor; the one by gen- 
tle admonition to reprove and perſwade him ; the other to 
work upon him by ſeverity, and awe him into a vertucus 
courſe of Life. - 
There are a ſort of Men in the World, that are 
| ſo vain and fooliſh, as to take a pride in being the 
| firſt Diſcoverers of their own Imperfections: If they 
| have but a rent and ſpot in their Cloaths ; or have 
| got a torn pair of Shoes on, they are the moſt for- 
ward of any to tell it in Company; and which is 
more, they are very apt, oat of a filly, empty, ar- 
rogant Humour, to make themſelves the Subject of 
their Drollery, if they are of a dwarfiſh Stature, or | 
any way deformed, yet, which is ſtrange, theſe 
| very Men, at the very ſame time, endeavour to ex- 
cuſe and palliate the internal Imperfections of the 
Mind; and the more ugly Deformities of the Soul 
as Envy, 'Evil-cuſtom, Detraction, Voluptuouſneſs 
Cc. and will not ſuffer any one either to ſee or 
probe them. 


Hh 3 Theſe 
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Theſe are, as it were, ſo many ſore places, and 
they cannot endure to have them touch'd and med- 
died with. Such Men as theſe (I may be bold to 
ſfay't) have very few ſigns of Proficiency, or rather 
none at all. | 

Now on the contrary, he that examins his own 
failings, with the greateſt ſeverity ; that impartially 
blames or corrects himſelf, as often as lie does a- 
miſs ; or which is almoſt as commendable, grows 


firmer and better by preſent advice, as well as more 


able and ready to endure a Reprimand for the future, 
ſeems to me truly and ſincerely to have rejected and 
forſaken Vice. 8 bs 
 *Fis certainly our duty to avoid all appearance of 
evil, and to he atham'd to give occaſion even to 
be reputed vicious; yet evil Reports are ſo inconſi- 
derable to a wiſe Man, that if he have a greater A- 
on to the nature of Evil, than to the Infamy 


het wftonds it, he will not fear what is ſaid of 


im abtgad, nor what Calumnies are raiſed, if 
fo *> he be mage rhe better by them: '"T'was 
ran uv fat? of Diogenes, when he ſaw a young 
park convig om ofa Tavern, who at the fight of 
Firm Freu. back - 2. nat etire, ſays he, for the more 
% po la Hurd; rhe more y-u will be in the Ta- 


vera: Len iii vicious Perſon, the more he de- 
nies and palliates vice, the mere he aggravates and 
confirms it, and with ſurer Footing goes farther in- 
ro Wickedneſs ; like ſome Perſons of ordinary Rank 
and. Quality, who while they aſſume above them- 
ſelveb, ad out of arrogance would be thought rich, 
are made really Poor ànd Neceflitous, by pretending 
ro be eise PCC 

Hippocrates, a Man of wonderful Skill in Phyſick, 
was very ingenious in- this point, and fit to be i- 
mitated by the greateſt Proficiegts in Philoſophy. 
He conſeſſed publickly, that he had miſtaken the 


Nature of the Snus in the Skull; and has left an 
Acknouledament of his Ignorance upon Record, 


under liz own Hand for he though: it very unwor- 


thy 
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chy, a Man of his Profeſſion, not to diſcover where 
he was in the wrong, ſeeing others might ſuffer and 
err by his Authority : And indeed, it had been very 
unreaſonable, if he, whoſe buſineſs and concern it 
was to fave others, and to ſet them right, ſhould not 
have had the courage to cure himſels, and to diſ- 
cover his weakneſs and imperfections in his own 
faculty. 

Pyrrhon and Bion (two eminent Philoſophers ) 
have given Rules of Proſiciency; but they ſeem 
rather ſigns of a compleat Habit of Vertue, then a 
Progreſſive Diſpoſition to it: Bion told his Friend, that 
they then might be aſſured of their proficiency, 
when they could endure a Reproof from any Body, 
with the ſame indifferency and unconcernedneſs, às 
they could hear the higheſt Encomiums, even ſuch 
an one as this of the Poet: | 


* 


Sir, 


Some Heavenly Flame inſpires your Breſt ; 
Live great, rejoyce, and be for cver bleſt. 

The other, to wit, Pyrrhon being at Sea and in 
great danger, by reaſon of a Tempeſt thar.arolC, 
took particular notice (as the ſtory goes) of a Hog 
that was on board, which all the while very uncon- 
cernedly, fed upon ſome Corn which lay ſcattered 
about; he ſhew'd it to his Companions, and told 
them that they ought to acquire by Reading and Phi- 
loſophy, ſuch an Apathy and Unconcernedneſs in all 
accidents and dangers as they ſaw that poor Cren- 
ture naturally have. 

The opinion which is {aid to be Zeno's is ſome- 
what quaint, yet may deſerve our conſideration; 
He ſaid, that any one might give a gueſs at his pro- 
ficiency, from the obſervation of his Dreams: Thus, 
if he, when aſleep,” fancied nothing that was immo- 
deſt, nor ſeem d ro conſent to any wicked actions, 
5 Kn 4 | or 
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or diſhoneſt intentions, but found his fancy and paſ- 
ſions of his mind undiſturbed, in a conſtant calm, 
as it were alway ſerene, and enlightned with the 
Beams of Divine Reaſon. This very notion was 
hinted by Plato (as I interpret his words) where 
deſcribing and delineating how Tyrannical the ſen- 
ſitive foul is in its nature, and what manner of ope- 
rations the Phantaſy and irrational Appetite exert, 
when a man is aſleep ; he ſays, a vicious Perſon that 
detigns the ſatisfying inordinate Luſt, has a longin 
for all lorts of mear indiſferently, whether allowed 
or prohibited; and ſatisfies his appetite and deſire in 
all manner of intemperance, which is looſe and 
regarded, which in the day time, either the Laws 
ſhame him out of, or Fear to offend, reſtrains. 
Again to illuſtrate by another ſimile, As poor 
Creatures that are accuſtomed to the yoak, and well 
taught to follow a track; never offer to leave it, but 
So on without ſtumbling, though, he that guides 
them gives them their Head, and lays the Reins on 
their Backs: Juſt ſo 'tis with thoſe that have their 
brutal part made tractable, tame, and ſubject to the 
Empire of Reaſon: They will not eaſily, either in 
time of ſleep, or by reaſon of any diſtemper of Body, 
fall off from their Allegiance, and {wear Homage to 
Rebellious affections; but will always obſerve and 
remember its accuſtomed commands, and ſo makes 
its very inclinations, both more ſtrong and more 1n- 
tenſe by exerciſe. As therefore thoſe brute beaſts 
that are accuſtomed to labour, will not, if the reins 
te let locſe, cither turn aſide, or offer to leave the 
track or fumble in it; ſo it is with the brutal faculty 
of the rind, when it is once made tame and mana- 
geable by the itrength of Reaſon, and eaſily to be 
corrected by it; then it is unwilling careleſiy to 


transgreſs, or ſawcily to diſobcy its Sowereigns com- 


mands, or 9 with any inordinate Luſts, either 
in tlcep or ſickneſs; but carefully obſerves and main- 
taius its Dictates to which it is accuſtomed, and by 


frequent 


f 
| 
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frequent Exerciſe , advances to perfect ſtrength, and 
intention of Vertue. 

We find even in our own Nature, the ſtrange ef. 
fects of cuſtom. Man is naturally able by much 
exerciſe, and uſe of a Stoical Apathy, to bring the 
body and all its members into ſubjection; ſo that, 
not one Organ ſhall perform its operation : The 
Eyes ſhall not burſt out with tears upon the ſight 
of a lamentable object: The heart ſhall not palpitate 
upon the apprehenſion of fear, hut receive things fit 
to be told or kept ſecret, and endure any kind of 
ſights with equal indifferency and unconcernedneſs. 


Tis much more probable that the faculties of the 


ſenſe, may be ſo brought in ſubjection by under- 
going ſuch exerciſe as we ſpeak of; that all its ima- 
ginations and motions may be ſmoothed and made 
agreeable to right reaſon, even when we are aſleep, 
and keep not Centry. It is reported of one Stilpon 2 
Philoſopher , that he thought he ſaw Neptune in his 
ſleep, and that he ſeemed very much diſpleaſed with 
him, becauſe he had not ( as was uſual with his 
Prieſts) ſacrificed an Ox in honour of him; not in 

the leaſt daunted at the apparition , he thus boldly 
accoſted it. Neptune! What's this buſineſs you here com- 
plain of ? Nu come hither like a Child, and are an 
with me, becauſe I did not borrow Money and run in de 
to pleaſe you, and fill the City with coſtly Odours, but 
privately ſacrificed to you in my own Houſe, ſuch ordinary 
Vittims as I could get. At this confident reply, Neptune 
ſmiled, and (as the ſtory goes) reached him his 
hand, as an aſſurance of his good will to him, and 
told him, That for hs ſake be would ſend the Megaren- 
tians abundance of Fiſh that Seaſon. 

In the main , we may conclude thus much, that 
thoſe that have clear and pleaſant Dreams, and are 
not troubled with any frighttul. {ſtrange , vitious or 


irregular Apparitions in their fleep, may aſſure them 


| ſelves, that they have ſome indications and dawn- 
ings of Proficiency ; whereas on the comrary , Where 


the 
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the Dreams are mixed with any pain, fear, coward- 
ly averſions from good, childiſh exultation, or filly 
grief; ſo that they are both frightful and unaccoun- 
table, they are as irregular as the turnings and 
windings of the Sea ſhoar ; for the ſoul not having 
8 a perfect evenneſs of temper , but being 
under the formation of Laws and Precepts, from 
whoſe guidance and diſcovery it is free in time of 
fizep. it is then ſlacked from its uſual intenſneſs, and 
a open to all paſſions whatever. 6 
ether this temper we ſpeak of, be an argument 
»f ©: 21c1ency, or an indication of ſome other habit, 
L. --- taken daap root in the Soul, grown 
* wig au 1ncYable, by all the Power of Reaſon, 
1 leave to you to conlider and determin. 

Secing then an ablolute Apathy or Freedom from 
all paſſions wiatſoever, is a great and divine Per- 
fection, and withal, conſidering that Progreſs ſeems 
to conſiſt in a certain remiſſion and moderation of 
thoſe very paſſions we carry about us : It unavoi- 
dably follows, that they that regulate and order 
their paſſions, both with relation to one another, 
and alſo to the Perſons themſelves, may eaſily find 
out their differences; as for example: Firſt they 
may obſerve from the paſſions compared among 
themſelves, whether our defires be now more mo- 
derate then they formerly uſed to be, fear and an- 
ger leſs and more calm, and whether or no we are 
more able to quench the heat and flame of our paſ- 
ſions, then we uſed to be? As, 

Secondly, by comparing them among themſelves ; 
as whether we now have a greater ſhare of Conh- 
dence, whether Emulation be without any mixure 
of Envy ; whether we are totally free from all de- 
fire of Glory or Riches: And, 

Laſtly, whether we offend (as the Muſitians term 
it) in the Dorian, or Baſe, or Lydian, or Treble Notes, 
to be the more inured to abſlinence and hardſhip 

| | then 
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then otherwiſe ; whether we are unwilling rather 
than forward to appear in public : And 

Laſtly, whether admirers of the Perſons or per- 
formances of others, or deſpiſers both of them and 
what they can do. | 

As it is a good ſign of recovery of a ſick Perſon, 
if the Diſtemper lie in the leſs principal parts of 
the body : So in Proficiency, if vicious habits be 
changed into more tolerable paſſions, it is a ſymp- 
tom that they are going off, and ready to be 
quenched. One Phrynnes, a Muſitian, to his ſeven 
ſtrings, add two more; he was asked hy the Ma- 
giſtrates, Whether he had rather they ſhould cut the 
upper or lower of them, the Baſe or Treble? Now 
it is our bufineſs to cut off (as it were) both what 
is above and below, if we would attain to the true 
Medium and Equality; for Proficiency in the firſt place 
remits the Exceſs, and ſweetens the Harmony of the 
evil affections, which is (according to Sophocles ) 
The Gluttons greateſt pleaſure and diſeaſe. 

We have already ſaid, that we ought to imploy 
our Judgment about things and opinions , and not 
{uffer opinions but actions to have the greater Ffi- 
cacy in us, and that this is the chiefeſt ſign of a 
Proficient, Now another manifeſt indication is a 
deſire of thoſe we commend, and a readineſs to 
perform thoſe things which we admire, but what- 
ſoever we diſcommend, neither to will or endure 
it: It is probable that all the Arhenians highly ex- 
tolled the courage and valour of Miltiades. But The- 
miſtocles (who profeſſed, that his Trophies and Con 
queſts broke his fleep, and often forc'd him our-of 
his Bed) did not only praiſe and admire what he 
had done, but was manifeſtly ſtruck with a zeal 
and emulation of his performances. Therefore we 
may be aſſured that we have profited little, while 
we think it a vanity.to admire thoſe that have done 
well, and cannot poſſibly be raiſed to an imita- 
tion of them. LL RE "HEY 
Jo love the Perſon of any Man, is not ſufiicicnt, 
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except it have a mixture of Emulation, no more is 
that love of Vertue ardent and exciting; which does 
not = us forward, and create in our Breaſts (in- 
ſtead of envy to them) a zealous affection for all 
good Men, and a deſire of equal Perfection with 
them; for as Alcibyades ſaid, we ought not onl 
eo give our mind to hear the Diſcourſes of a wiſe 
Man, and to weep for very Emulation ; but he that 
is a Proficient indeed, comparing himſelf with the 
deſigns and actions of a good perfect Man, is 
pricked at the ſame with the conſciouſneſs of his own 
weakneſs, and tranſported with hope and deſire ; 
and big with irreſiſtible aſſurance, and indeed ſuch 
an one (as Simonides ſays, 1s like a little ſucking 
Fool running by the Mothers fide) as follows obſe- 
quiouſſy, and defires to be incorporated into the 
ſame nature with a good Man; for this is an ef 
cial ſign of true proficiency, to love and affect their 
way of life, whoſe actions we emulate; and upon 
account of an honourable opinion we always en- 
tertain for them, to do as they do : But whoſoever 
he is that entertains a contentious or malitious def) 
gainſt his Betters, let him be aſſured, that he is 
poſſeſſed with a greedy deſire of honour or great- 
neſs, that he has neither a true reſpe& or admira- 
tion for Vertue. 

When therefore we once begin ſo to love good 
Men, as not only (according to Plato) to eſteem 
the wiſe Men the ouly happy , and him who hears their 


' Diſcourſes ſharer in their Felicity ; but alſo can ad- 
mire and love his habit, gate, look and his very - 


ſmile, ſo as to with our ſelves to be that very 
Perſon, then we may be aſſured that we have made 
very good Proficiency. 

This Aſſurance will be advanc'd, if we do not only 
admire good Men in Proſperity, but like Lovers, 
who are taken ever with the liſping and pale looks 
of their Miſtreſſes [ Araſpes is ſaid to have been ſmit- 
ten with the Tears and dejected Looks of a mourn- 
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ful and afflicted Pomthea] have an affection for 
Vertue in its moſt mournful Dreſs; not at all to 
dread the baniſhment of Ariftides, the impriſon- 


ment of Anaxagoras , the poverty of Socrates, nor 
the hard fate of Phocian, but to embrace and 


reſpe& their Vertues , even under ſuch injuſtice, 


and upon thoughts of it, to repeat this Verſe 
of Euripides. 


How do all Fortunes decently become ——— 
A generous, well-tun'd ſoul? 


This is certain, he that addreſſes himſelf to Vertue, 
with this Reſolution, not to be dejected at the ap- 
pearance of difficulty, but heartily admires and 
proſecutes its Divine Perfection, none of the evil we 
have ipoken of, can. divert his good Intentions. To 
what I have ſaid, Imay add this, that when we go 
upon any Buſineſs, undertake any Office, or chance 
upon any Affair whatever, we muſt ſet before our 
Eyes ſome excellent Perſon, either alive or dead, 
and conſider with our ſelves what Plato for the pur- 
poſe would have done in this Affair, what Epaminon- 
das wou ld have ſaid, how Lycurgus or Ageſilaus would 
have behaved themſelves, that addreſſing our ſelves 
and adorning our Minds at theſe Mirrours, we may 
correct every diſagreeing word and irregular Paſſion 3 
Tis commonly ſaid, that thoſe that have got by 


heart the Names of the (a) Idæi Da#yl;, make uſe of 


them as charms to drive away fear, if they can 
but confidently repeat them one by one; ſo the 
Conſideration and Remembrance of good Mex, be- 
ing preſent and entertained in our 

Minds, do preſerve the Proficiency in (6) Th lies 
all Affections and Doubts, regular he As. 


the fitſtlnven- 


rers of Iron works, and of temperingSree!, who for the coveniency 


of the Improvement, commonly lived in the Mountains; filly 
vulgar People fancied them to be Giants, and that their very 
Name (which were Celmis, Damnamenew, and A:mon) were able 
ro fright away any evil Spirit : Kiaprs & Tide, Celnis in 
lron- work:, is a Proverb applicable to any one that is excellen? in 
an Y Met | and 
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and immoveable ; wherefore you may judge that 
this is alſo a Token of a Proficient in Vertue. | 

You may obſerve further, that not to be in a con- 
fuſion, not to bluſh, not to hide or correct your 
Cloaths, or any thing about you, at the unexpected 
appearance of an honourable and wiſe Perſon, but to 
have an aſſurance, as if you were often converſant 
with ſuch, is almoſt a perfect demonſtration of a ve- 
ry intelligent Perſon. 

It is reported of Alexander, tliat one Night ſeeing ade, 
finger joy fully running towards him, and ſtretching out 
his hand, as if he had ſomething to deliver to him, 
ſaid to the Apparition, Friend, What News dn you 
bring me! is Homer riſen from the dead? That admi- 
rable Monarch thought that nothing was want- 
ing to his great Exploits, but ſuch a Herauld as 
Homer. | 

Conſider this, if a young Man thrive in the world, 
it is cuſtomary for him to deſire nothing more than 
to be ſeen in the Company of vertuous and good Men, 
to ſhew them his whole Furniture, his Table, his 
Wife and Children, his Study, his Diary or Colle- 
ctions, &c. and he is pleaſed with himſelf, that he 
wiſhes his Father or Tutor were alive, that they 
might ſee him in ſo good a way of living, and could 
heartily pray that they were alive, to be Spectators 
of his Life and Actions. Bur on the contrary, thoſe 
that have neglected their Buſineſs, or loſt themſelves 


in the World, cannot endure the fight or company 


of their Relations, without a great deal of fear and 
cConfafion. Joyn this, if you pleaſe, to what we 
ſaid before, for it is no ſmall fign, if the Proficient 
thus eſteem every little fault a great one, and ſtu- 
diouſly obſerve and avoid all; for as thoſe Perſons 
who deſpair for ever being rich, make little account 
of ſmall expences, thinking that little added to a little 
will never make any great Sum, but when they come 
once to have got a competency, and hope to be at laſt 
very rich, it advances their deſires; fo it happens wy 
| t 
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the Affairs of Vertue, he that has not collected much, 
and ſays with himſelf, hat matters it what comes af 
ter ; if for the preſent it be ſo and ſo, yet better days will 
come, but who attends every thing, and is not care- 
ful that the leaſt Vice paſs uncondemned, but is trou- 
bled and concern'd at it, ſuch a one makes it appear 
that he has attain'd ſomething that is pure, which 
he brightens by uſe, and will not ſuffer to corrupt; 
for a preconceiv'd Opinion, that nothing we have 
is valuable (according to «/£/cby/ns) make us icareleſs 
and indifferent about every thing. 

If any one be to make a dry Wall, or an ordi- 
nary Hedge, it mateers not much if he makes uſe of 
ordinary Wood or common Stone, any old Grave 
Stones, or the like; ſo wicked Perſons, who confu- 
ſedly mix and bend all their deſigns and actions in 
one heap, care not what Materials they put toge- 
ther; but the Proficients in Vertue, who have alrea- 
dy laid the Gu/den ſolid Foundation of a vertuous Life, 
as of a Sacred and Royal Building, take eſpecial 
care of the whole Work, examin and model eve 
part of it, according to the Platform of Reaſon, to 
which Glorious Fabrick, we may apply that of Po- 
Iycletus (a) an excelleht Statuary, To lay the top Stone, 
zs the great buſineſs and Maſter piece of the Mork. The 


laſt ſtroke gives Beauty and Perfection to the whole 
Piece. 


a—_— — — 
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(a) He ſaid that his work was then moſt difficult, d vy 
3mm G yerru, when the Plaiter came to be wrovght by ſuch 
an Inſtru ment. for the ſignification of d ſee the E:ymologies. 
mAVLAHY GG aπ¾Cl the Model of Polycletws, is a known Pro- 
verb, for any thing that is exquiſite and exact. See Er2f, Adag. 
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